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PREFACE. 


In  offering  the  following  work  to  the  Public,  we 
feel  it  our  humble  conviction  that  no  apology  will 
be  required  by  those  that  are  in  any  degree  con- 
cerned,— either  in  imparting  to  others,  or  in  ac- 
quiring for  themselves,  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
and  venerable  language  of  Greece, — whilst  a  te- 
dious prolixity  of  prefatory  observations  would  be 
altogether  needless  and  superfluous.    Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  our  sole  and  exclusive  object  has  been 
utility,  and  our  aim  in  the  translation  has  been 
to  give  as   correct  and  literal  a  version   as   the 
idiomatic  constructions  of  the  Greek  and  English 
languages  can  bear.     The  necessary  consequence 
of  this   design   was   the   total   exclusion   of  the 
beauties  and  ornaments  of  Homer's  style ;  but  in 
sacrificing  the  elegance,  we  hope  that  the  simpli- 
city  of  his  poetical   diction   has   been  in   some 
measure  preserved, — nay,  we  would  almost  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  the  suhlimity  of  the  Iliad  is  not 
entirely  lost  in  the  following  pages. 


IV 

With  regard  to  our  Preliminary  Dissertation^ — 
we  cannot  but  be  apprehensive  lest  our  admira- 
tion of  Homer  and  of  the  Sages  of  antiquity  in 
general,  may  appear  to  have  prejudiced  us  too 
much  in  their  favour,  and  to  have  inclined  us  to 
attribute  excellencies  to  them  which  they  never 
possessed.  The  tide  of  our  admiration  was  indeed 
strong  and  vehement, — but  we  have  not  advanced 
a  single  conjecture  that  is  not  founded  upon 
sufficient  data,  nor  drawn  a  single  conclusion 
that  is  not  borne  out  by  the  concurrent  testimonies 
of  ancient  history.  A  full  discussion  of  the  scientific 
and  the  Theological  knowledge  of  early  ages 
would  require  far  deeper  and  more  extensive  re- 
searches than  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  preliminary 
essay  would  allow. 

As  for  the  merit  of  the  whole  work, — we  have 
only  to  say  that  we  have  attentively  done  our 
part ;  the  rest  is  confided  to  the  scrutiny  of  im- 
partial criticism.  Our  object  was  not  to  write 
for  ftiyne,  but  merely  to  benefit  the  less  forward 
sons  of  Alma  Mater,  and  to  hold  out  our  feeble 
aid  for  the  encouragement  of  the  young,  but 
aspiring  members  of  the  vast  republic  of  literature. 
If  our  labours  shall  prove  in  any  degree  success- 
ful, Avc  shall  roet  perfectly  satisfied,  and  covet  no 


other  Jipplaiisc  than  the  simple  attestation  iA'  a 
self-approving  conscience, — that  our  design  origi- 
nated from  motives  of  doing  good,  and  that  the 
result  has  entailed  at  least  no  injuries  upon 
Society. 


TUINITV    CoLLKOr,,    CAMUIMIXij;, 

October  20,  ifi'in. 


ERRATA. 

Diss.  p.  xi.  1.  7,  their  for  this. 

B.  1.    V.  232,  dele  the. 

Note,   V.  202,  moneo  for  moveo. 

Note,  V.  606,  ieiZore  for  bellare. 

B,1I.    V.  708,  leaders  for  a  leader. 

B.  III.  V.  150,  wanted  were. 

Note,  V.  124,  6ofA  is  for  6o//(  are. 

B.  V.   V.  463,  wanted  the. 

V.  473,  would  for  wouldst. 

Note,   V,  215.  Thamysis  for  Thumyris. 

Note,  V.  487,  "X*'^'  <oi'  "^'t*'*- 

B.  VI.  V.    54.  wanted  a. 

Note,   V.  275,  compound  for  compounded. 


A 

PRELIMINARY   DISSERTATION. 


Section  I. 
CONTAINING  A   BRIEF   ACCOUNT 

OF    THE 

LIFE    AND    VV^RITTNGS    OF     HOMER. 


When  a  reflecting  and  philosophic  mind  takes  a  general  survey 
of  the  wide  and  diversified  scenery  of  literature, — wlien  it  con- 
templates every  branch  of  intellectual  investigation,  and  beholds 
with  wonder  and  delight  the  flourishing  aspect  of  science  in  the 
present  times, — a  more  interesting  topic  of  consideration  can 
scarcely  engage  its  attention,  than  to  trace  in  all  their  varieties  of 
forms — in  all  their  ramifications  and  expansions,  the  beauteous 
orders  of  mental  vegetation  that  bloom  around,  and  to  follow 
their  progress  with  a  retrospective  view  along  the  verdant  annals 
of  history,  till  the  prospect  dies  at  last,  beyond  the  towering  hills 
of  fabulous  obscurity,  and  imagination  alone  wings  her  adventurous 
flight  into  the  enchanting  scenes  of  fiction.  In  this  bright  pano- 
rama of  splendid  visions,  surely  no  part  bespangles  with  greater 
beauties — no  region  smiles  with  more  delightful  attractions  than 
the  flowery  vale  of  Poesy; — this  is  the  emblem  of  the  paradise  of 
bliss,  the  peculiar  province  of  fancy, — where  the  virgins  of  har- 


IV 


mony  delight  to  rove,  and  the  Zephyr's  gale  wafts  on  its  genial 
wing,  the  warbling  voice  of  angels.  Methinks  I  see  the  shades 
of  sainted  bards  attuning  their  melodies  to  the  harp  of  joy, — yes! 
methinks  I  perceive  the  immortal  Young,  the  seraphic  Milton, 
with  an  innumerable  assembly,  mingling  their  loud  acclamations, 
and  weaving  their  garlands  to  the  British  Muse, — the  venerable 
Goronwy  Owain,  Taliesin,  and  Aneurin,  with  the  legions  of  the 
Cambrian  bands,  reposing  by  the  streams  of  immortality,  and 
chanting  forth,  in  cherubic  strains,  the  praises  of  their  country's 
glory ; — whilst  the  martial  Marc  veils  our  feeble  sight  from  the 
piercing  lustre  of  the  Ionian  Bard,  till  he  gently  leads  us  up  the 
rising  sublimities  of  poetic  flights,  and  enables  us  gradually  to 
gaze  upon  that  Orb,  whose  splendour  envelopes  the  world  with 
a  celestial  halo,  and  whose  rays  have  continued  for  a  period  of 
nearly  three  thousand  years,  to  spread  their  encircling  influence 
wider  and  wider  over  the  remotest  habitations  of  man, — and  will 
continue  to  attract  the  admiration  of  generations  yet  unborn,  till 
the  wonders  of  time  are  swallowed  up  in  eternity,  and  till  the 
breath  of  terrestrial  music  shall  die  away  in  the  deluge  of  angelic 
song,  that  carols  amid  the  ecstacies  of  the  fields  of  bliss ! 

This  great  luminary  of  poetic  fame  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  a 
native  of  Smyrna.  His  mother's  name  was  Crythe'is,  who,  having 
been  found  illegally  with  child,  was  banished  in  consequence,  by 
her  uncle,  from  Cumac ;  and  after  a  short  time,  being  unexpectedly 
taken  in  labour  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smyrna,  she  gave  birth  to  the  father  of  poetry,  who,  from 
that  circumstance,  was  called  Melesigenes.    Herodotus'  says,  that 


1.     IJb.   ii.   c.   !}Q.     'Wcriocov  yap  kul    Ofjirjpoy  jjXiicitjv  rerpu- 
Koaiuiai  tTEffi  coKEd)  fiev  TptaftvTepovc  yeveaOai,  kui  ov  TzXtoin. 


Ilesiod  and  Homer,   whom  he  makes  cotemporaries,  lived  no 
more  than  400  years  before  his  time ;  so  that  by  his  accoxmt  they 
flourished  about  845  years  before  the  Christian  era.     But  the 
ancient  author  of  his  hfe,'  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  says,  that  Homer 
was  born  622  years  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece; 
and  if  so,   he  must  have  been  born  in  the  year  1102,   before 
Christ.    The  Parian  Marbles  place  Hesiod  in  the  Archonship  of 
Megacles,   or  in   the  year    936  before  Christ;    and  Homer    is 
placed  29  years  later,  in  the  year  907,  before  the  Christian  era. 
Aristophanes'^  makes  Hesiod  older  than  Homer  by  the  order  of 
the  poets  whom  he  mentions.     According  to  Philochorus^  and 
'I'atian,'*  Homer  flourished  about  the  year  1004  before  Christ; 
according  to  ApoUodorus^  he  flourished  b.  c.  943 ;  according  to 
Aristarchus,^  b.  c.  1044;  and  according  to  Euthymenes,''  b.  c. 
983.     Velleius  Paterculus^  says,  that  Homer  flourished  950  years 
before  his  time;  he  wrote  his  history  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
Tiberius,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Christian  era;  so  that 
Homer  must  have  flourished  920  years  before  Christ.     He  also 
makes  Hesiod  cotemporary  with  Caranus  in  the  year  814  before 

1.  Vit.  Homer,  ad  finem.  a^'  6v  h  'OjxrjpoQ  eyevETO,  erta 
eoTiv  ll,aKoaia  eikool  cvo  fieyjpL  Tf]g  Xep^ew  Eiafiacrewc,  yy  ar-puTtv- 
aafievog  etzl  tovq  'EWrjyaQ,  Kai  ^ev^ag  tov  'V,\\£(titovtov,  hufii)  ek 

TIIQ  AcrtflC  EQ  T1]V  ilvpiOTTTJV. 

2.  Ran.  1032 — 4.  The  succession  of  the  poets  here  men- 
tioned, is,  Orpheus, — Musjeus, — Hesiod, — Homer. 

3.  Apud  CI.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  I.  p.  326.  airo  Se  rHv  Tpw'i- 
Kb)v  ETTi  Ti)i>  'Ofii^pov  yEyEaiv,  Kara  jjiEv  <t>i\oxopoy,  Eicaroy  oySoijKoyra 
Err]  yiyEvai,  varEpoy  r?;c  Iwviicj/c  aTzoiKLUQ.  'I'he  destruction  of  Troy 
happened  about  1184  years  before  Christ. 

4.  Orat.  cont.  Grcec.  p.  166. 

5.  Apud  CI.  Alex,  ubi  supra,  p.  327. 

6.  Ibid.  7.  Ibid. 

8.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  I.  c.  5.  H'lc  longius  a  tcrtiporibits  beUt, 
quod  composuit,  Troic'i,  quam  quidam  renlur,  abfuit;  nam  ferine 
ante  annus  950Jloruit,  intra  mille  natus  at. 


VI 


Christ.  Suidas,  in  uoce'Hffto^oc  says,  that  Porphyry  and  many  others 
made  Homer  a  hundred  years  older  than  Hesiod,  and  Hesiod  to 
flourish  only  32  years  before  the  Olympiads.  Now  the  Olym- 
piads commenced  b.  c.  776;  so  that  by  this  account  Homer  must 
have  flourislied  b.  c.  908,  which  agrees  with  the  Parian  Marbles, 
and  nearly  with  the  relations  of  Velleius  Paterculus  and  Cornelius 
Nepos.^  Cyril'  makes  Homer  and  Hesiod  flourish  together, 
164  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  i.  e.  b.  c.  1019. 

Varro^  said  it  was  uncertain  which  was  the  more  ancient 
poet,  but  that  they  certainly  lived  together  some  years.  This  he 
inferred  from  an  epigram  "*  written  upon  a  Tripod,  which  was 
related  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  on  mount  Helicon, 
by  Hesiod  himself,  upon  his  having  obtained  a  victory  in  Poesy, 
over  Homer,  at  Chalcis.  From  the  foregoing  testimonies,  con- 
cerning the  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  we  may  infer  that  they 
were  cotemporaries, — though  Homer  might  be  the  elder  poet, 
and  that  they  flourished  together  in  the  years  950 — 1000  before 
the  Christian  era.^ 


1.  Corn.  Nepos,  in  his  Chronicon,  placed  Homer  160  years 
before  the  building  of  Rome,  i.  e.  b.  c.  913. 

2.  Contra  Julian,  lib.  I.  p.  11.  haToaTu  tljiToaTif  kul 
Trtinnv  f*'  ^'Ic  Wiov  aXwfftwf,  'Ofiripov  Kai  'liaiocov  (paffi  yivta- 
6at,  K.  T.  X. 

3.  Ajmd  A.  Cell.  Noel.  Attic,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Marcus  autem 
Varro,  in  primo  de  Jmaginibus,  titer  sit  jjrior  sit  natus  jmrum  con- 
.stare  (licit;  sed  non  esse  dubium,  quin  aliquo  tempore  eodevi  vixe- 
rint;  idfjue  ex  epigranimate  ostendi,  quod  in  tripode  scriptum  est, 
qui  in  monle  Heliconc  ab  Jlesiodo  positus  traditur. 

4.  'llaiocor  Moueratr  'EXiKOjyitrt  tov  o   avedrjKf., 

"ifiyo)  viKr]a(ir  tv  XuXkici  Otiov  'Ofirjpoy. 
We  might  also  infer,  that  they  were  cotemporaries,  from  the 
following  distich,  which  is  cited  by  Eustathius,  from  Hesiod: 
Ev  Ar)\^  Tore  -KfMTOv  lyw  kui  'OfJiripog  aotSoi, 
MtX;ro/i£v  tv  reupolc  viivolc  pa\pavTer  aoicriv. 

5.  Vid.  Jackson's  Chronol,  Jnliquilics,  vol.  2.  p.  224. 


vu 

No  less  than  seven  illustrious  cities  disputed  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  Prince  of 
poets.     This  spirit  of  rivalry  gave  rise  to  the  following  distich: 

Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodos,  Argos,  Athenae, 
Orbis  de  patria  certat,  Homere,  tua.  1 

There  prevailed  a  report   that  he  had  established  a  school  at 

Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;    and  this  tradition  is  still 

cherished  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  glory  in 

shewing  to  travellers,  the  seats  where  the  venerable  master  and 

his  pupils  sat  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about 

four  miles  from  the  modern  capital.     In  his  hymn  to  Apollo,  he 

refers  to  his  residence  at  Chios,  and  also  to  his  blindness : 

TvfXog  avTjpy  oiKei  ^e  Xtw  evi  TratTraXoeo-ffTj. 

It  is  probable  that  whilst  he  retained  his  sight,  he  spent  most  ot 

his  time  in  travelling,  and,  like  our  old  bards,  recited  his  own 

compositions,  which  procured  him  a  maintenance  and  a  hospitable 

reception  on  his  journeys.    It  is  said  that  he  was  the  father  of  two 

daughters,  having  married  at  Chios,  and  amassed  considerable 

wealth.     One  of  these  daughters  died   young ;   the   other  was 

married  to  a  person  whose  children  he  had  been  educating.     If 


1.     The  verse  comprising  the  contending  Cities  is  read  in 
three  other  diftcrent  ways: 

Cumce,  Smyrna,   Chios,   Colophon,  Rhodos,  Argos,  Athence^ 
Smyrna,  Rhodos,   Colophon,  Salam'm,  los,  Argos,  Alhence, 
Smyrna,   Chios,   Colophon,   Ithacc,  Pylos,  Argos,  Athence. 
The  second  of  these  forms  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Greek  distich : 
'ETrra  TroXeig  ^upii^ovaiv  irepi  fni^uy  'O^jjpou, 
^jjivpva,  'PoCog,  KoXo^wv,  ^aXafdiy,  log,  Apyog,  AOrjvai, 
Four   of  the  competitors   are  mentioned  by    Cicero  in   his 
oration.   Pro   Archia  Poeta:  —  Homeriim   Colophonii  civem   esse 
dicunt  suuni;   Cliii  suum  vindicant;  Salaminii  rcpetunt;  Smijrncci 
vero  suum  esse  conjirmant, — itaquc  ctiam  delubrum  ejus  in  oppido 
dedicaverunt.     Permulti  alii  prceterca  pugnant  inter  se,  et  conlai- 
dunt. 
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this  was  the  case,  it  is  not  impossible  but  the  Poet  may  have 
given  birth  to  posterity.  There  did  exist,  in  fact,  certain  Rhap- 
sodists,  who  called  themselves  Homeridae,  and  pretended  to  be 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Homer;'  but  most  probably,  however, 
these  were  only  strolling  bards,  who  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  and  recited  certain  detached  pieces  from  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.* 

From  the  ninth  to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
it  is  probable  there  were  no  other  writings  but  those  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod; — indeed  it  is  not  certain  that  these  were  committed 
to  writing, — at  least,  in  the  alphabetical  form  in  which  we  now 
find  them;^  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  they 
were  only  handed  down  by  memory  from  generation  to  generation, 
till  the  art  of  alphabetical  writing  was  introduced.  There  is  no 
prose  writer  upon  record  before  Cadmus,  of  Miletus,  and  Phere- 
cydes,  of  Scyros,  who  flourished  544  years  before  Christ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  date  of  Herodotus,  three  centuries  after  the  time 
of  Homer.     This  circumstance  induced  Mr.  Wood"*  to  conclude 


1.  Plato  speaks  of  these  Homerida;  as  still  in  existence  in 
his  time.  Vid.  liis  Dialogue  entitled  lu)v.  Fid.  etiam  Suidam  in 
voce  'Of^njpicai;  and  Athen.  lib.  xiv.  where  pa\pco()oi  are  said  to  be 
called  OfirjpKTTCu: — (Wi  0  tKoXovvTO  paij/wCoi  kcu  'Ofj.rjpi(Trui,  &c. 

2.  The  portions  delivered  at  each  recitation  were  called 
l')a\puciai,  from  pairTU),  to  sew,  or  according  to  others,  from  pnficoc, 
the  staj}',  whicli  the  Kliapsodist  carried  in  his  hand.  Hence,  each 
Book  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  is  entitled  pa\ptdCia, 

3.  Joscphus  relates  that,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  persons 
in  his  time,  that  Homer  did  not  leave  his  Poems  in  writing:  (patjo', 
ovcE  Ofiripov  tv  ypu^ifX(i<Ti  Tijy  uvtov  Tvoiijaiv  KaroXiTreiv.  Contra 
/Ipion.  I.  2. 

4.  Vid.  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  where  he  treats  of  the 
Poet's  language  and  learning.  Eustathius  and  the  Scholiast  seem 
also  to  have  considered  that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  the  art  of 

writing. 


that  alphabetical  writing  was  not  known,  or  but  little  practised 
before  that  period.  If,  however,  we  patiently  search  and  examine 
the  records  of  antiquity,  we  shall  find  very  strong  reasons  to  think 
that  this  art  was  known — not  only  in  the  age  of  Homer,  but  for 
many  centuries  before  his  time.  Chronologers  have  calculated 
that  Moses'  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  2428,  or  1576, 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  or 
B.  c.  149G,  and  after  the  Deluge  718,  he  delivered  the  Israelites 
from  their  bondage  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  This  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  the  time  when  Cadmus  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  letters  into  Greece,  b.  c.  1494.  The  country  of 
Cadmus  was  Phcenicia,  and  for  this  reason  the  letters  which  he 
introduced  were  called  ypa/i/zara  (poiviKia  in  opposition  to  the 
Pelasgie  Alphabet,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  used 
before  that  time.^     But  thousfh  Cadmus  brought  his  letters  out 


writing.  Vid.  Iliad  VI.  1 68,  and  VII.  175,  with  the  commentaries 
in  locis.  They  appear  to  have  been  misled  by  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ypo^jeu',  which  properly  signifies  fo  engrave  witli 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  the  words  ceX-oq,  ceXrapioy,  iriyaS,, 
TTivaKioy,  TTivaKiciov,  aravi^  crariEioy,  Sec.  which  signify  the  tablets 
of  stone  or  brass  on  which  the  engraving  was  made.  But  this 
affects  only  the  manner  of  writing,  and  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  itself. 

1.  Vid.   Simpson's  Chron.  Cathol.  ed.  Wessel.  p.  173. 

2.  Vid.   Clayton's  Chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  y>.  210. 

3.  Dionysius,  the  Milesian,  an  ancient  mythological  writer, 
related  that  Cadmus  having  brought  letters  from  Pha?nicia,  Linus, 
who  lived  then  in  Bceotia,  and  was  the  inventor  of  rhythm  and 
melody,  was  the  first  who  introduced  them  into  the  Greek  language, 
and  gave  them  their  names  and  forms:  (pija-i  roirvy  (Dionysius) 
Trap'  'EXXjjfft  TTpuiToy  evperrjy  yeyetrdat  A'lyoy  puff/uwv  Kai  /.leXovg' 
£71  ce  Kacftov  Koniaai'TOQ  vc  (i>oiyiKi]Q  ra  t:a\ov[.ieya  ypai.tj.iara, 
irpuiToy  eiQ  '\L\Xy]ytKi]y  [.leraUelyai  ciaXeKrov,  Kat  rac  Trpoffi^yopuic 
t^ooTw  Ta%aL  Kat  tovq  ■^^cipaK-ijpaQ  harviruxjai'  Kaiyij  ovy  ra  ypaf.i- 
fxara  ^oiyiKia  KXijOrjyai  cia  to  Trapa  rove  'E\X/;vac  £V  *i>otyiKwy 
fi£T£yE')^6riyai'  i^i(^  ^e  rioy  fJeXaayioy  Trptoruy  yjpqaa^tyMv  ^opav- 
Ttipffi,  HeXaayiKa  TrpatrayopsvOiiyai.    Vid.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  p.  200. 


of  Plioonicia,  they  were  probably  the  Egyptian  characters, — and 
must  be  so,  if  Cadmus  was  born  in  Egypt,  and  fled  thence  into 
Phoinicia,  for  fear  of  his  uncle  Busiris.  And  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  Agenor,'  the  father  of  Cadmus,  went  out  of  Egypt 
into  Phoenicia,  and  reigned  there ;  and  he,  no  doubt,  used  the 
Egyptian  letters,  and  taught  them  to  his  son  Cadmus.  Now, 
since  Moses  received  his  education  in  Egypt,  it  is  probable  that 
he  also  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Egyptian  Characters,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  alphabet 
were  nearly  of  the  same  kind.  From  hence  we  infer,  that  the 
Cadmaean  Letters,  which  were  brought  into  Greece  b.  c.  1494, 
were  exactly  the  same  as  the  letters  which  Moses  used  in  the 
composition  of  his  history  about  the  very  same  time.  Indeed 
there  can  be  nothing  absurd  or  romantic  in  the  notion,  if  we  were 
to  suppose  that  Moses  and  Cadmus  were  personally  acquainted 
with  each  other,  since  they  lived  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  country, — the  one  being  the  son  of  a  prince  of  great  cele- 
brity, the  other  being  the  adopted  heir  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
might  therefore  have  received  their  education  in  the  same  semi- 
nary of  learning.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  some  information  brought 
by  Cadmus  into  Greece,  that  we  find  so  many  mythological  allu- 
sions in  the  classic  writers  which  coincide  so  nearly  Avith  our 
Scripture  history.  This  however  is  only  a  conjecture ; — the  main 
design  of  our  inquiry  regards  only  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of 
Cadmus  in  alphabetical  writing.  If  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  art  was  certainly  known  to  Moses, — and  consequently  to 
other  learned  men  of  his  age; — if  we  consider  that  it  must 
have  been  always  cultivated  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  since  the 

I-     Vid.  Jackson's  Chronol.  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  147. 
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time  of  Hermes  or  Tholh,  the  inventor  of  letters', — we  may  con- 
clude that  Cadmus  was  acquainted  not  only  with  the  art  of  hiero- 
glyphical  representations,  or  alphabetical  engraving, — but  with  the 
very  same  species  of  writing  in  which  Moses  and  Joshua  wrote 
their  histories.  If  then  Cadmus  disseminated  the  knowledge  of  it 
among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece,  it  appears  a  thing  scarcely 
possible  that  their  knowledge  could  be  altogether  eradicated,  till 
by  some  chance  or  other  it  should  be  revived  again  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  after  its  first  introduction.  The  art  must  have  been 
a  thing  of  great  notoriety,  and  its  utility  perfectly  understood, — 
and  even  if  it  should  die  away  among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the 
Greeks,  it  could  never  have  perished  among  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  a  nation  devoted  to  merchandize  and  commerce- 
But,  independent  of  any  positive  testimonies  in  favour  of  our 
hypothesis,  we  may  gather  sufficient  evidence  by  a  very  slight 
examination  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  that  the  art  of  alphabetical 
writing  was  known,  not  only  in  the  age  of  Homer,  but  for  at  least 

1.  Letters  were  first  invented  in  Phoenicia,  and  most  pro- 
bably by  Tauut  or  Thoth,  the  son  of  Misor  or  Misrahn,  soon 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  ;  from  Phoenicia 
they  were  carried  into  Egypt  by  Taaut  himself;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  was  soon  after  spread  into  Syria,  Arabia,  Chaldrea, 
and  ^Ethiopia.  The  Pelasgi,  descended  from  the  Dioscuri  or 
Cubiri,  were  the  first  who  carried  them  out  of  Asia  into  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean  sea,  into  Attica,  and  other  parts  of  Greece; 
and  into  Peloponnesus,  where  they  founded  tlie  two  most  ancient 
kinodoms  o^ Sicyon  and  Argos.  But  the  Pelasgi  never  established 
their  language,  which  was  Phoenician,  in  Greece.  The  descen- 
dants of  Javan  and  Tiras,  who  had  settled  with  their  families  in 
Thrace  and  several  parts  of  Greece,  before  the  Pelasgi  came 
thither,  as  in  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Achaia,  Bocotia,  and  Attica, 
and  all  the  country  anciently  called  Ionia, — used  another  language, 
which  was  the  original  Greek  tongue,  derived  from  Japlieth, — 
and  was  also  the  Scythian  and  Gomeric  language,  which  is  known 
at  this  day  to  possess  a  considerable  similarity  with  the  Greek. 
Vid.  Jackson's  Chronol.  Aniiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 
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a  thousand  years  before  his  time,  and  that  even  general  literature 
was  in  a  state  o£  considerable  advancement'.  Indeed  there  is 
sufficient  internal  evidence,  in  the  works  of  Homer  himself,  to 
convince  every  unbiassed  mind,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
sidered in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  the  father  of  jioetnj.  That 
the  same  individual  should  conceive  and  give  birth  to  the  very 
existence  of  poetry,  and  produce  such  stupendous  compositions 
as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  would  certainly  be  an  effort  of 
genius,  far  transcending  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not 
at  all  unreasonable  to  think  that  Poetry  was  in  a  state  of  very 
great  perfection  before  the  time  of  Homer.  In  fact  we  can  trace 
the  existence  of  it  among  the  Greeks  for  about  twenty  generations 
before  his  birth.  Even  if  we  suppose  Linus  to  be  the  first  poet 
of  note, — he  flourished  about  six  hundred  years  before  Homer. 

1.  The  knowledge  of  Letters  had  long  existed  in  Greece 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  characters  by  Cadmus. 
We  are  told  by  Zenobins  Paroemiographus  in  his  KaSfxeia  vikt], 
that  Linus,  an  ancient  Poet,  and  cotemporary  with  Cadmus,  was 
killed  for  opposing  the  Phoenician  Usurper  in  introducino-  his 
letters,  and  teaching  the  characters  of  his  own  language :  ra  eK 
^oiviKtjQ  ypafifiara  (mvXojjlevoq  ciucodfjvai  toIq  'EXXtjo-j,  KaSfxog 
avElXe  AJvov  Kai  avTov  icia  ypa^jxara  ETnceiKvvjjiti'Oi'.  These 
ancient  letters  are  called  by  Harpocration  and  Hesychius  TraXata, 
nfiycCia,  fTrtj^wput  ypafifjiaTa.  In  latter  times  they  were  called 
Ar-tktt  ypafifiaTa,  as  having  been  originally  used  by  the  Pelasgic 
Attics.  Orpheus,  and  Pronapides,  the  master  of  Homer,  used 
in  their  poems  the  Pelasgic  Letters, — as  also  Thymaetes,  cotem- 
porary with  Orpheus,  who  composed  a  poem  called  Phrygia, 
concerning  the  exploits  of  Bacchus,  in  the  ancient  language  of 
Greece.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ML  p.  201.  Tov  ^  ovv  Alvov  fatrt  rolg 
WtXuiryikfHc  ypaiijjaai  avrru^ajjLivov  rac  rov  irpiarov  Aiovvtrov 
TTpuieic' — ofioLUQ  ct  TOVTOiq  ')(pi)(jaaOai  toIq  HtKairyiKoiQ  ypunfjiuai 
Tov  Op^ta  Km  YlpovaiTLcrjv  tov  Ofirjpov  cidaaKaXov. — Upog  Se  rov- 
TOiQ  OvfiOiTrjy  TOV  OvfioiTOv  TOV  AaoufCovTOQ,  Kai  TT)V  riXiKiav 
ytyovoTU  rov  ()p(f>EU)Q — ap-^aiKwQ  r/j  re  ctoXtfcrw  /cat  toiq  ypufifiacri 
yj)T]trafitvov.  Hence  the  Phrifgia  of  Thymaetes  must  have  been 
written  in  the  ancient  Gomeric  tongue.  Vid.  Jackson's  Chronol. 
/Jntif/.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 .37. 
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But  the  Sibyls  lived  four  or  five  centuries  before  Linus.      From 
Linus,  we  have  a  regular  succession  of  poets  down  till  the  time 
of  Homer,  and  from  him  till  the  grand  revival  of  literature,  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ.     The  most  remarkable  were  Orpheus, 
who  was  scholar  of  Linus, — Musaeus,  who  was  scholar  of  Orphe- 
us,— Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Musaeus,  and  who  flourished,  according 
to  the  Parian  Marbles,  b.  c.  1373,  in  the  reign  of  Erectheus,  king 
of  Athens, — Pamphus,  who  was  the  most  ancient  Attic  poet,  and 
flourished  about  the  year  b.  c.  1300;  he  composed  some  hymns, 
and  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Linus,  which  he  called  CEto- 
linus,  or  the  lamentation  of  Linus^, —  and  he  was  immediately 
followed  by  Orpheus,  the  Argonaut,  who  flourished  b.  c.  1250, 
and  about  one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.    From  tliis,  till 
the  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  there  is  no  poet  of  note  upon 
record ;  but  this  is  no  proof  at  all  that  there  was  none,  for  we 
find  that  philosophy  and  historical  writing  were  mujli  cultivated 
about  that  period.    Dictys  Cretensis  lived  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  his  history  of  that  event  is  still  extant;  and  Zoroaster,  the 
Persian  Philosopher,  who  was  also  a  great  poet,  according  to 
Hermippus,-  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  soon  after  this  time, 
about  the  year  B.C.  1806.     The  learned  are  divided,  however, 
in  their  opinion,  concerning  the  age  when  he  lived.^     But  we 

1.  From  the  old  Greek  word  olroc,  dprjvoQ,  Hesych.  It  is 
often  used  by  Homer:  Iliad,  y.  417;  d.  34,  354,  465;  w.  388, 
&c.  and  in  the  Odyssey:  a.  350;  y.  134;  0.489—491;  r.  384, 
&-C.  Sappho,  afterwards  taking  the  name  from  Pamphus,  sang 
the  dirge  ol'  Adonis  and  G^lolinus. 

2.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  XXX.  Cap.  1.  Hermippus,  qui  de  tota 
ea  arte  diligentissime  scripsit,  et  vicies  centum  millia  lersuum  a 
Zoroastre  condila,  indicibus  quoque  voluminum  ejus positis,  explana- 
vitf  8)'c. 

3.  Prceceptorem,  a  quo  inslitutum  (Zoroastrem)  diccrct,  tra- 
dit  Azonacem,  ipsum  vero  quinque  millibus  annorum  ante  Trojanum 
helium  fuisse.     Plin.  ubi  supra. 
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know  that  tlie  celebrated  Sanchoniathon,  the  Phoenician  Philoso- 
pher, flourished  about  the  year  1040  before  the  Christian  era; 
he  dedicated  his  history  of  Phoenicia  to  Abibal,  king  of  Tyre,  and 
father  of  Hiram,  who  was  cotemporary  with  David  and  Solomon.' 
And  this  brings  us  down  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  flourished  some 
time  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ.^  Literature,  and  even  Sci- 
ence, were  certainly  in  a  very  flourishing  state  in  the  age  of  Homer. 
What  can  be  more  sublime  than  the  rapturous  effusions  of  the 
royal  Harper — the  sweet  singer  of  Israel !  Perhaps  his  humble 
calling  had,  however,  prevented  him  from  making  great  progress 
in  Science,  during  his  youth,  but  his  son  is  supposed  not  only  to 
have  surpassed  all  the  generations  of  men  in  wisdom  and  jurispru- 
dence, but  also  to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  vast  store  of  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
science  of  Botany.  Some  have  even  conjectured  that  Homer  was 
no  other  than  king  Solomon;^  this  perhaps  may  appear  extraor- 
dinary, but,  certainly,  there  can  be  nothing  absurd  in  the  idea  that 
they  might  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  each  other. 
According  to  Dufresnoy's  calculation,  Homer  was  born  in  the 
year  before  Christ  1041,  and  Solomon  was  born  b.  c.  103.5;  so 
that  Solomon  was  exactly  six  years  younger  than  Homer.  We 
.see  then  tliat  they  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  their  native  countries 
were  not  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another.     And  surely  the 


1.  Vid.  Dufresnoy's  Chronology,  vol.  I.  p.  237. 

2.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  here  the  poets 
and  learned  men  that  lived  from  the  time  of  Homer  till  the 
Persian  Invasion.  A  list  of  lliem  may  be  seen  in  Dufresnoy's 
Chronology,  vol.  I.  p.  '12,7— 2A0. 

3.  The  celebrated  Joshua  Barnes  wrote  a  Treatise  in  order 
to  prove  this.  The  Treatise  was  not,  however,  published,  but  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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victories  of  David,  and  the  renown  and  prosperity  of  Solomon,^ 
must  necessarily  have  reached  the  ears  of  Homer,  who  was  a  man 
of  such  extensive  travels.  We  can  gather  from  the  works  of 
Homer  himself,  that  he  spent  some  time  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians,  and  there  is  a  stro^ig  probability  that  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  Judaea  and  its  inhabitants;*  nay,  some  have 
even  conjectured  that  he  had  read  some  parts  of  our  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  numerous  and  striking 
points  of  resemblance  which  are  scattered  over  his  poems. 

Dr.  Young^  and  others  strongly  contend  that  the  Book  of  Job 

1 .  The  country  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  probably  much 
more  distant  from  Judaea,  than  Smyrna  in  Ionia.  Commentators 
are  divided  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  Sheba.  Some  suppose 
it  was  a  part  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssynia,  others  that  it  was  a  part 
of  Egypt,  and  some  have  considered  it  the  same  as  the  island  of 
Meroe.  Grotius  is  of  the  latter  opinion.  Vid.  Calmet's  Com- 
ment.   1  Kings  X.  1. 

2.  A  line  cited  by  Strabo  from  Homer,  which  is  not,  however, 
found  in  the  MSS.  strongly  favours  this  opinion  : 

Xupo)  (.VI  dpvoevTc  YSr]£  ev  Trioyi  crjfxu). 

Strab.  lib.  xiii.  p.  929. 
This  verse  is  thus  corrected  by  Taylor : 

Xwpw  ept  cpvoavT   lovcijg  tv  iriovi  hrijxi^. 

Civil  Law,  p.  554. 
The  Geographer  is  speaking  of  the  bed  of  Typhon,  who  was 
buried  in  fire  and  sulphur  among  the  Arimi.  If  Mr.  Taylor's 
correction  be  admissible,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Typhon  will 
be  no  other  than  the  plain  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Vid.  Wood's 
Essay,  p.  50. 

3.  There  has  been  much  dispute,  among  the  learned,  con- 
cerning the  Chronology  and  Author  of  the  Book  of  Job.  It  is 
probably  a  poetical  composition  of  Job  himself,  and  was  written 
about  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  As  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  our  suljject,  we  shall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
debate  ;  but  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  the  history  and  malady 
of  Job  by  the  celebrated  Augustin  Calmet  may  be  seen  in  his 
Comnicntarij  and  DictiunarTj  of  the  Bible.  Huetius,  also,  in  his 
Demonstratio  EvaugcUca,  'prop.  iv.  Dc  Libra  Job.  has  fully  dis- 
cussed this  question,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Book  of 
Job  was  written  by  Moses  when  he  lived  with  Jethro,  in  the  land 
of  Midian. 
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was  originally  written  in  Egypt ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  but  that  Homer  may  have  seen  a  copy  of  it 
during  his  stay  in  that  country.  We  are  informed  by  Herodotus 
tliat  he  was  furnished  by  the  Egyptians  with  the  outlines  of  his 
Mythology,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  Greece. 
From  these  considerations  we  may  infer,  that  whatever  was  known 
regarding  the  construction  of  poetry  among  the  Hebrews,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Phoenicians,  was  also  known  to  Homer. 

Another  argument,  or  at  least,  a  very  strong  probability, 
that  Poetry  was  cultivated  long  before  the  time  of  Homer,  in 
Greece,  may  be  founded  upon  the  origin  of  his  nation.  Taking 
even  the  fabulous  account  of  the  descent  of  the  Greeks  from  Hellen 
the  son  of  Deucalion,  we  may  see  that  they  must  have  been  at  first 
very  closely  connected,  both  as  to  their  language  and  customs 
with  the  ancient  Celts.  The  kingdom  of  Deucalion  was  Thessaly 
and  those  parts  bordering  upon  Illyria  towards  the  Adriatic 
gulph;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Italy  on  the  other  side  of  this 
gulph,  as  well  as  the  regions  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
were  about  that  time  inhabited  by  the  Celta3,  or  descendants  of 
Corner  the  son  of  Japheth,  who  afterwards  spread  themselves  over 
most  of  Europe,  and  fixed  their  habitations  especially  in  Celto- 
galatia  and  Britain,  part  of  wliith  they  occupy  to  this  very  day.' 
Now  we  may  trace  back  to  a  very  remote  age  the  cultivation  of 
poetry  among  these  Celts  or  Cymry ; — and  indeed  the  cultivation  of 
this  art  seems  almost  co-eval  with  the  existence  of  man,  for  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  which  is  the  peculiar  nurse  of  poetic 
effusions,  displays  her  romantic  fictions  in  their  full  luxuriance, 
when  the  other  more  vigorous  powers  of  the  mind  have  not  yet 

1.  Vid.  Davies'  Celtic  Researches.  Pezron,  Antiquite  de 
Gaulois.    Strabo  lib.  I.  cap.  2. 


combined  their  efforts  in  the  fabrication  of  the  grand  machinery  of 
intellectual  science.  Considering  then  that  the  Celts  and 
Hellenes  were  originally  closely  connected,  or  perhaps  even  the 
same  lineal  descendants  of  Gomer, — as  there  is  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  the  languages  of  their  posterity,  we  may  infer 
that  nearly  the  same  arts,  customs,  and  manners  prevailed  among 
both  these  nations.  Homer  flourished  only  about  four  centuries  after 
the  separation  of  the  Celts  and  the  Hellenes,  so  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Ionian  Bard  was  in  a  great  measure  acquainted 
with  the  poetry,  the  Druidical  institutions,  and  the  mythology  of 
the  ancient  Cymry,  To  the  travels  of  the  Poet  into  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia,  we  may  add  his  excursions  into  the  more  neighbouring 
countries,  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  together  with  the  surround- 
ing regions.  Whence  we  perceive  that  this  great  phenomenon  of 
profound  information,  had  actually  a  considerable  intercourse  with 
the  descendants  of  all  the  three  sons  of  Noah  ;  for  he  sprung  from 
the  laones,  who  were  most  probably  the  descendants  of  Javan, 
the  son  of  Japheth,  and  who  were  originally  closely  allied  with 
the  Cymry,  another  very  extensive  collateral  branch  of  the  same 
family,  and  among  whom  the  poet  is  even  thought  to  have 
extended  his  travels,  especially  into  Italy,  Spain,  &c.  he  lived 
some  time  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  among  the  descendants  of  Cham, 
and  had  probably  considerable  converse  with  the  posterity  of 
Shem  whom  he  found  scattered  over  Judaea,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  all  those  regions  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.' 
It  is  notour  intention  in  this  brief  Dissertation  to  strengthen  these 
conjectures  with  any  learned  discussion  ;  but  it  appears  at  least 

1.  For  a  full  account  of  the  dispersion  and  settlements  of  the 
Noachida:,  vid.  Calmct's  Commentary  on  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis. 
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plausible  from  what  wo  have  already  advanced,  that  whatever  was 
known  in  the  age  of  Homer,  respecting  the  art  of  alphabetical 
writing  and  of  poetry,  among  the  ancient  Cymry,'  Hellenes, 
Phcenicians,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldaeans,  we 
may  fairly  presume  it  was  also  known  to  Homer.  And  the  pro- 
bability that  something  very  considerable  was  known,  among  some 
of  these  nations,  arises  almost  to  a  certainty  from  the  improbability, 
that  such  unrivalled  productions  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  could 
have  sprung  forth  at  the  first  invention  of  Epic  poeti-y,  and  that 
they  could  have  glided  down  from  memory  to  memory, — evidently 
without  any  material  injury,  over  a  lapse  of  time  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years,  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  into  their  present  form  by  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of 
Athens.* 

The  two  great  works  of  Homer  are  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 


1.  The  learned  Edward  Davies,  in  his  Celtic  Researches, 
Sect.  6.  7.  has  given  an  ingenious  account  and  most  curious 
specimen  of  the  Druidical  Letters  of  the  ancient  Cymry. 

2.  Pisistratus,  the  father  of  Hipparchus,  is  generally  thought 
to  have  first  brought  Homer's  Poems  into  Athens;  but  Hippar- 
chus was  the  first  who,  by  a  law,  ordered  them  to  be  chaunted  at 
the  great  Panathenaic  Festival,  instituted  in  honour  of  Minerva. 
Vid.  Plat.  Lysis.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grcec.  vol.  I.  p.  270.  Pisistratus 
gathered  them  by  causing  a  proclamation  to  be  made  throughout 
all  Greece,  that  whosoever  should  bring  him  any  verses  of  Homer, 
should  be  rewarded  with  an  obolus  for  every  verse.  He  then 
selected  seventy  Grammarians,  and  gave  them  each  a  copy  of  all 
the  collections  to  revise  apart;  and  when  they  had  finished  their 
tasks,  they  compared  their  works  together  and  made  out  one 
perfect  copy  among  them,  prefixing  with  an  obelisk  those  verses 
which  they  thought  spurious.  Homer  had  left  all  his  Poems 
with  Creophylus  at  Samos  ;  and  Creophylus  transmitted  them  to 
his  posterity,  by  whom  they  were  privately  kept,  till  Lycurgus,  of 
Lacedaitnon,  coming  thither,  transcribed  them  and  carried  them 
out  of  Ionia  to  Peloponnesus,  and  hence  they  were  dispersed  in 
Rhapsodies  tliroughout  Greece.  Vid.  Ogilby's  Preliminary  Re- 
marks to  the  Iliad. 
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both  of  them  Epic  poems.  The  basis  of  the  Iliad  is  the  tenth 
year  of  tlie  Trojan  war,  and  it  hasbeengenerally  considered  that 
the  primary  design  of  the  Poet  was  to  celebrate  the  praises  of 
Achilles : — but,  according  to  this  opinion,  there  would  be  a  re- 
dimdancy  of  nearly  seven  Books,  and  the  poem  could  never  agree 
with  the  rule  of  Aristotle  respecting  Epic  poetry,  who  proposes 
the  Iliad  as  a  perfect  model.  Mr.  Penn,  who  is  also  followed  by 
Mr.  Trollope,  considers  the  poem  as  a  mere  delineation  of  the 
supreme  power  of  God,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  poet  may  be 
detected  in  the  short  clause,  Aiog  h  teXeisto  fiovXrj,  a.  5.  which  is 
generally  put  in  a  parenthesis,  as  quite  distinct  from  what  follows, 
but  which  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  two  following 
verses ;  according  to  this  punctuation  the  sense  would  be,  that 
the  will  of  the  supreme  God  was  gradually  accomplishing,  from  the 
first  commencement  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles  till  the  death  of  Hector, 
which  was  an  immediate  preliminary  to  the  destruction  of  Troy.^ 

In  the  Odyssey  we  have  an  account  of  the  travels  and  return 
of  Ulysses  from  the  Trojan  War.  Some  think  that  the  poet  de- 
lineates his  own  peregrinations  in  the  person  of  Ulysses.  As  a 
record  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  antiquity,  this  poem  is  far 
more  valuable  than  the  Iliad. 

The  other  works  of  Homer  which  are  still  extant,  and 
generally  considered  genuine,  are  Hymns  to  some  of  the  gods, 
and  the  Batrachomuomachia.  We  have  an  account  of  a  great 
number  of  other  poems  attributed  to  him,  such  as  the  Geranoma- 


1.  Vid.  Granville  Penn's  Examination  of  the  primary  argu- 
ment of  the  Iliad,  "  where  it  is  ably  maintained  that  the  poem  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  its  primary  and  governing  argu- 
ment is  the  sure  and  irresistible  jwwer  of  the  divine  will  exemplified 
in  the  death  and  burial  of  Hector,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Achilles." 
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chia,  Arachnomach'ia,  Psaromachia,  the  Epigoni,  Carmina  Cypria, 
the  Margites,  Thehais,  Phocoeis,  &c.  &c.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  called  Homer,  airo  tov  firj  opav,  from  his  blindness.  This 
however  is  only  a  conjecture, — and  a  very  absurd  conjecture  of 
those  who  suppose  that  he  was  born  blind.*  For  is  it  possible 
that  a  person  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  faculty  of  vision,  could 
give  such  exact  and  unparalleled  descriptions  of  the  scenes  of 
nature,  as  we  every  where  find  dispersed  over  the  works  of 
Homer  ?  Indeed  we  may  feel  tolerably  assured  that  he  did  not 
lose  his  sight  till  he  was  very  far  advanced  in  age,  or  at  least, 
till  after  the  composition  of  his  works  now  remaining ;  for  in  these 
voluminous  poems,  there  is  not  a  single  observation  made  that 
can  lead  to  the  most  distant  idea  of  his  blindness, — a  thing  it  is 
scarcely  possible  he  could  conceal, — except  in  one  of  the  Hymns 
attributed  to  him,  where  he  calls  himself  TvtpXog  avrjp.  The 
compositions  of  all  preceding  poets  seem  to  have  been  drowned 
as  it  were  by  the  transcendent  superiority  of  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  and  were  consequently  soon  forgotten, — while  in 
succeeding  ages,  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years  elapsed, 
before  a  genius  had  the  courage  to  conjure  up  the  shades  of  the 
long-departed  Muse,  and  dare  himself  to  traverse  on  her  ad- 
venturous wing  through  the  wilds  of  poetic  fiction, — through 
regions  yet  unknown.  The  ancients  had  such  veneration  for 
Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  temples  and  altars  to  him,  but 
offered  sacrifices  to  him,  and  worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  in- 
habitants of  Chios  celebrated  festivals  every  fifth  year  in  his 
honour,  and  medals  were  struck,  which  represented  him  as  sitting 

1.  Velleius  Paterculus,  after  venting  out  his  admiration  of 
Homer  in  the  grandest  eulogies,  indignantly  concludes:  quern  si 
quis ccecum genitum putat,  omnibus  sensibus  orbus  est!  lib.  I,  cap.  5. 
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on  a  throne,  holding  in  his  hands  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey.'  Of 
his  death  nothing  is  positively  known.  Plutarch  relates  a  tra- 
dition, that  he  died  from  grief,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to 
solve  a  riddle  proposed  to  him  by  some  fishermen  at  los,  having 
been  previously  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware  of  attempting 
the  solution.^  In  the  biographical  sketch  of  his  Life,  attributed 
to  Herodotus,  it  is  related,  that  having  taken  a  voyage  to  Athens, 
he  fell  sick  at  los,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  sea 
shore. ^ 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  of  Homer  with  an  extract 
from  Longinus  on  the  Sublime: 

"  Yet  Homer  himself  shews,  in  the  Odyssey,  that  when  a 
great  genius  is  in  decline,  a  fondness  for  the  fabulous  clings  fast 
to  age.  Many  arguments  may  be  brought  to  prove,  that  this 
poem  was  written  after  the  Iliad,  but  especially  this,  that  in  the 

1.^  Those  who  wish  to  gather  the  particulars  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Homer,  from  ancient  Authors,  may  consult  Strabo, 
lib.  XIV.  Lucian,  in  Encomio  Demoslhenis;  Heliodorus,  lib.  III. 
Pausanias,  in  Phocicis;  ^lian.  Far.  Hisl.  lib.  XIII.  cap.  22; 
Antholog.  lib.  IV.  Theocrit.  Idi/ll.  XVI.  Cicero  ^J'O  Archia,  &c. 
and  among  more  modern  Authors,  Leo  Allatius  depatria  Homeri, 
and  Cuper  on  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer. 

2.  This  riddle  is  preserved  in  the  Life  of  Homer,  at  the  end 
of  the  History  of  Herodotus.  The  Poet,  in  a  voyage  to  Athens, 
having  fallen  sick  at  los,  and  being  in  company  with  his  friends 
on  the  sea-shore,  some  fisher-boys  came  up  and  challenged  any 
of  them  to  interpret  this  ocnigma:  JVhat  ive  took,  we  left  behind, — 
What  JVC  took  not,  we  brought  along  with  tcs.  Homer,  and  his 
companions  being  unable  to  solve  the  riddle,  the  boys  themselves 
unfolded  the  meaning  of  it,  which  was, — that  when  theij  could  not 
fish,  theif  used  to  put  ashore,  and  louse  t/temsclves ;    the  vermin 

they  took  they  threw  away,  but  those  which  they  could  not  find  they 
brought  home. 

3.  Long  after,  when  his  poems  had  gained  universal  applause, 
the  inhabitants  of  los  engraved  this  epigram  on  his  sepulchre  ; 

Evfla^e  Ti]y  Itptjv  k£0a\»/)'  Kara  yala  caXuTrret, 
Av^pwj'  ijpwbjv  h:o(T[A7]Topa,  de'ioy  'Oj-nipoy. 
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Odyssey  he  has  occasionally  mentioned  the  sequel  of  those  cala- 
mities which  began  at  Troy,  as  so  many  episodes  of  that  fatal 
war ; — and  that  he  there  introduces  those  lamentations  and  woeful 
disasters,  as  formerly  undergone  by  his  heroes.  For  in  reality, 
the  Odyssey  is  nothing  else  but  the  epilogue  of  the  Iliad. 
Ev0a  fiev  Aiag  keitcii  apr]'ioe,  evda  o'  Aj^tXXeuej 
Ev0a  ^£  Ilarpo/cXoc,  deofiv  firi(TTU)p  araXavroQ, 

Ev0a  ^  £fios  cpiKoe  vioq. Odyss.  y.  109. 

There  warlike  Ajax,  there  Achilles  lies, 
Patroclus  there,  a  man  divinely  wise; 
There  too  my  dearest  son. — 
It  proceeds,  I  suppose,  from  the  same  reason,  that  having  written 
the  Iliad  in  the  youth  and  vigour  of  his  genius,  he  has  furnished 
it  with  continued  scenes  of  action  and  combat; — whereas,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Odyssey  is  spent  in  narration,  the  delight  of 
old  age.  So  that,  in  the  Odyssey,  Homer  may  with  justice  be 
resembled  to  the  setting-sun ;  whose  grandeur  still  remains,  with- 
out the  meridian  heat  of  his  beams.  The  style  is  not  so  grand 
and  majestic  as  that  of  the  Iliad ;  the  sublimity  not  continued  with 
so  much  spirit,  nor  so  uniformly  noble ;  the  tides  of  passion  flow 
not  along  with  so  much  profusion,  nor  do  they  hurry  away  the 
reader  in  so  rapid'  a  current.  There  is  not  the  same  volubility 
and  quick  variation  of  the  phrase;  nor  is  the  work  embellished 
with  so  many  strong  and  expressive  images.  Yet,  like  the 
ocean,  whose  very  shores  when  deserted  by  the  tide,  mark  out 
Iiow  wide  it  sometimes  flows,  so  Homer's  genius,  when  ebbing 
into  all  those  fabulous  and  incredible  ramblings  of  Ulysses,  shews 
plainly  how   sublime  it  once  had  been.'     When  I   speak  these 

1 .    Never  did  any  criticism  equal,  much  less  exceed,  this  of 
Longinus  in  sublimity. — Let  us  here  take  a  view  of  him,  whilst 

he 
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things,  I  am  not,  however,  forgetful  of  those  storms,  which  are 
so  terribly  described  in  several  parts  of  the  Odyssey ; — of  the 
adventures  of  Ulysses  with  the  Cyclop,  some  other  instances  of 
the  true  sublime; — I  am  merely  speaking  of  old  age,  but  never- 
theless 'tis  the  old  age  of  Homer.  However,  it  is  evident  from 
the  whole  series  of  the  Odyssey,  that  there  is  far  more  narration 
in  it,  than  action. 

I  have  digressed  thus  far  merely  for  the  sake  of  shewing,  that 
in  the  decline  of  their  vigour,  minds  of  the  greatest  genius  are  apt 
to  turn  aside  into  trifles.  Those  stories  of  shutting  up  the  winds 
in  a  bag; — Of  the  men  in  Circe's  island,  metamorphosed  into 
swine,  whom  Zoilus  calls  squeaking  little  pigs; — Of  Jupiter's 
nurture  by  the  doves  like  one  of  their  young; — Of  Ulysses,  in  a 
wreck,  when  he  took  no  sustenance  for  ten  days,  and  all  those  in- 
credible absurdities  concerning  the  death  of  the  suitors; — what 
else  can  we  call  these  things  but  dreams, — though  such  indeed 
as  Jove  might  dream  !  Another  reason  which  has  induced  me  to 
relate  these  things  concerning  the  Odyssey,  was  my  desire  of 
convincing  you,  that  a  decrease  of  the  pathetic  in  great  orators 
and  poets  often  ends  in  the  moral  kind  of  writing ;  thus  the 
Odyssey,  furnishing  us  with  rules  of  morality,  drawn  from  that 
course  of  life  which  the  suitors  led  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  has, 
in  some  degree,  the  air  of  a  comedy,  where  the  various  manners 
of  men  are  ingeniously  and  faithfully  described."  De  Sublim. 
Sect.  IX. 

he  points  out  the  beauties  of  the  best  writers,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  own.  Equal  himself  to  the  most  celebrated  authors,  he  gives 
them  the  eulogies  due  to  their  merit.  He  not  only  judges  his 
predecessors  by  the  true  laws  and  standard  of  good  writing,  but 
leaves  posterity  in  himself  a  model  and  pattern  of  genius  and 
judgment.     Dr.  Pearce. 
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SECTION   II. 


CONCERNING  THE   MYTHOLOGY   OF   HOMER. 


It  is  impossible  to  read  the  works  of  Homer  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  wonderful  strain  of  pious  feeling  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  them  ;  every  sentiment  that  is  expressed 
appears  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  holy  contemplation, — every  design 
that  is  planned  is  the  result  of  the  irreversible  decrees  of  the 
Supreme  Disposer  of  the  Universe, — every  scheme  that  is  accom- 
plishing is  directed  by  the  overruling  hand  of  providential  agency, 
and  every  action  that  is  carried  into  execution  bears  the  indelible 
stamp  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  justice,  and  power.  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  is  but  one  vast  superstructure 
built  upon  faith — upon  the  solemn  consciousness  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Governor  who  superintends  over  the  affairs  of  men, — 
whose  moral  attributes  combine  with  the  efforts  of  his  sovereign 
and  immutable  will,  in  animating  the  whole  machinery  of  moral 
actions, — a  fabric  reared  indeed  in  all  the  stupendous  majesty  of 
poetic  fiction,  adorned  with  all  the  decorations  of  fancy,  and  en- 
veloped with  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  enchantments,  that  a 
mind  the  most  inventive  could  conceive,  or  imagination  the  most 
sublime  could  pourtray, — still,  a  fabric  designed  as  it  were  for  the 
habitation  of  the  Most  High,  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
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wliere  we  behold  witli  astonishment  the  representations  of  his 
cliaracter  delineated  in  the  most  masterly  images, — his  power 
arrayed  in  the  most  awful  terrors,  his  wrath  and  resolution  em- 
pictured  in  the  most  gloomy  solemnities,  his  wisdom  and  goodness 
surrounded  with  a  halo  of  the  most  ineffable  splendour,  and  his 
mercy  and  love  beaming  forth  the  rays  of  the  most  refreshing  and 
cheering  consolation,  till  we  are  lost  awhile  amid  the  mystic 
wonders,  and  dream  that  we  are  gazing  in  the  sacred  shrine  of 
inspiration  on  the  grand  revelations  of  human  Redemption ! ' 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  poetic  effusions  of  ancient  days  are 
scarcely  ever  appreciated  in  this  light ;  they  are  perused  as 
affording  means  to  become  acquainted  with  the  languages  in  which 


1 .    Probably  the  above  sketch  may  appear  somewhat  hyper- 
bolical ;  a  comparison  of  the  gnomologies  of  Homer  with  similar 
passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may,  however,  shew  that  it  is 
not  altogether  groundless.  Those  who  have  leisure  and  inclination, 
in  reading  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad,  may  find  great  pleasure 
in  comparing  Iliad  a.  178,  and  Jerem.  ix.  23,  1  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  a.  218, 
and  Prov.  xv.  29,  St.  John  ix.  31 ;  /3.  117,  and  Ezek.  xxxv.  4 ; 
(I  197,  and  Prov.  viii.  15,  Dan.  ii.  21,  Rom.  xiii.  1 ;  (3.  204,  and 
Judges  ix.  2,  1  Sam.  viii.  5,  Prov.  xxviii.  2,  St.  James  iii.  1 ; 
/3.  435,  and  Eccles.  ix.  10;  /3.  833,  and  1  Sam.  ii.  25;   y,  165, 
and  Eccles.  iii.  13,  1  Tim.  iv.  4;  y.  108,  Eccles.  xi.  10,  and  Tit. 
ii.  6;  ^.  62,  and  Eccles.  x.  4  ;  c.  84,  and  1  Sam.  xvii.  47,  Prov. 
xxi.  31  ;  0.  160,  and  Habac.  ii.  3,  St.  Luke  xviii.  7.  8 ;  S.  442, 
and  Prov.  xvii.  14,  St.  James  iii.  5  ;  e.  130,  and  Acts  xxiii.  9  ; 
€.  178,  and  Psal.  ii.  12,  xc.  2,  Revel,  vi.  17;  e.  441,  and  Esai. 
xlvi.  5;  £.  606,  and  Acts  v.  39  ;  C  112,  and  1  Sam.  iv.  9,  2  Sam. 
X.  12,  1  Cor.  xvi.  13  ;  (^.  129,  and  Acts  xi.  17  ;  <^.  146,  and  Sirac. 
xiv.  18.  19,  Eccles.  i.  4;  4".  208,  and  1  Cor.  xii.  31.  xiv.  12; 
4r.  266,  and  Psal.  xxvi.  6,  Esai.  i.  15  ;  ^.  353,  and  Psal.  cvii.  17 ; 
C  487,  and  St.  John  vii.  30  ;  C  488,  and  2  Sam.  xiv.  14,  Heb. 
ix.  27  ;  C  491,  and  Prov.  xxxi.   19.     These  similar  passages 
with    a   vast  number   of  others  throughout  the    Iliad  and   the 
Odyssey,  as  well  as  an  immense  and  valuable  collection  of  cor- 
responding apophthegms  from  other  authors  of  antiquity,  may  be 
seen  at  one  view  in    the  Gnomologia  Homerica  of  the  learned 
Duport,  who  was  formerly  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 
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they  were  written,  revered  as  memorials  of  antiquity,  admired 
as  master-pieces  of  art,  and  felt  as  piercing  the  heart  with  touches 
of  the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  or  deluging  the  soul  with  a 
flood  of  the  most  overwhelming  sublimities.  But  when  they  are 
found  multiplying  their  gods  without  number,  and  investing  even 
the  most  ridiculous  affections  of  nature  with  the  incommunicable 
attributes  of  the  Divinity, — when  they  are  perceived  introducing 
these  holy  objects  of  adoration  upon  the  wide  stage  of  the  world, 
brutalized  by  the  foulest  passions  that  can  draw  a  blush  on  the  face 
of  humanity,  actuated  by  the  most  malicious  feelings  that  can 
distort  the  countenance  of  envy,  hurried  forth  into  the  most  bar- 
barous actions  that  can  be  stamped  on  the  haggard  looks  of  cruelty, 
and  planning  and  executing  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  in  proportion 
as  their  schemes  were  uncontrolable  by  the  more  wise  decrees, 
and  irresistible  by  the  more  just  desires  of  man, — nay,  when  even 
the  father  of  poetry  divides  the  republic  of  his  gods  into  the  most 
hostile  factions,  who  originally  kindled  the  spark  of  the  direful  war 
of  Troy,  who  were  the  continual  stimulants  during  the  progress 
of  that  tremendous  contest,  and  often  dyed  the  Scamandrian 
plain  with  the  innocent  blood  of  heroes,  and  finally  eradicated 
from  the  face  of  being  a  whole  nation,'  that  had  served  both 
parties  with  the  most  scrupulous  piety,  and  had  spent  its  wealth 
in  temples  for  their  honour  and  sacrifices  for  their  worship, 
— when  such  monstrous  inconsistencies  are  every  where  scattered 
over  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Muses,  we  are  apt  to  turn  away 
with  disgust,  and  consider  them  as  a  mere  mass  of  absurdity, 


1.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Romans  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Trojans,  but  perhaps  this  is  only  a  fiction  in- 
vented by  that  vain  and  superstitious  people.  Vid.  Wood's  Essay 
on  Homer. 
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altogetlicr  incongruous  with  every  shadow  of  reason,  and  perfectly 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  Divine  essence.  'l"he 
slightest  consideration  would  however  teach  us,  that  we  have 
drawn  our  conclusions  far  too  hastily  ;  there  lies  concealed  under 
the  mantle  of  outward  appearance,  a  mystery  which  involves  the 
most  momentous  truths ;  we  find  depicted  amid  these  sacred 
arcana  the  existence,  the  unity,  and  all  the  essential  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  God,  nay — we  find  these  attributes  harmonizing  in 
the  most  beautiful  symmetry,  and  affording  such  a  perfect  mirror 
of  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  that  the  ancient  system  of  heathen 
theology  may  be  looked  upon  as  little  inferior  to  the  oracles  of 
the  patriarchal  and  prophetic  sages,  save  in  the  grand  covenant 
of  human  Redemption  through  the  death  of  the  promised 
Messiah. 

Ancient  History  is  tolerably  clear  from  the  era  of  Cyrus  the 
great,  or  the  time  when  Cadmus  and  Pherecydes  introduced  the 
art  of  prose  alphabetical  writing,  about  544  years  before  Christ. 
From  this  time  down  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  including  a 
period  of  nearly  six  hundred  years,  we  have  one  continued  series 
of  writers,  who  agree  concerning  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  in 
every  succeeding  age  the  system  of  their  mythology  grows  more 
and  more  complex  and  absurd  ;  at  least,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  the  true  theology  became  a  branch  of  philosophy  con- 
fined only  to  men  of  learning,  whereas,  the  ignorant  multitude 
followed  the  gods  of  fiction  and  romance,  and  worshipped  the 
phantoms  of  their  own  bewildered  imaginations.  But  the  higher 
we  trace  the  footsteps  of  time,  and  explore  the  annals  of  antiquity, 
the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  we  recognize  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  Eternal  God.  In  the  course  of  the  following  observations  we 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  generation  of  Hesiod's  gods,  was 
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nothing  more  than  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  agency  of 
the  one  Supreme  Essence  operating  by  a  combination  of  different 
attributes,  and  guiding  by  a  mysterious  influence  the  affairs  of 
the  universe :  and  we  shall  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  explain 
the  harmonif  of  the  Homeric  Theologij,  which  is  the  principal 
object  of  our  present  investigation.^  And  for  this  purpose  we 
shall  now  extract  the  substance  of  the  learned  Dr.  Cudwordi's 
General  Survey  of  the  Pagan  Deities. 

As  the  opinion  of  many  self-existent  Deities  is  irrational  in 


1.  "I  am  very  sensible,  my  lord,  that  Homer's  Mythology  is 
little  understood, — or  to  express  it  better,  is  little  felt.  And  for 
this  reason,  the  effects  of  his  Egyptian  education  are  lost  upon 
the  greater  part  of  his  readers.  There  are  but  few  who  look 
upon  the  Divine  Persons  he  employs,  otherwise  than  so  many 
groundless  fctions,  which  he  made  at  pleasure,  and  miglit  employ 
indifferently ;  giving  to  Neptune,  for  instance,  the  work  done  by 
Apollo,  and  introducing  Venus  to  perform  what  he  now  ascribes 
to  Minerva.  But  it  is  mere  vrant  of  perception.  His  gods  are 
all  natural  feelings  of  the  several  powers  of  the  universe, —  or,  as 
the  Bishop  of  fhessalonica  calls  them,  evvoiiLv  ivyevu)v  triciai  £i- 
(Tiv  r]  TrapairETafffuiTu,  shadowings  or  wrappers  of  noble  sentiments. 
They  are  not  a  bundle  of  extravagant  stories,  but  the  most 
delicate,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  majestic  method  of"  ex- 
pressing the  effects  of  those  natural  powers,  which  have  the 
greatest  influence  upon  our  minds  and  bodies."  BlachvaWs  In- 
quinj  into  the  Life  of  Homer,  p.  l^S.  We  shall  (piote  another 
passage  to  the  same  effect  from  the  ancient  Poet  Aratus: 

jAEaTat  ce  Atoe  7ra<rat  ^lef  ayviui, 

Hdaai  o   ayOpcjTTioy  ayopui,  pearij  <:e  OaXcKraa, 

Kelt  Xll-lEfee'   TTCiy-l]   CE  AlOe  KE)(piipEOa  TTafTE£' 

Tov  yap  Kai  yEVOQ  f(7/^£v. 

St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  28,  cited  this  last  hemistich  before  the  court 
of  the  Areopagus:  ei'  civtw  yap  (mjxev  kui  KiroupEda,  Kai  ect^eV 
we  (Cat  -ivec  Tibv  Ka&  vj-tctQ  Troirjrioy  EiprjKaai,  Tuv  yap  Kai  ysyoe 
EafXEv.  The  former  part  of  this  verse  seems  also  to  have  reference 
to  an  old  Iambic  : 

^upev  ^'  ev  avTto  Kui  wvoDjueGa. — 
We  have  also  in  Virgil,  the  expression  Jovis  omnia  plena,  and  in 
another  place,  Deum  namque  ire  j)er  omnes  Terrasque  tractusque 
maris.  Sec. 
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itst'lf,  so  is  it  likewise  plainly  repugnant  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
world ;  in  which,  as  Macroh'ms  writes,  omnia  sunt  connexa,  all  thinga 
conspire  together  into  one  harmomj,  and  are  carried  on  peaceably 
and  quietly,  without  any  tumult  or  confusion,  or  the  least  appear- 
ance of  schism  or  faction  ;  which  could  not  possibly  be  supposed, 
were  the  world  made  and  governed  by  a  rabble  of  self-existent 
Deities,  co-ordinate  and  independant  upon  one  Supreme.  Where- 
fore this  kind  of  Polytheism  was  confuted  by  Origen  in  the 
followinfT  manner  :  7ro(rw  ouj'  IjeXtiov  to  ek  twv  vpcofieviav  irEiQojxtvov 
toIq  Kara  ttjv  £VTai,iav  tov  Koa^iov  atjieiv  rov  Cr)fxiovpyov  avTOv  tvog 
ovTog  kya,  Kai  avfiirveovTog  avrov  oXw  kavro),  Kai  cia  touto  fit] 
IvvafXEVov  vrro  TroXXwv  crjixiovfjyCJy  yeyoy^yai,  wc  ovd'  viro  TroWdy 
\l/V)(^iuy  (JvyEytaQaL  c\ov  Toy  ovpavov  Kivovawv  ;  How  much  better  is 
it,  agreeably  to  what  we  see  in  the  harmonious  system  of  the  world, 
to  worship  one  only  Maker  of  the  world,  which  is  one,  and  conspir- 
ing throughout  with  its  whole  self,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been 
made  by  matiy  artificers,  as  neither  can  it  be  contained  by  many 
souls  regulating  the  motion  of  the  whole  heaven  ?  Now,  since  this 
opinion  is  both  irrational  in  itself  and  repugnant  to  the  phenomena, 
there  is  the  less  probability  that  it  should  have  been  received  and 
entertained  by  all  the  more  intelligent  Pagans.  And  that  they  did 
not  thus  universally  look  upon  all  their  gods  as  so  many  unmade, 
self-existent  beings,  is  unquestionably  manifest  from  hence,  be- 
cause ever  since  Homer's  and  Hesiod's  time  at  least,  the  Greeks 
generally  acknowledged  a  Theogonia,  a  generation  and  temporary 
production  of  the  gods.  Concerning  this  Theogonia,  Herodotus 
(Euterp.  53.)  writes  in  this  manner:  oBev  yup  t.ytytTO  l<aarog 
rujy  Oeoiy,  tiTt  aei  rjcray  nayrEC,  okoIoi  t£  Tivtg  ra  tioea,  ovk  tTnare.- 
uTO  lifXfii-  ov  TTpu)r]v  Tt  Kui  ■)^Oe.r,  wc  £<7r££j/  \oy<^'  'llaiocov  yap  Kai 
Ofitjpoy  7]\iKiT)v   Tf.TpaKU(noi>n  tTtai   roiced)   fitv   TrpiaftvTtpovc  yt- 
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viaOcu,  Kcn  ov  nXeofft.  'Ovtoi  o'  eicri  ul  TroiTjcravrtc  Oeoyoyiay  'E\- 
Xrjffi,  Kut  To'iffi  Ow'tai  Tuc  ETruvvfiiac  hovrEQ.  Whence  every  one  of 
the  gods  was  generated,  or  whether  they  were  all  of  them  always 
in  existence,  and  what  are  their  forms,  is  a  thing  that  was  not 
known  till  very  lately ;  for  I  consider  that  Hesiod  and  Homer 
flourished  no  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  my  time ;  and 
these  were  they  who  introduced  the  Theogonia  among  the  Greeks, 
and  gave  the  gods  their  several  names;  tliat  is,  settled  the  Pagan 
Theology.  Now  if  before  Hesiod' s  and  Homers  time  it  was  a  thing 
unknown  and  undetermined  among  the  Greeks,  whetlier  their  gods 
were  generated,  or  all  of  them  existed  from  eternity,  then  it  was 
not  universally  concluded  by  them,  that  they  were  all  unmade  and 
self-existent.  And  though  perhaps  in  those  ancient  times,  there 
might  be  different  opinions  concerning  the  generation  and  eternity  of 
the  gods,  yet  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  who  thought  them  to  be  all 
eternal,  must  therefore  necessarily  suppose  tliem  to  be  also  un- 
made and  self -existent.  For  Aristotle,  who  asserted  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  also,  of  his  gods,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  did  not  however  suppose  them  to  be  self-existent  or  first 
'principles,  but  all  dependent  upon  one  principle  or  original  Deity. 
And  indeed  the  true  meaning  of  that  question  in  Herodotus, 
whether  the  gods  were  generated,  or  existed  all  of  them  from 
eternity,  is  really  no  other  than  that  of  Plato's,  u  ytyovev  o  Koapoc, 
t]  aytvr]Q  tari,  whether  the  world  was  made  or  unmade;  and 
whether  it  had  a  temporary  beginning,  or  existed  such  as  it  is  from 
eternity. 

We  are  not  able  to  find,  among  the  Pagans,  any  who  asserted 
a  multitude  of  unmade,  self-existent  deities; — on  tlie  contrary  we 
shall  now  find  one — no  less  than  Aristotle,  who  took  notice  of 
this  opinion  of  ttoWcu  apx*^''  '"''"y  principles,  in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  confute  it, — but  who  was  not  occasioned,  however,  to  do 
that,  because  it  was  a  doctrine  then  generally  received,  but  only 
because  he  had  a  mind  odiously  to  impute  such  a  thing  to  the 
Pytliagoreans  and  Platonists,  who  made  Ideas — or,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called.  Numbers,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  principles  of 
things.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  itself  is  well  refuted  by  that 
Philosopher  (Met.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  10.)  in  this  manner  :  6i  ce  Xejovteq 
TOV  apidfJLoy  TrpiaTOV  tov  jJLadrjjxaTtKov,  Kai  ovtuq  an  aXKriv  e^Ofieprjv 
ovaiav  Kai  apj^ac  kicaffrrjQ  aWa^,  eTreiaoBibocr}  Tr)v  tov  Travroc  ovaiav 
Troiov(Tiv,  K.  T.  \.  They  who  say  that  Mathematical  number  is  the 
first,  and  suppose  one  j^Tinc'iple  of  one  thing,  and  another  of  another, 
would  make  the  world  to  be  like  an  incoherent  and  disagreeing 
jwem,  where  things  do  not  all  mutually  contribute  to  one  another, 
7ior  conspire  together  to  make  zip  one  sense  and  harmony ;  but  the 
contrary  is  most  evident  in  the  world ;  and  therefore  there  cannot 
be  many  principles,  but  only  one.  From  whence  it  is  manifest, 
that  though  Aristotle,  as  well  as  the  other  Pagans,  was  a  worship- 
per of  many  gods,  since  he  somewhere  represents  it  very  absurd 
to  sacrifice  to  none  but  Jupiter,  yet  he  was  no  Polytheist,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  of  many  unmade,  self-cxistcnt  deities; 
nor  indeed  a  Ditheist,  or  assertor  of  two  understanding  principles, 
a  good  and  evil  god,  as  Plutarch  pretended  him  to  be,  since  here 
he  not  only  explodes  that  opinion  of  TroXXat  apx"t>  many  j)rinciples, 
but  also  expressly  derives  all  from  one,  and  in  that  very  chapter 
affirms  that  good  is  a  principle,  but  not  evil.  But  as  for  the 
Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  there  perstringed  by  him,  though  it 
be  true  that  they  made  Ideas  in  some  sense,  Principles,  as  the 
Paradigms  of  things,  yet  according  to  Aristotle's  own  confession, 
they  declared  also  that  there  was  aX\»;  apx*?  >^vpi<^rtpa,  another 
superior  or  more  excellent  'principle,  which  is  indeed  that  whicli 
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was  called  by  tliein  the   to  h,  i  /^o^'«c,    Unilij  itself,   or  Monad, 
that  is,  One  most  Simple  Deity. 

Though  we  have  already  demonstrated  that  the  Pagan  gods 
were  not  all  supposed  to  be  unmade  self-existent  beings,  because 
a  Theogonia,  a  Generation  and  temporary  production  of  the  gods, 
was  acknowledged,  yet  for  as  much  as  it  might  be  suspected, 
that  the  ancients  held,  notwithstanding,  a  multitude  of  unmade 
Deities ;  we  have  now  made  the  best  enquiry  we  could  concerning 
this,  and  the  utmost  that  we  have  been  able  yet  to  discover  is, 
that  some  few  of  the  professed  Pagans,  as  well  as  of  pretended 
Christians,  have  indeed  asserted  a  drqilicity  of  such  gods,  one  good, 
and  the  other  evil,  but  no  more ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary  we 
have  found,  that  Aristotle  professedly  opposed  this  opinion  of 
many  principles,  or  unmade  gods,  which  certainly  he  should  never 
have  done,  had  it  then  been  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
Pagans.  But  we  should  be  enabled  to  make  a  more  clear  judg- 
ment concerning  this  controversy, — whether  there  was  not  among 
the  Pagan  Deities,  a  multitude  of  supposed  unmade  beings,  if  we 
were  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  religion  of  the  Pagans,  and 
consider  all  the  several  kinds  of  gods  worshipped  by  them, — 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads:  First,  it  is  certain, 
that  many  of  the  Pagan  gods  were  nothing  else  but  dead  men,  or 
the  souls  of  men  deceased,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Heroes,  and  by 
the  Latins,  Manes,  such  as  Hercules,  Liber,  jEsculapiiis,  Castor, 
Pollux,  Quirinus,  and  the  like.  Nor  was  this  true  only  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  also  of  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and 
Babylonians.  For  which  cause,  the  Pagan  Sacrifices  are  con- 
temptuously called  in  the  Scriptures  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Dead, 
that  is,  not  of  dead  and  lifeless  Statues,  but  of  Dead  Men.  And 
this  was  the  reason,  why  many  of  the  religious  Rites  and  Solem- 
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nities  observed  by  the  Pagan  Priests,  were  mournful  a.m\  funereal, 
as  it  is  expressed  in Baruch  (vi.  31)  concerning  tlie  Babylonians: 
Their  Priests  sit  in  their  temples,  having  their  clothes  rent,  and 
their  heads  and  beards  shaven,  and  nothing  upon  their  heads ;  they 
roar  and  cry  before  their  gods,  as  men  do  at  the  feast  when  one  is 
dead.  And  the  same  is  noted  likewise  by  the  Poet  concerning 
the  Egyptians, 

Et  quern  tu  plangens,  hominem  testaris,  Osirin  : 
and  intimated  by  Xenophanes  the  Colophonian,  when  he  repre- 
hensively  admonished  the  Egyptians  after  this  manner :  ei  Beovq 
vofii^ovat,  fir)  dpr]VElv,  ei  Ie  Qpr^voxxri,  fir)  Qeov£  vofxii^eiv,  that  if  they 
considered  them  gods,  they  should  not  lament  them,  but  if  they 
would  lament  them,  they  should  no  longer  think  them  gods.  More- 
over, it  is  well  known  that  this  custom  of  deifying  men,  was  after- 
wards carried  much  farther,  and  that  living  men,  as  Emperors, 
had  temples  and  altars  erected  to  them, — nay,  human  Polities  and 
Cities,  were  also  sometimes  deified  by  the  Pagans,  Rome  itself 
being  made  a  goddess.  Now  no  man  can  imagine  that  those 
men-gods  and  city-gods,  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  so  many 
unmade,  self-existent  Deities,  as  they  were  not  indeed  so  much 
as  ^vff£t  ytvr]Toi  Beot,  gods  made  or  generated  by  nature,  but  rather 
artificially  made  by  human  will  and  pleasure.  Again,  another  sort 
of  the  Pagan  Deities,  were  all  the  greater  parts  of  the  visible 
Mundane  System,  or  corporeal  world,  as  supposed  to  be  animated, 
tlie  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  and  even  the  Earth  itself 
under  the  names  of  Vesta  and  C'ybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and 
the  like.  Now  it  is  certain  also,  that  none  of  these  could  be 
taken  for  unmade  self-existent  Deities,  by  those  who  supposed 
the  whole  world  itself  to  have  been  generated,  or  had  a  beginning, 
which,  Aristotle  tells  us,  was  the  generally  received  opinion  before 
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his  time.  There  was,  moreover,  a  third  sort  of  Pagan  deities, 
/Ethereal  and  Aerial  Animals  invisible,  called  Demons,  Genii,  and 
Lares,  superior  indeed  to  men,  but  inferior  to  the  celestial  or 
mundane  gods  before  mentioned.  Wherefore,  these  also  must 
necessarily  be  looked  upon  by  them  as  merely  yevtjrot  deoi,  gene- 
rated or  created  gods,  since  they  were  but  certain  inferior  parts 
of  the  whole  generated  world.  Besides  all  these,  the  Pagans  had 
yet  another  sort  of  gods,  that  were  nothing  but  mere  accidents,  or 
affections  of  substances,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be  sup- 
posed by  them  to  be  self-existent  Deities,  because  they  could  not 
so  much  as  subsist  by  themselves ; — such  were.  Virtue,  Piety, 
Felicity,  Truth,  Faith,  Hope,  Justice,  Clemency,  Love,  Desire, 
Health,  Peace,  Honor,  Fame,  Liberty,  Memory,  Sleep,  Night,  &c. 
all  of  wliich  had  their  temples  or  altars  erected  to  them.  Now 
this  kind  of  Pagan  gods,  cannot  well  be  conceived  to  have  been 
any  thing  else,  but  the  various  manifestations,  of  the  One  Divine 
Force,  Power,  and  Providence,  that  runs  through  the  whole  world, 
as  respecting  the  good  and  evil  of  men,  fictitiously  jicrsonated,  and 
represented  as  so  many  gods  and  goddesses.  Lastly,  there  is  still 
another  kind  of  Pagati  gods,  having  substantial  and  i^ersonal 
names,  which,  however,  cannot  be  conceived  to  so  many  Under- 
standing Beings,  unmade  and  independent  upon  any  Supreme, 
were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  this, — because  they  have  all 
of  them  their  particular  places  and  provinces,  offices  and  functions 
severally  assigned  to  them,  and  to  which  they  are  confined,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  one  another,  but  agreeably  to  make  up  one 
orderly  and  harmonious  system  of  the  whole  ; — one  of  those  gods 
ruling  only  in  the  heavens,  another  in  the  air,  another  in  the  sea, 
and  another  in  the  earth  and  hell ; — one  being  the  god  or  goddess 

of  Learning  and  Wisdom,  another  of  Speech  and  Eloquence,  another 
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of  Justice  and  political  order^ — one  the  god  of  mar,  another  of 
pleasure,  another  of  corn,  another  of  nine,  &c.  For  how  can  it 
be  conceived,  that  a  multitude  o{ understanding  beings,  self-existent 
and  independent,  could  thus  of  themselves  have  fallen  into  such 
an  uniform  order  and  harmony,  and  having  quietly  and  peaceably 
shared  the  government  of  the  whole  world  among  them,  should 
carry  it  on  with  such  constant  regularity  1 

But  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  appears  to  be  this, — that 
the  ancient  Pagans  physiologized  in  their  Theology,  and  whether 
looking  upon  the  whole  world  animated,  as  the  Supreme  God, 
and  consequently  the  several  parts  of  it  as  his  living  members,  or 
else  apprehending  it  to  be  at  least  a  mirror,  or  visible  image  of  the 
invisible  Deity,  and  consequently  all  its  several  parts,  as  so  many 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Providence,  they  imagined 
that  all  their  devotion  towards  the  Deity  ought  not  to  be  huddled  up 
in  one  general  and  confused  acknowledgement  of  a  Supreme 
Invisible  Being,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all,  but  that  all  the 
several  manifestations  of  the  Deity  in  the  world,  considered  singly 
and  apart  by  themselves,  should  be  made  so  many  distinct  objects 
of  their  devout  veneration  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  did  vpoau)- 
TTOTToulv,  speak  of  the  things  in  nature  and  the  parts  of  the  world, 
as  persons,  and  consequently  as  so  many  gods  and  goddesses, — 
yet  in  such  a  maimer,  that  the  intelligent  might  easily  understand 
the  meaning,  tliat  all  these  were  really  nothing  else,  but  so  many 
names  and  notions  of  that  One  Numen,  Divine  Force  and  Power, 
which  runs  through  the  whole  world,  variously  displaying  itself 
therein.  To  this  effect,  Balbus  in  Cicero  :  Videtisne  ut  a  Physicis 
rebus,  tracta  ratio  sit  ad  commentitios  et  fictos  Deos  ?  See  you 
not  how  from  the  things  of  nature  fictitious  gods  have  been  made  ? 
And  Origen  seems  to  insist  upon  this  very  thing,  (where  Celsus 
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upbraids  the  Jews  and  Christians  for  worshipping  one  only  God) 
shewing  that  all  that  seeming  multiplicity  of  Pagan  gods  could  not 
be  understood  of  so  many  distinct,  substantial,  independent 
Deities  :  SeiKwro  roivvv  Trwf  ovtoq  ^vvarai  Trapa(TTJ](Tai  to  ttXtjSoc 
rwv  Kad^  'E\\r/mc,  rj  rovf  Xonrovg  (japfiapovg'  BeiicvvTO  viroaraaiv 
Kai  ovffiav  M.vr}fio(Tvvr}q  ytvvG)aT}Q  awo  AiOQ  Tag  Movarag,  t)  Qe/Ji^os 
rac  'Clpac,  rj  Tag  XapiTag  aiei  yvfivag  wapaaTTjaaTO  ^vvaadai  kut' 
ovcriav  vtpeffTrjKevai'  aX\'  ov  cvvrjffETai  ra  '^XKrjvwy  avairXaff/iaTa 
awfiaroTTOiEiffdai  ^oKovvTa  awo  tuiv  it  pay  fiaTbJv  ^eiKvvyai  Qeovg. 
Let  Celsus  therefore  himself  shew  how  he  is  able  to  make  out  a 
multiplicity  of  gods  substantial  and  self-existent,  according  to  the 
Greeks  and  other  barbarous  Pagans ;  let  him  declare  the  essence 
and  substantial  personality  of  that  Memory  which  by  Jupiter 
generated  the  Muses,  or  of  that  Themis  which  brought  forth  the 
Hours  ;  or  let  him  shew  how  the  graces  always  naked  do  subsist  by 
themselves.  But  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  this,  nor  to  make  it 
appear  that  those  figments  of  the  Greeks,  which  seem  to  be  really 
nothing  else  but  the  things  of  nature  allegorically  ^JersoMo^erf,  are 
so  many  disinct,  self-existent  Deities. 

This  fictitious  personifying  and  deifying  of  things  by  the 
Pagan  T heologists  were  done  in  two  different  ways :  First,  when 
those  things  in  nature  were  themselves,  without  any  change  of 
names,  spoken  of  as  persons,  and  thus  made  gods  and  goddesses. 
Secondly,  when  there  were  distinct  Proper  and  Personal  names 
accommodated  severally  to  those  things,  as  that  of  Minerva  to 
tvisdoni,  of  Neptune  to  the  sea,  of  Ceres  to  corn,  oi  Bacchus  to 
wine,  &:c.  This  mystery  of  the  Pagan  Polytheism  is  thus  fully 
expounded  by  Moscopulus  (in  Hesiod.  p.  1 ) :  ktteov  oti  iravra  o'l 
EXXrjvec  a  Svvafiiv  fj^ovro  twpovv,  ovk  avev  eiritTTaaiag  Bedv  ttjv 
Swa/J-iv  avT(i)v  tvipytiv  evom^ov,  kyi  ^'  oyo^aTi  to  t(.  ttjv  ^vyaf^^v 
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twov,  Kai  Tov  einaTdTOvvTa  roDrw  Binv  oivojiai^ov'   odev  'HcpaiaTOV 
£Ka\ovv  TO  re  haicovLKoy  tqvto  irvp,  icai  tov  EiniTTaTOvvTa  tuiq  Bia 
TOVTOv  eyepyovfievaiQ  r£x»'«'C>    ^ai  ^r}fxr]Tpav  tov  ititov  cat  roue 
KopTTOVQ,  /cat  Tr]v  Cii}poviJ.evT)v  tovtovq  Oeov,  kul  eiriffTaTOvffav  avToTg, 
kai  AOrjvav  ttjv  (ppovr]ffiv,  icai  a(j)opov  ttjq  (ppovrjffeuQ  BtoV   Kai  tov 
^lovvaov  TOV  o'lvov,  nai  tov  Cicovtu  tovtov  Oeov,  ov  icai  airo  tov 
hcovai  TOV  olvov  6  TlXaTOJv  Trapayei,  Kat  licotvvaov  tovtov  ttoui  eiTa 
kni  ^lovvaoV  /cat  EiXttQutac  tovq  tokovq,  Kat  Tag  Et^opiocrac,  tovq 
TOKovQ,  deag'  Kat  A(ppocLTi]v  ttjv  avvovaiav  tcai  EiriirTaTovarav  raurrj 
6eov'  Kara  tovto  icai  Movcrag  eXeyov  Tag  te  XoyiKag  TEXvcig,  biov 
pT]Topiicr]v,  acTTpovofiLav,  KWfxuhav,  Tpayb)Ciav,   Kai  Tag  E(popovg  »:ai 
irapoxovg  tovtojv  Osag.      We  must  know  that  whatsoever  the  Greeks 
saw  to  have  any  power,  virtue,  or  ability  in  it,  they  looked  upon  it  as 
nut  acting  according  to  such  jwwer,  without  the  providence,  presi- 
dency, or  influence  of  the  gods ;  and  they  called  both  the  thing  itself 
which  hath  the  power,  and  the  deity  presiding  over  it,  by  one  and 
the  same  name ;  whence  the  ministerial  fire,  used  in  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  god  presiding  over  those  arts  that  work  by  fire,  were  both 
called  Hephaestus,  or  Vulcan;  so  the  name  Demetra  or  Ceres, 
was  given  as  well  to  corn  and  fruits,  as  to  that  goddess  which  be- 
stows them;    Athena  or  Minerva  signified  both  wisdom  and  the 
goddess  which  is  the  dispenser  of  it;  and  Dionysus  or  Bacchus 
signified  wine  and  the  god  that  giveth  wine, — whence  Plato  derives 
the  etymology  of  the  word  airo  tov  hcovai  oh'ov,  from  giving  of 
wine.     In  like  manner,  they  called  the  child-bearings  of  women, 
and  the  goddesses  which  superintend  over  them,  Eilithuiae, — and 
coition  or  copulation,  and  the  deity  presiding  over  it,  Aphrodite  or 
Venus ;  and  lastly,  in  the  same  manner  by  the  Muses,  they  signi- 
fied both  those  rational  arts,  such  as  Rhetoric,  Astronomy,  Comedy, 
Tragedy,  and  the  goddesses  thai  preside  over  and  promote  such 
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arts.  Now,  as  tlie  several  things  in  nature,  and  parts  of  the  cor- 
poreal world,  are  thus  melonymkally  called  gods  and  goddesses,  it 
is  evident  that  such  deities  as  these  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
unmade  or  self-exlstcnt,  by  those  who  acknowledged  the  whole 
world  to  have  been  generated  and  to  have  had  a  beginning.  But, 
as  these  names  were  used  more  properly  to  signify  invisible  and 
understanding  powers,  presiding  over  the  things  in  nature,  however 
they  may  have  an  appearance  of  so  many  distinct  deities,  yet  tliey 
all  seem  to  have  teen  in  reality  nothing  else,  but,  as  Balbiis  in 
Cicero  expresses  it,  Dcus  perlinens  per  naturam  cujusqiie  rei,  God 
2)assing  through  and  acting  in  the  nature  of  every  thing,  and  con- 
sequently but  several  names,  or  so  many  different  notions  and 
considerations  of  that  One  Supreme  Numen,  the  Divine  Force, 
Power,  and  Providence,  which  runs  through  the  whole  world, 
and  operates  therein  according  to  its  various  manifestations.' 
Vid.  The  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  book  I.  c.  iv. 
§.13. 

The  limits  of  this  brief  Dissertation  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
into  deep  researches  concerning  these  interesting  topics.  That 
the  ancient  Pagans  acknowledged  but  One  Supreme  Essence  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  this  consideration,  that  ihey  invested  their 
deity  with  the  incommunicable  attribute  of  Omnipotence,  wliich 
we  observe  was  the  case  from  various  passages  of  their  writings. 
Homer,  Iliad  I.  587. 

apyakeoQ  yap  OXvfnrioQ  ayricpepeadai. 

Difficilis  cnim  Olympius,  cui  resistatur. 


1.  Trac  o'  o  TTtpi  Twy  dtCJv  Xoyoc  upj(auig  eitra^ei  COhHq  koi 
HvBovQ'  aivLTTOHivoiV  Tuiy  TraXntwy  ag  ti'xpt'  Evyotoe  fvatKuc  vepi 
tCjv  Tzpayp.aT(jiv,  Kut  TvpotJTiQevTCJv  act  roTc  Xoyotf  Toy  MvSov. 
Strabo,  lib.  I. 
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Odyss.  IV.  397. 

ApyaXeoQ  yap  t'  ean  Qeor  /3porw  civdpi  ^afirjvai. 
Diffic'iUs  enim  cut  Deus  mortali  homini  domari. 

Odyss.  IV.  237. 

arcip  Qeog  aXXor'  nr'  aXX^ 

Zevc  ayaQoy  re  kukov  te  ciSo7'  Cvvarai  yap  airavTa. 

Enimvero  Deus  alias  hi  alium 

Jupiter  honumque  malumque  dat,  Potest  enim  Omnia. 

Odyss.  XIV.  444. 

Qeog  Ee  to  fiev  ^Wff£t,  ro  ^'  ediTEi, 

'O,  ri  KEV  (^  Ovu^  eOeXei,  ^vyarai  yap  airayra. 

Deus  aiitem  quidem  dabit,  illud  vero  sinet, 

Quodcunrjue  suo  animo  voluerii, — Potest  enim  Omnia. 

To  tlie  same  effect  also  the  ancient  poet  Linus: 

'Pacta  Travra  Oe^  reXetrat,  Kai  avrjvvTOv  ovBtv, 
God  can  easily  do  all  things,  and  nothing  may  not  be  accomplished 
by  him. 
Callimachus  Fragm.  137. 

ft  0£ov  oiada., 

\(tO\  in  Kai  pE^ai  Caifioyi  Trar  ^vyoToy. 

Si  Deum  nosli, 

Scias  cliam,  quod  Deus  Omnia  facerc  possit. 

Pindar,  Isth.  Ode  V.  GG. 

Zevc  race  Kai  tu  yefiei, 
Ztuc,  o  7rUVT(0V  Kvpioc. 

Jupiter  hcec  et  ilia  tribuit, 
Jupiter,  Omnium  Dominus. 

/fgalho,  an  ancient  poet,  wlio  affirms  that  nothing  is  impossible 
to  God,  but  that  which  implies  contradiction. 
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Moyow  yap  uutov,  Kiai  Oeog  aTtfiiaKtrui, 
AyevT/ra  irouly,  arra   ay  ij  TreTrpayfieyu. 
Hoc  namque  dunlaxal,  negatum  eliam  Deo  est, 
Quce  facta  sunt,  infecia  posse  reddere. 
And  finally,  Epicharnms: 

OvSey  SiafEvyei  to  dewy  tovto  yiviooKtiv  ae  SeV 
AvTO£  £(70'  yfiHy  eirowTTiQ,  acvvareiv  ^'  ovcty  Qt(o. 
Res  nulla  est  Deum  quce  lateat,  scire  quod  te  convenit ; 
Ipse  est  nosier  Introspeclor, — Deus  certe  nil  non  potest! 
The  Latin  Poets  also  often  speak  of  Paler  Omnipolens,  Jupiter 
Omnipotens,  &c.  so  that  we  may  conclude,  with  certainty,  that  the 
ancients  universally  attributed  Omnipotence  to  their  deity,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Jews  or  Christians  to  the  supreme  Jehovah.' 


1.  We  might  gather  many  passages  from  ancient  authors 
where  the  existence  and  unity  of  a  God  is  explicitly  acknowledged. 
Thus  Euripides, 

AW  ecrriy,  eari,  Kay  Ttg  eyytX^  ^oyw, 
Zevc,  i^at  deoi,  (jportia  XevaeroyreQ  Trudrj. 
Plutarch,  in  his  Platonic  Questions:  kui  !SeyoKpuTi]c  Ato  'Yiraroy 
KaXd,  Trpo-epoy  c'  'Ofxi^pot  rov  rwy  (ipj^ovrwv  A^^orro  Qeoy,  'Yira- 
roy kpeioyrwy  TrpoffUTrs.     This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  Scripture 
phraseology,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.     Proclus,  upon 
Plato's  Timceus  :   ovtco  roiyvy  avfiTruerav  Ti]y  'VXKrjviKrjy  BeoXoyiay 
anecprjyapey,  rw  Au  rrjy  vXijy  ctjfuovpyiay  a-Koyt^ovaav. 
The  famous  passage  of  Sophocles  : 

'Ete  raiQ  a\r)detai(ny,  e~ig  eariy  deog, 
'Oe  ovpayoy  r'  erev^e  irat  ya'cay  pnKpav, 
Uuyrov  re  ■)(^iipoTroy  o'l^pa,   Kuycfiwr  ftiay,   &c. 
These  verses  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Tragodies  of  Sophocles 
now  extant,  but  they  have  often   been  quoted  by  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  relates,  that  they  were  ascribed 
to  Sophocles  by  Hecat.cus  the  historian.    Vid.  Cudworth's  Inlcll. 
Syst.  p.  3C3.     It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  quote  all  tiie  de- 
votional pieces  and  ejaculations  to  the  One  Divine  Being,  which 
are  every  where  scattered  over  the  'J'ragedies  of  Euripides. 
Valerius  Soranus,  recorded  by  Varro  : 
Jupiter  Omnipotens,  regum  Kex  i^ise  Deumque 
Progenitor,  Genitrixque  Deum, — Deus  Umis  el  Omnis  ! 
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We  shall  here  conclude  with  a  short  physiological  interpretation 
of  the  principal  Divinities  in  Homer. 

Zeue,  Jupiter,  is  so  called,  according  to  some,  airo  rov  ainog 
Tov  ^Tjy  eiyai,  because  he  is  the  cause  of  life;  but  others  de- 
rive the  word  from  hog,  terror,  because  the  supreme  god  is  an 
object  of  fear;  for,  in  the  true  Theology  of  the  ancient  Pagans, 
this  name  represented  the  being  of  the  Divine  Essence.  In  My- 
thology, however,  many  poetical  fictions  were  confounded  with 
the  real  notions  of  his  character,  such  as  his  amours  with  women, 
his  quarrels  with  his  wife  in  heaven,  &c.  History  makes  him  a 
king  of  Crete; — politically,  he  denotes  empire  and  the  regal  dig- 
nity; allegorically,  he  signifies  the  influence  or  directing  agency 
of  princes;  but  in  Natural  Philosophy,  he  denotes  the  upper  air 
or  the  higher  heavens,  from  whence,  in  Astronomy,  the  name  of 
Jupiter  was  given  to  one  of  the  planets  which  moves  in  those 
remote  regions. 

'llpa,  Juno,  is  said  to  be  the  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  because 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  she  represented  the  lower  air,  or  the 
atmosphere  round  the  earth,  and  hence  her  name,  otto  tov  ntpoQ, 
ah  acre;  and  hence  also  the  epithet  XtvKioKtvog,  white-armed,  is 
applied  to  lier,  because  of  the  splendor  of  the  atmosphere,  ^la  to 
cid(j)avef:  rod  ciEfjoc  In  j^olitical  institutions,  she  signified  the 
regal  power,  and  hence  states  and  nations  are  said  to  be  harrassed 
by  the  resentments  of  this  malicious  goddess. 

AOrjVT],  Minerva,  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  because  she  denoted  the  mental  agency  which  arises  from 


In  Cudworth,  p.  433,  there  is  quoted  a  most  devout  Hymn  of 
Clcanthes,  or  a  religious  address  to  the  Supreme  God,  with  an 
elegant  Latin  translation  by  Dr.  Duport,  but  it  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted  in  this  note. 
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the  pure  intellectual  principle  of  intelligence ;  hence  we  find  ap- 
plied to  her  those  epithets  which  are  descriptive  of  mental 
energy, — such  as  fvco/KOc,  having  beautiful  hair,  C  92,  where  the 
mind  is  represented  as  a  charming  virgin,  attracting  the  admiration 
of  her  lovers; — yXawwirtc,  blue-eyed,  j3.  280.  ^.  88;  denoting  the 
clearness  and  perspicacity  of  the  intellect;  rpiToyeveia,  sprung 
from  the  head,  S.  515,  because  counsel  and  design  emanate  from 
the  intellectual  faculties  operating  in  tlie  head;  epvanrroXig, 
gtiardian  of  the  city,  l^.  305,  because  a  City  or  State  is  preserved 
by  the  assiduous  care  of  the  mind ;  7roXw/3oi/Xoc,  forming  many 
counsels,  c.  2 GO,  because  the  mind  is  the  source  of  all  plans  and 
schemes;  aTpvTwvrj,  indefatigable,  e.  115,  signifying  that  the  soul 
or  intellectual  principle  is  never  worn  out  with  weariness,  but 
always  ready  for  )u,  and  giving  rise  to  new  machinations  and 
contrivances,  &c 

AttoXXwi',  j.^jjoIIo,  signifies  the  Sun,  in  Physical  Science. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  that  is,  the  off- 
spring of  the  air  and  night,  because  the  sun  issues  as  it  were  from 
the  womb  of  night,  which  is  metaphorically  represented  as  having 
been  embraced  by  Jupiter,  denoting  that  the  dark  nocturnal  at- 
mosphere is  surrounded  by  the  regions  of  the  more  remote  heavens. 
Ajjrw,  Latona,  is  so  called,  quia  noctu  dormienics  Travruy  Xap- 
QavoiitQa,  et  visui  Travra  XavOayel,  because  in  the  sleep  of  night 
we  are  buried  in  oblivion,  and  the  scenes  of  nature  escape  our 
observation.  In  Theology,  Apollo  is  the  chief  instrument  by 
which  Jupiter,  the  Supreme  God,  confers  blessings  upon  mankind, 
and  answers  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  to  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  He  derives  his  name 
partly  from  anoXveiv,  to  heal,  and  partly  from  aTroXXutty,  to 
destroy  /   because  the    rays  of  tlie  sun  xce  productive  both  of 
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health  and  of  disease.  He  is  called  No/xtoc,  one  that  giveth 
pastures,  airo  rov  vefieiy,  froni  feeding  the  flocks,  because  the 
earth,  cherished  by  the  warmth  of  tlie  sun,  produces  grass  for 
fodder.  He  was  worshipped,  particularly  in  Lycia,  because  the 
Fables  relate  that  Latona  immediately  after  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  departed  with  her  infant  twins  into  Lycia,  and  hence 
he  is  called  AvKtog  and  AvKr)y£vr]g,  S.  101.  This,  however,  is  only 
a  physiological  allegory ;  light  was  called  Xvtcog  by  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  hence  Latona,  after  the  birth  of  Apollo,  is  said  to  have 
gone  into  Lycia,  which  signifies  that  night  after  the  rise  of  the 
sun  departs  into  light,  or  becomes  day.  His  peculiar  epithets  are 
K\vToroi,og,  renowned  with  the  how,  tKrjfjoXoc  and  eKarrjjjoXog,  Jar- 
darting,  ■)(pvcraopog,  having  a  golden  sword,  apyvpoTOL,og,  having  a 
silver-bow,  &c.  all  of  which  have  reference  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  are  shot  as  it  were,  like  arrows  from  a  bow.  He  is  like- 
wise emphatically  called  <j)o~ifioQ,  quasi  ^aog  (5iov,  denoting  that  he 
is  the  light  or  principle  of  life. 

Kpovog,  Saturn,  is  that  period  of  time,  or  that  eternity  which 
happened  before  the  Creation  of  the  world.  There  is  no  subject 
whatever,  except  the  nature  of  a  spiritual  essence,  so  incom- 
prehensible as  this  Kpovog,  or  Eternity.  However,  we  may 
endeavour  to  divest  ourselves  of  external  notions,  and  penetrate 
into  the  deep  profundities  of  metaphysical  conceptions,  all  our 
ideas,  in  their  various  relations,  compositions,  and  analyzations, 
must  necessarily  bear  the  stamp  of  material  perceptions,  because 
they  are  derived  from  sensation,  which  is  the  grand,  original 
source  of  every  species  of  intellectual  knowledge.  Now,  we  obtain 
our  notions  of  time  from  a  succession  of  ideas,  arising  from  a 
succession  of  things  or  events  affecting  our  external  senses  ;  and 
by  a  reference  to  certain  fixed  standards,  we  form  the  different 
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conceptions  of  ilays,  weeks,  months,  years,  &;c.  and  hence,  the 
idea  of  Time  is  properly  speaking,  the  consciousness  which  we 
have  in  our  minds  of  a  separation  or  limitation  between  the  oc- 
currences of  our  thoughts, —  or,  it  is  the  idea  o{  the  absence  of  all 
ideas;  and  in  this  sense,  it  is  analogous  to  the  void  of  empty 
space,  whicli  can  only  be  made  a  subject  of  consideration  from 
the  absence  of  things, — that  our  external  senses  arc  not  con- 
tinually affected  by  external  objects.  This  distance  or  separation 
between  our  thoughts  may  be  conceived  as  small  as  we  please, 
and  enlarged  as  far  as  our  imaginations  can  reach ;  and  this  wide 
extent  or  absence  of  all  ideas  of  existence  is  the  only  notion  we 
can  form  of  Eternity.  Hence,  since  all  our  conceptions  of  dura- 
tion have  necessarily  a  reference  to  a  termination  in  ideas  of 
material  existence,  and  that  the  very  definition  of  Eternity  im- 
plies a  duration  of  boundless  infinitude,  and  utterly  unmeasurable 
by  the  relations  of  natural  phenomena,  it  follows  that  Eternity  is 
a  thing  to  which  it  is  altogether  impossible  for  us  to  attach  any 
proper  meaning.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  this 
abstruse  subject  involved  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  in 
labyrinths  of  inextricable  difficulties  respecting  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  forced  them  to  conjecture  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
even  the  eternity  of  the  forms  or  images  of  things  by  which  the 
Deity  fabricated  the  Universe.^ 


1 .  "  The  answer  of  a  great  man,  to  one  who  asked  what  Time 
was,  Si  non  rogas  inleUigo,  (which  amounts  to  this ;  the  more 
I  set  myself  to  think  of  it,  the  less  I  understand  it,)  might  perhaps 
persuade  one,  that  Time,  which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itself 
not  to  be  discovered.  Duration,  Time,  and  Etcrniti/  arc  not, 
without  reason,  thouglit  to  have  something  very  abstruse  in  their 
nature.  But  however  remote  these  may  seem  from  our  compre- 
hension, yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to  their  originals,  I  doubt  not 

but 
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Rhea,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  denotes  the  eternal  existence  of  in- 
corporeal substance,  v\r}v  apj^rjyoyov,  which  was  a  doctrine  of 
tlie  ancient  Atomical  Philosophy,  even  before  the  time  of  the 
Atheistical  Physiologists,  Leucippus  and  Democritus.     And  Ju- 
piter is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  signifying 
that  the  Supreme  God  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  that  he 
is  of  an  incorporeal  essence ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Pagan  Theologists  had  any  conception  of  the  spirituality  of  his 
nature.     Indeed,  it  may  be  proved,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  metaphysical  subtilty,  that  the  notion  of  a  spirit  is  a  thing 
absolutely  incomprehensible  to  the  human  mind  ;  for  there  is  no 
faculty  of  the  soul  entirely  distinct  from  material  perceptions, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  medium  by  which  we  can  derive  an 
idea  of  the  positive  properties  of  an  immaterial  Being.     We  are 
taught  by  the  records  of  inspiration,  that  "  God  is  a  spirit,"  but 
we  can  only  learn  from  this  some  of  the  negative  attributes  of  his 
character, — that  they  bear  not  the  slightest  analogy  to  the  quali- 
ties of  natural  phenomena,  which  are  subject  to  the  investigations 
of  human  reason.'     The  Fables  of  Mythology  relate,  that  Saturn 
devoured  all  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  till  Rhea 
gave  birth  to  Jupiter,  who  dethroned  his  merciless  Father,  and 

but  one  of  those  sources  of  all  our  knowledge,  viz.  sensation  and 
re/lection,  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  these  Ideas,  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  many  other,  which  are  thought  much  less  obscure  ;  and 
we  shall  find,  that  the  Idea  of  Eternity  itself  is  derived  from  the 
same  common  original  with  the  rest  of  our  Ideas."  Locke's  Essay, 
B.  II.  Chap.  XIV.  Sec.  2. 

I .  When  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  "  asked  the  famous  Simo- 
nides  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  the  learned  sago  desired  one  day's  time  for  consideration ; 
the  next  day  he  asked  two,  and  went  on  increasing  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  prince  pressing  him  to  give  his  reasons  for  these 
delays,  he  confessed  that  the  subject  was  above  his  comprehension 
and  that  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  obscure  it  appeared  to 
him."     RoUin's  Ancient  History,  B.  vii.    Chnp.  2. 
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usurped  his  dominions.  This  signifies  that  the  existence  of  the 
Deity  is  beyond  the  utmost  extent  of  duration  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  mind  to  conceive;  but  that  the  existence  of  all  other 
Beings,  compared  with  Eternity,  is  swallowed  up  as  it  were,  like  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  boundless  infinitude  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
wonderful  how  these  poetic  fictions,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  ridicidous,  are  fraught  with  the 
most  momentous  mysteries,  and  every  where  manifest  that  they 
are  only  allegorical  embellishments  of  traditions  from  a  Divine 
Revelation. 

Uoaeicujv,  Neptune,  is  the  Divine  power  manifested  in  the 
watery  element,  and  more  especially  in  the  sea.  By  a  poetical 
metaphor  it  denotes  tjjv  vyporrjra  Ev\pv)(pv,  the  energetic  elasticity 
of  the  mind,  as  in  0.  284 — 299.  Because  the  sea  was  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  he  was  called  aiLaL-^^diov  and 
tvoaiyaioQ.  And  because  the  earth  was  thought  to  be  surrounded 
and  engirt  entirely  by  the  sea,  he  was  called  yaLr]oyoQ  and  affcjxtXtog. 
It  is  said  that  he  conspired  against  Jupiter,  a.  400  ;  which  is 
probably  a  fictitious  allegory  built  upon  some  tradition  respecting 
the  deluge,  when  the  clement  of  water  threatened,  as  it  were,  to 
usurp  the  dominions  of  the  upper  air.  He  is  represented  as 
harrassing  the  Greeks,  t;.  445 — 4G4,  signifying  that  they  were  at 
that  time  distressed  by  storms  and  violent  hurricanes  blowing  from 
the  sea;  on  the  contrary,  v.  17 — 19,  he  is  said  to  assist  the 
Greeks,  where  the  Poet  metaphorically  describes  a  storm,  that 
proved  advantageous  to  his  countrymen.  He  loosens  the  horses  of 
Jupiter,  6.  440 ;  which  signifies  that  the  atmosplieric  air  readies  as 
far  as  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  there  terminates,  or  that  a  mass 
of  electric  clouds  gathers  over  the  sea,  and  there  discharges  itself 
in  volleys  of  thunder  and  lightning.     Laomedon  is  said  to  have 
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hired  Apollo  and  Neptune  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy,  but  that  he 
refused  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods.  This  happened  only 
four  generations  before  the  time  of  Homer,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  a  thing  of  great  obscurity  how  the  walls  were  built ;  we  may 
therefore  feel  assured,  that  the  people  of  that  age  perfectly  com- 
prehended the  meaning  of  the  Poet,  who  only  related  in  a  poetical 
style,  that  Laomcdon,  when  he  was  building  the  walls  of  Ilium, 
borrowed  some  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  temples  of  Neptune 
and  Apollo,  which  afterwards  he  never  restored  or  refused  to  pay 
an  interest,  according  to  his  stipulated  engagements.  Vid.  (p. 
435 — 469.  A  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Neptune,  from  the  similarity 
between  the  bellowing  of  that  animal  and  the  boisterous  roar  of 
the  sea,  and  from  the  winding  curvature  of  the  billows  in  the  form 
of  the  victim's  horns;  but  a  lamb  was  sacrificed  to  him,  because 
moisture  produces  a  fresh  verdure  over  the  earth,  causing  her  as 
it  were,  to  grow  young  and  tender  like  a  lamb.  Vid.  Odyss.  a.  25. 
X.  129 — 130.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Nausithous,  because 
that  hero  was  skilled  and  successful  in  navigation,  Odyss.  56 — 
62.  Coll.  35.  But  he  is  hostile  to  Ulysses,  because  that  unfor- 
tunate traveller  endured  great  hardships  by  sea  and  land,  Odyss. 
X.  1 00 — 103 ;  whilst  again  he  is  called  the  father  of  Polyphemus, 
because  that  fictitious  giant  was  probably  a  terrible  pirate  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  who  derived  great  wealth  from  the  sea.  The 
word  TToaticwv  signifies  the  moisture,  or  more  literally,  the  drink 
of  the  earth,  from  iroaic,  polio,  and  ^a,  the  earth.  The  Athenians 
worshipped,  with  great  devotion,  iLlotrticwva  ray  AafaXeioy,  be- 
cause they  were  so  much  devoted  to  Navigation.  Aristoph. 
Acharn.  682. 

Af»jc,  Mars,  denoted  war  in  general,  but  more  especially  a 
furious  impetuosity  in  the  field  of  battle;  and  hence  the  epithet 
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Oovpoc,  impeluosus,  is  so  often  applied  to  him.  He  generally 
favours  the  Trojans,  signifying  that  these  barbarians  fought  with 
a  blind  and  obstinate  fury,  whereas  Minerva,  a  deliberate  resolution 
and  courage,  manifests  the  superior  skill  of  the  Greeks  in  military 
tactics ;  S.  439 ;  e.  355,  &c.  He  is  wounded  by  Diomede, 
£.  855,  sqq.  and  raises  the  most  hideous  clamour,  which  signifies 
that  many  of  the  boldest  ranks  of  the  Trojans  were  overthrown 
by  that  hero  ;  and  the  flight  of  the  wounded  god  to  heaven,  de- 
notes a  complete  rout  of  his  protegees,  whilst  the  dust  rose  in 
columns  to  the  air.  In  the  same  manner  Diomede  wounds  Venus, 
as  she  is  rescuing  her  son  ^neas,  e.  236  ;  which  signifies  that, 
whilst  a  band  of  effeminate  youths,  were  endeavouring  to  preserve 
^neas  from  destruction,  Diomede  scattered  a  terrible  havoc 
among  them. 

A'i^TjS,  or  'ASt]g,  Hades,  is  the  region  of  departed  spirits ; 
from  a  not,  and  eiSoj,  to  see;  because  it  is  dark  and  gloom ij ; 
others  derive  it  from  ri^w,  to  delight,  signifying,  by  antiphrasis,  a 
place  w  liberal  ovSeig,  rvhere  no  one  is  delighted; — in  tlie  same 
manner  as  Xcipojy,  the  old  Stygian  ferry-man,  is  derived,  by 
antiphrasis,  from  x«'pw,  to  rejoice.  Hades,  in  the  poetical  alle- 
gory is  the  same  as  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  infernal  world,  and 
who  occupies  the  dominions  of  the  third  part  of  the  Universe. 
Maximus  Tyrius  observes,  that  Homer  shared  the  government  of 
the  world  amongst  a  triumvirate  of  gods :  Tpi)(da'OiJ.t}pa}  hSatrrai  ra 
irayra,  Hoasi^ioy  fxev  e\a)(^E  voXuji'  a\a  yaisfiey  aui,  'Ac)]q  B'  eXa^e 
^ocpoy  rjepoeyra,  Zevg  ^'  ovpavoy.  All  things  are  portioned  out  by 
Homer  in  three  divisions; — the  hoary  sea  is  allotted  to  Neptune, 
the  dark  subterraneous  regions  are  assigned  to  Pluto,  and  Jupiter 
rules  in  heaven;  and  these  three  monarchal  gods  are  sometimes 
called  respectively,  the  Marine,  the  Terrestrial,  and  the  Celestial 
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Jupiter.  But  \vc  have  seen,  however,  that  Homer  and  the 
ancient  Pagans  in  general  acknowledged  but  One  Supreme  Deity ; 
so  that  these  three  divinities  are  only  fictitious  subdivisions  of  his 
power,  as  it  rules  among  the  orders  of  super-human  intelligences 
in  heaven, — directs  the  affairs  of  men  upon  earth, — and  extends 
its  influence  to  the  dark,  mysterious  regions  of  the  dead  in  the 
land  of  Hades.' 

We  have  now  considered  some  of  the  most  prominent  points 
in  tlie  allegorical  and  physiological  Mythology  of  Homer.  The 
same  rule  of  interpretation  v/ill  always  hold,  and  we  shall  find 
that,  however  wrapped  up  in  the  garb  of  poetic  fiction,  and 
arrayed  in  metaphorical  embellishments,  the  fables  which  are 
scattered  in  such  profusion  over  his  works,  may  always  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principles  of  Natural  Science,  or  by  a  reference  to 
some  historical  tradition,  which  bears  so  strong  a  similarity  or 
analogy  to  the  sacred  records  of  inspiration,  as  evidently  to  prove, 
that  it  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  from  tlie 
primeval  communication  of  knowledge  to  the  parent  source  of 

1 .  Vid.  Damm.  Lexicon  Homericuvi.  For  a  full  explanation 
of  ancient  Mythology,  on  the  principle  of  pliysiological  interpre- 
tation, vid.  Gale's  Opuscula  MyUtologica  Plujsica  ct  Eth'ica,  and 
especially  Phurnuti  Libnim  dc  Natura  Dcorum  ;  in  this  collection 
also  an  Investigation  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer  may  be 
seen.  '1  hose  who  wish  to  see  tiie  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  treated  of  more  at  large,  may  consult  Van  Staveren's 
Mijlhograp/ii  Lalini,  and  especially,  Fulgentii  Mijthologicon. 
Tliose  who  have  a  desire  to  trace  the  whole  system  of  heathen 
Theology  into  its  original  sources,  may  derive  much  satisfaction 
fi-om  the  learned  and  ingenious  theories  of  Bryant  in  his  Analysis 
of  /Indent  jVi/lho/ogij,  and  iunm  the  still  more  learned  work  of 
the  Abbe  Banier,  where  the  Mythology  and  Fables  of  the  Ancients 
are  explained  from  history.  Vid.  etiam  Faber  on  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Cahiri;  Jamieson's  Dissertation  0)i  the  Origin  of  the  Greeks, 
prefixed  to  his  Ilermcs  Scythicus;  MiiW^t' a  Northern  Antiquities; 
OiivarofF's  Essay  on  the  Elensinian  Mysteries ;  Bocatius  on  the 
Genealogy  of  the  gods ;  Gyraldus  De  Deis  Gentium,  &c.  &'c. 
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niaiikind,  as  well  as  from  the  succeeding  explications  of  Divine 
mysteries  that  were  made  to  the  antidiluvian  Patriarchs.  Some 
of  the  foregoing  considerations  may  also  enable  us  to  conjecture 
the  reasons  which  induced  Homer  to  represent  his  divinities  as 
beinsr  at  variance  amid  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  Trojan  war  was  the  rape 
of  Helen,  which  was  an  action  in  itself  highly  unjust  and  atrocious, 
and  especially  such,  when  it  was  accompanied  by  a  violation  of 
every  principle  of  honour,  friendship  and  hospitality.  To  vindi- 
cate the  equitable  dealing  of  Providence,  it  was  necessary  that  God 
should  inflict  upon  the  guilty  a  punishment  proportionable  to  his 
crime.  But  as  all  the  Trojans  were  not  implicated  in  the  guilt  of 
ParK,  and  especially  Hector  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  inno- 
cent, and  displeased  at  the  conduct  of  his  brother,  it  was  evidently 
unjust  to  involve  tlie  wliole  nation  at  once  in  the  same  over- 
whelming catastrophe.  However,  by  their  contempt  to  the 
embassies  of  the  Greeks,  who  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
princess  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  Priam  and  his 
court  of  legislature  subjected  themselves  to  the  wrath  of  heaven, 
and  thus  brought  upon  themselves  tlie  tremendous  horrors  of 
war.  In  this  predicament  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  various  claims  of  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Truth,  would 
operate  upon  the  superintending  mind  of  the  Deity,  with  such  a 
contrariety  of  impulses,  that  the  system  of  Providsnce  would  ap- 
pear to  stand  for  a  time  as  it  were  in  equilihr'w.  The  angry  voice 
of  Justice,  which  was  represented  uixler  the  character  of  Juno, 
would  continually  cry  for  revenge,  whilst  Minerva,  the  effluence 
of  truth,  would  echo  forth  the  sound,  and  appeal  to  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  Divine  perfections.  These  attributes  of  God  there- 
fore would  set  all  their  terrors  in  array  against  the  guilty  Trojans, 
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and  persecute  them  with  unquenchable  fury ; — whilst  the 
milder  emanations  of  mercy  and  universal  love  would  descend 
in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  or  distill  in  showers  of  blessings 
with  the  morning  dew,  or  manifest  the  Divine  forbearance 
and  willingness  to  pardon  the  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  by 
summoning  forth  the  wilder  commotions  and  the  more  direful 
horrors  of  nature — to  arrest  the  arm  of  justice  and  stay  the 
progress  of  revenge.  Here  then  we  observe  the  harmony  of  the 
Homeric  Theology ;  the  sole  design  of  the  Poet  seems  to  have 
been  to  give  a  perfect  delineation  of  the  Divine  Character, — to 
embody  the  traditions  of  ancient  days  with  the  romantic  effusions 
of  fancy, — to  array  every  perfection  of  the  Deiiy  with  the  loftiest 
sublimities  of  imagination,  and  to  pourtray  his  functions  and 
relations  towards  the  affairs  of  men,  with  the  most  exquisiie 
symmetry  and  order.'     The  whole   texture  of  the  Iliad  and  the 

1.  We  have  already  noticed  a  few  parallelisms  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  first  Six  Books  of  the  Iliad.  We  shall  now  shew, 
that  the  same  train  of  thought  pervades  likewise  tlie  Odyssey. 
God  is  (he  giver  of  all  blessings,  Qtoi,  cuTiipeg  kaioy.  Od.  d.  325. 
Matt.  vii.  11.  St.  James  i.  17.  Vid  etiam  Procl.  in  Plalon.  Theol. 
cap.  17.  Cic.  Oral.  j)ro  Sext.  Rose.  A  merino. — He  is  the  dispen- 
ser of  both  good  and  evil,  Zevc  ayadovre  icukopte  Eico~i,  Od.  B.  237. 
Job  ii.  10.  Eccles.  vii.  14  ;  crot  [xev  irapa  kcil  kuum  eardXoy  edrjKe  Zevg, 
Od.  o.  487.  Vid.  Pindar.  Isth.  V.  CG. — Fie  is  the  jnoLecLor  of  the 
poor,  the  s'.qyplianl  and  the  stranger,  IIpoc  yop  Aioq  eicriv  cnravTeg, 
^Eivoi  T£  TTTioypi,  &c.  Od.  '(.  208.  i,.  58.  Prov.  xix.  17  ;  Zzvq  h' 
finrijir]r(i)p  iKtrawy  re,  ^eipcoy  re,  ieivioQ,  &c.  Od,  t.  270.  Deut.  x. 
18,  19  ;  Ps.  cxlvi.  y  ;  Hob.  xiii.  2.  ettei  leivovg  ov)^  a'Cto  ctw  evl 
otKtp, — Tu  at  ZevQ  TiauTu,  Od.  i.  479.  Exod.  xxii.  21.  sqq.  JlrtJ^My 
ye  Qeoi  icai  epipyvzg  eimy,  Od.  p.  475  ;  l*sal.  xii.  5.  and  Ixix.  33; 
Zevr  (T(htaQ  TiaaiTO  h:tTi]aiOQ,  oq  re  i:iii  aWovQ  ayOp(07rovc  efopu,  &c. 
Od.  y.  213.  vid.  A])ol]on.  Argon.  III.  985.  He  knows  and  beholds 
all  things,  Qeoi  ce  re  nayra  laaaiy,  Od.  c.  379;  Job  xxi.  17; 
Heb.  iv.  17;  O  yup  r'  tv  oioey  airayru,  fio7pay  t  apfiopnjy  te 
i:aTadyT]T(oy  avBpioTrojy,  Od.  v.  75;  Psal.  cxxxix.  1.  sqq.  He 
jninishes  the  wicked;  i^ai  riyvTui  harir  ufxaprri,  Od.  y.  214;  Psal. 
x.  14.     He  abominates  evil  deeds;  ov  ^ev  ayErXia  Epya  Qeol  fxu- 

KO^EQ 


Odyssey  is  interwoven  with  attestations  of  tlie  most  unhesitating 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God, — and  interspersed  with  aspirations 
of  the  profoundest  reverence  towards  his  character  as  the  Su- 
preme Disposer  of  tlie  Universe ;  the  whole  machinery  of  moral 
actions  winds  round  its  forces  in  their  infinite  involutions  and 
complications  under  the  sole  guidance  of  his  unerring  wisdom; — 
the  most  rigorous  regard  towards  the  conduct  of  moral  agents, 
who  were  endowed  with  freedom  of  volition,  and  capabilities  of 
discerning  the  limits  between  right  and  wrong,  is  a  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  Poet  attributed  to  his  Divinity  the  principles  of  the 
strictest  rectitude  and  justice, — whilst  patience  and  long-suffering 


icapeg  (piXeoveriv,  hut  loves  rectitude  and  justice, — aXXa  ciKy]v  tlovol, 
vat  aKTifxa  epy*  avdpwTru)^,  Od.  ^.  83  ;  Psal.  v.  5 — 6,  and  xxxiii. 
5,  and  xlv.   7.      He  humbles  one  mid  exalts  another;  prfi^iov  Se 
dEotai,  Toi  ovpavov  tvpvy  eypvaiv,  rjfiey  Kvciivai,  drrjroy  j3pOTOv,  jjce 
KaKw(Tai,Od.  TT.  212;   1  Sam.  ii.  7;  2  Chron.  xxv.  8;  Psal.  Ixxv. 
7;    Luke   i.   52.  His  counsel   is   inscrutable;    XaXeTrov    ae.  Oetjv 
auiyevETaijJV   Brjrea  eipvadai,  Od.  4/.   81;    Sap.   Solom.    ix.    13; 
Rom.    ii.   33 — 34;    infallible,  aX\a    yuaX'  outtwc  eoti    Ajoc   voov 
aiyio')(oio,  ovT£  Trapec,  EXdely  aWov  Oeoy,  ou9'  uXiCJaai,  Od.  e.  lOl; 
Job  xxiii.   13;   Prov.   xix.  21.      The  punishment  of    the  wicked 
■proves  the  existence  of  a  God,  Zev  Trartp,   >}  pa  er   ectte  Oeui  icara 
paKpov  0\v[iTrov,  el  eteov  ^n'tjerrripEc  araaijaXoi  vjopiv  ETiaav,  Od. 
w.  350;   Psal.  ix.  16.  Ita  apud  Eurip.  Supp.  731 — 3:  vw,  tt^vo* 
aEXiTTOV  ijnepnv  idovg'  eyw,  Qeovq  vo^iiCw,  kul  coicw  rae  avj^Kponac 
£-)(^tiv  EXaaaoy,  rwyh  riaay-ioy  ciktjv.  Sic  etiam  apud  Livium,  III. 
.56  ;  pro  se  quisque,  Deos  tandem  esse,  et  non  negligere  humana, 
fremunt.  Vid.  eundem,  VIII.  6,  et  Lucan.  Pharsal.  VII.  445; — 
though  it  is  difficult  to  behold  him,  rig  av  QEoy  ovtc  £0eXovra  o(pOaX- 
lj.o~i(ny  t^oir',  rj  eyd\  »;  Er>9a   kiovtu,  Od.  k.   573;   Isa.   xlv.    1.5; 
St.  John,  i.  18;   1  John,  iv.  12;    1  Tim.  vi.  16.     Men  impiously 
represent  him  as  the  author  oj  evil,  Ii  ttottoi,  olov  cr]  yv  Oiovg  ppo- 
TOi  aiTiouvrai,  e'^  ijfiEioy  yap  cpaat  kuk'  Epf-iEvai, — though  they  are 
themselves  the  cause  of  their  own  misery,   6i  ce  tcai  avToi  aifrjaiy 
nTa(r9a\t.i]<Tiv  vivEp  popov  aXyt'  E)(ovcnv,  Od.  a.  32 — 33 ;   Lament, 
ill.  33.  39  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  24 — 25.  A  vast  number  of  other  passages 
might  be  gathered  both  from  Homer  and  other  Authors  of  anti- 
quity, which  breathe  a  faithfid  echo  to  tlie  sacred  voice  of  the 
Volume  of  Inspiration. 


liv 

towards  a  stubborn  perseverance  in  the  accumulation  of  guilt,  and 
continual  demonstrations  of  tenderness  and  compassion  in  scenes 
of  wretchedness  and  misery,  are  an  indubitable  proof  that  the 
God  of  Homer  delighted  in  the  acts  of  love — in  distilling  the 
balm  of  consolation  into  the  wounds  of  afflicted  sorrow,  and  in 
diffusing  blessings  over  the  world,  in  rich  profusions  like  the 
evening  dew,  till  happiness  exulted  in  her  full  luxuriance,  like  the 
enchanting  scenery  of  Paradise,  or  the  flush  of  nature  in  the 
vernal  bloom ! 


THE 

ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 


BOOK  I. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  coming  to  Sparta,  is  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  king  Menelaus;  but  carrying  away  Helen,  he  departs 
for  Troy,  'llic  Greeks  being  informed  of  this,  send  as  am- 
bassadors to  Priam,  jNIenelaus,  Ulysses,  Diomede,  and  Acamas, 
the  son  of  Theseus.  These  having  been  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  Trojans,  are  safely  dismissed  from  Troy  by 
their  host  Antenor;  and  on  their  return,  report  to  the  Greeks 
the  event  of  their  embassy.  After  this,  Agamemnon  gathering 
together  all  the  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  carries  war  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Ilium:  the  siege  of  that  place  having  lasted  nine 
years,  a  furious  quarrel  breaks  out  between  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles  in  the  tenth  year,  with  which  the  action  of  the  Poem 
opens.  The  quarrel  arose  in  this  manner: — the  Greeks,  in 
plundering  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  take  two  beautiful 
captives,  Chryseis  and  Briseis,  the  lirst  of  whom  is  allotted  to 
Agamemnon,  and  the  last  to  Achilles.  Chryses,  father  of 
Chryseis  and  priest  of  Apollo,  comes  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
to  ransom  his  daughter,  but  he  is  refused  and  insolently  dis- 
missed by  Agamemnon,  for  which  he  imprecates  veno-eance 
from  his  god.  The  Greeks  are  punished  by  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence sent  among  them,  which  rages  incessantly  for  nine  days, 
after  which  Achilles  calls  an  assembly,  and  encourages  Chalcas 
to  declare  the  cause  of  it,  who  attributes  it  to  the  anger  of 
Apollo  for  the  refusal  of  Chryseis.  Agamemnon  is  compelled 
to  send  back  his  captive,  but  imperiously  demands  Briseis. 
Achilles  resigns  her,  and  carries  his  complaints  to  his  mother 
Thetis,  who  undertakes  to  plead  his  cause  with  Jupiter.  She 
supplicates  for  revenge  tipon  the  Greeks  by  giving  victory  to 
the  Trojans.  Ihe  book  closes  with  a  debate  between  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  who  are  reconciled  by  the  address  of  Vulcan. 

The  time  of  two  and  twenty  days  is  taken  uj)  in  this  Book;  nine 
during  the  plague,  one  in  the  council  and  quarrel  of  the  princes, 
and  twelve  for  Jupiter's  stay  with  the  Ethiopians,  The  scene 
lies  in  the  Grecian  camp,  then  changes  to  Chrysa,  and  lastly 
to  Olympus. 


Sing,  O  Goddess,  the  pernicious  Avrath  of  Achilles,  son 
of  Peleus,  which  caused  numberless  afflictions  to  the  Greeks, 
and  sent,  before  their  time,  to  the  land  of  Hades  many 
g-allant  souls  of  heroes,  and  made  themselves  a  prey  to 
dogs  and  to  all  the  fowls  of  heaven,  (for  thus  the  design  of 
5  Jove  was  accomplished)  from  the  time  when  Atreides, 
king  of  men,  and  the  godlike  Achilles  first  stood  apart  in 
contention. 

Which  of  the  Gods  then  impelled  them  to  the  contest 
that  they  should  fight?  It  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Latona;  for,  being  indignant  with  the  king,  he  excited  a 
10  destructive  disease  throughout  the  army,  and  the  people 
perished;  because  Atreides  had  dishonoured  Chryses  the 
priest.  For  he  came  to  the  swift  ships  of  the  Greeks,  with 
a  view  to  ransom  his  daughter,  bringing  invaluable  gifts  of 
redemption,  and  bearing  in  his  hands,  upon  a  golden 
15  sceptre,  the  garlands  of  the  far-darting  Apollo.  And  he 
supplicated  all  the  Greeks,  but  especially  the  sons  of  Atreus, 
the  two  leaders  of  the  people : 

"  Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  other  well-booted  Greeks, 
may  the  gods  inhabiting  the  Olympic  mansions  grant  that 


Vers.  1 .  Ilr)\T]iac£io  is  Ionic  for  UrjXeicov,  from  the  patro- 
nymic llr]\eiCr)Q,  from  Ht^Xevc.  The  general  rule  for  the  formation 
of  7na/e  patronymics,  is,  to  change  the  final  syllable  of  the  genitive 
of  the  father's  name  into  ictjq,  or  if  the  penult,  be  long,  into  laErjg, 
as  Arpevc,  toe,  ArpEtCr/c,  TeXa^wv,  wvog,  TtXajuwyiacrje ;  but  from 
nouns  in  or  the  Ionic  dialect  forms  the  patronymic  in  iwp,  as 
Kpovor,  ov,  Kpoviujy.  The  feminine  patronymics  are  formed 
either  from  the  masculines  by  eliding  ir),  and  end  in  ag,  or  ig,  as 
'llXiacrjr,  HXtac,  ^effTopiCrjr,  Neoropic;  or,  from  the  primitives  by 
changing  the  termination  into  ri'ig,  ivt],  (ovrj,  as  'Bpitrrfg,  Hpitrrjig, 
AtpatTTog,  AcpatTTivrj,  lleriwv,  Ilertwj'jj,  &c. 

3.  Aici  from  A'lg,  cog,  the  abode,  or  state  of  departed  spirits; 
the  land  of  shades.     See  Damm's  Lexicon. 

13.  The  daughter  of  Chryses  is  by  some  called  Astynome  ; 
she  was  taken  captive  at  Thebes,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Trojans. 
Vid.  Trollope  in  loco. 


ye  may  destroy  the  city  of  Priam,  and  return  home  with 
success.     But  liberate   to  me  my    beloved  daughter  and  20 
receive  the  gifts  of  redemption,  reverencing  the  far-darting 
Apollo,  the  son  of  Jove." 

Then  all  the  other  Greeks  assented  both  to  reverence 
the  priest  and  to  receive  the  splendid  gifts  of  redemption; 
but  it  did  not  please  the  mind  of  Agamemnon,  the  son  of 
Atreus;  and  hQ  sent  him  away  with  disgrace  and  added 
this  threatening  speech:  25 

"  Be  on  thy  guard,  old  man,  that  I  find  thee  not  either 
now  loitering  among  the  hollow  ships,  or  again  returning, 
lest  the  sceptre  and  the  garland  of  the  god  avail  thee  not. 
For  her  I  will  not  set  at  liberty  till  old  age  come  upon 
her,  working  at  the  loom  and  sharing  my  bed  in  my  house 
at  Argos,  far  from  her  paternal  land.  But  begone  and  30 
provoke  me  not,  whilst  thou  mayst  yet  depart  in  safety." 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  the  old  man  feared,  and  obeyed 
the  order.  He  walked  in  silence  along  the  shore  of  the 
loud-resounding  sea,  and  having  wandered  apart  by  him- 
self, the  old  man  then  poured  forth  many  supplications  to  35 
king  Apollo,  whom  the  fair-haired  Latona  bore  : 
'  "  Hear  me,  thou  silver  bow-bearing  Apollo,  thou  who 
defendest  Chrvsa  and  the  glorious  Cilia,  and  bravely 
rulest  over  Tenedos;  if  ever  I  have  adorned  thv  beautiful 


20.  Xuo-at,  ^tyEdQai,  infinitives  for  imperatives,  where  some 
other  verb,  as  fiej-irrjao,  or  deXe,  is  understood.  So  again  in 
V.  26.  some  verb,  as  opa,  or  <pv\aaaov  is  to  be  supplied. 

28.  XpaitTfieiy,  properly  to  avert  an  evil,  constructed  with 
an  accusative  of  the  thing,  and  a  dative  of  the  person. 

31.  avrio(i)cray,  Poetice  for  avriuxray,  from  avriaw.  So  Ka- 
priKOfxo(i)VTei  for  Kapt]KOf.i(I)yTec,  from  i:apT]KoiJa(o. 

37.  Chrysa  was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  near  Adramyttium, 
in  the  territory  of  Eetion  king  of  Asiatic  Thebes.  Vid.  Trollope 
in  loco. 

S8.  ^aderjVf  very  divine,  from  the  ..^olic  particle  ^a  and  QtoQ, 
Deus. 


4 

40  temple  with  a  crown ;  if  ever  I  have  consumed  in  honour 
of  tliee,  the  fat  thighs  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  accomplish 
this  prayer  to  me.  May  the  Greeks  give  satisfaction  by  thy 
darts,  for  my  tears." 

Thus  he  spoke  in  prayer,  and  Phoebus  Apollo  heard 
him.  And  he  descended  from  the  summits  of  Olympus, 
enraged  in  his  mind,  bearing  on  his  shoulders,  his  bow, 

45  and  his  quiver  covered  on  every  side.  And  as  he  moved 
in  anger,  the  arrows  clattered  on  his  shoulders,  and  he 
marched  on-wards  like  night.  Then  he  sat  down  apart 
from  the  ships,  and  sent  forth  an  arrow,  and  the  clang  of 
the  splendid  bow  was  terrible.     At  first  he  attacked  the 

50  mules  and  the  swift  dogs,  but  afterwards  discharging  a 
deadly  arrow  at  the  men  themselves,  he  struck  them;  and 
the  numerous  funeral  piles  of  the  dead  were  continually 
burning.  Nine  days  did  the  arrows  of  the  god  pass 
through  the  army;  but  on  the  tenth,  Achilles  called  the 
people  to  an  assembly,  for  the  white-armed  goddess  Juno 

55  had  put  this  resolution  in  his  mind;  for  she  was  in  anxiety 

for  the  Greeks,  because  she  beheld  them  perishing.     And 

when  they  were  collected  together  and  were  in  assembly, 

the  swift-footed  Achilles  rising  up  among  them,  thus  spoke: 

"  Atreides,  I  imagine  that  we  should  commence  our 

CO  wanderings  again,  and  retreat  back,  if  only  we  might 
escape  death;  since  war  and  the  pestilence  at  once  oppress 
the  Greeks.  But  come,  let  us  consult  some  prophet  or 
priest,  or  even  interpreter  of  dreams,  (for  a  dream  is  also 
from  Jupiter,)  who  may  say   for  what   cause  is  Phoebus 

65  Apollo  so  much  enraged  with  us; — whether  he  blames 
us   for    t]ie   nejflect  of  paying   some  vow  or  hecatomb; 

59.  IlaXt/iTrXayj^Stj'rac,  wandering  hack,  from  ttoKiv  and 
TrXa^w,  vagari  facio.  HuKiv  in  Homer  is  always  applied  io  place 
and  not  to  time.  It  is  the  opposite  of  Trpocno,  furwards.  Vid. 
Damm.  Lex.  in  verbo.     ufjfie,  Dor.  for  v^ac;  so  afj-iii,  u/x/ii,  for 

^yUtV,  VfllV. 


and  whether,  having-  obtained  from  us  the  fat  of  himbs  and 
of  chosen  goats,  lie  will  avert  from  us  the  pestilence." 

When  he  had  thus  spoken  he  sat  down;  then  arose 
Calchas,  the  son  of  Thestor,  who  was  by  far  the  chief  of 
the  Augurs,  who  knew  both  the  present,  the  future,  and  70 
the  past,  and  who  guided  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  as  far  as 
Troy,  by  means  of  that  art  of  prophecy  wliicli  Phoebus 
Apollo  bestowed  upon  him,  who,  with  a  benevolent  dispo- 
sition addresed  them,  and  thus  spoke: 

"O  Achilles,  beloved  of  Jupiter,  thou  chargest  me  to 
declare  the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Apollo,  the  far-darting  75 
king.  Wherefore  I  will  explain  it;  but  do  you  agree,  and 
swear  to  me,  that  you  will  readily  protect  me,  both  by 
word  and  deed.  For  I  suspect  that  man  will  be  irritated, 
who  rules  with  great  sway  over  all  the  Argives,  and  whom 
the  Greeks  obey.  For  a  king  is  more  powerful  when  he  80 
is  angry  with  a  man  of  lower  rank;  for  though  he  may 
restrain  his  passion  the  present  day,  still  he  retains  his 
anger  in  his  breast,  till  at  a  future  period,  he  may  carry  it 
to  execution:  but  say  if  you  will  defend  me?" 

Him  the  swift  footed  Achilles,  answered,  and  spoke: 
"Declare,  with  full  confidence,  the  prophecy,  whatsoever  85 
thou  knowest.  For,  by  Apollo,  beloved  of  Jove,  to  whom 
ottering  prayers,  O  Calchas,  thou  declarest  his  counsels  to 
the  Greeks, — no  one  of  all  the  Greeks,  while  1  live,  and 
behold  upon  the  earth,  shall  lay  his  heavy  hands  upon  thee, 
at  the  hollow  ships; — no,  not  even  if  thou  wert  to  mention  90 
Agamemnon,  who  now  boasts  that  he  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  army." 

Then  the  excellent  prophet  took  courage,  and  spoke: 
"He  blames  us  neither  for  the  mnjlcct  of  a  vow,  nor  of  a 

75.  EKarijf^eXerao,  far-darling,  VEolic  for  £»;orr//3£X£rou,  from 
tKaQfar,  and  iiaWtiv  to  tlirow,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  sun. 

81.  xoXov  KaTaneTZTSiy  is  metaphorically  applied  to  the 
affection  of  the  mind ;    literally,  to  digcxl  the  bile. 


hecatomb,  but  on  account  of  his  Priest,  whom  Agamemnon 
95  has  dishonoured,  whose  daughter  he  has  not  set  at  liberty, 
nor  has  he  accepted  the  g-ifts  of  redemption.  For  this 
reason  hath  the  far-darting  Apollo  sent  afflictions  among- 
us,  and  will  yet  send  them;  neither  will  he  withdraw  his 
heavy  hands  from  harassing  us  with  the  pestilence,  till 
Agamemnon  restores  the  black-eyed  maid,  unpurchased, 
unredeemed,  to  her  beloved  father;  and  lead  a  sacred  heca- 

100  tomb  to  Chrysa;  then,  we  may  perhaps,  appease  and  bend 
him  with  our  prayers." 

Having  thus  spoken  he  sat  down.  Then  arose  among 
them,  with  a  troubled  mind,  the  hero,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
the  wide-rulingf  Afjamemnon;  his  soul  suffused  with  black- 
est  bile,  was  greatly  filled  with  anger,  and  his  eyes  were 

105  like  flaming  fire.  Having  cast  a  stern  look  upon  Calchas, 
he  thus  addressed  him: 

"Prophet  of  evil,  never  hast  thou  said  what  was  agreeable 
to  me,  but  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  thy  soul  to  forbode 
misfortunes;  and  never  yet  hast  thou  uttered  a  favourable 
prediction,  nor  brought  it  to  its  accomplishment.      And 

110  now,  pronouncing  the  counsel  of  the  gods;  thou  declarest 
among  the  Greeks,  that  the  far-darting  Apollo  sends  af- 
flictions upon  them  on  this  account,  because  I  was  unwilling 
to  accept  the  splendid  gifts  of  redemption  for  the  damsel, 
the  daughter  of  Chryses,  since  I  am  far  more  desirous  to 
have  her  at  home ;  for  I  prefer  her  even  to  my  wife  Cly- 

115  temnestra  herself',  whom  I  married  when  a  virgin;  since 


98.  tXiKwirir,  according  to  Heyne  signifies,  having  rolling 
eyes,  from  iXtacro),  to  roll,  and  cjxp,  an  eye.  Eustathius  also  derives 
the  word  from  tXicrau)^  to  roll,  but  he  says,  it  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  those  who  are  a^iodearot, — Kat  tovq  epaarag  e^tKKOfJitvai. 
Hence  it  should  be  rendered,  attractive,  beautiful.  But  the 
Scholiast  derives  it  from  tXii^or,  black,  which  is  also  the  root  of 
tXiKoftXecpapoQ,  having  black  eyelids,  used  by  Pindar.  Vid.  Trollope 
in  loco. 


she  is  not  inferior  to  lier,  either  in  the  comeliness  of  her 
person  and  stature,  or  in  her  mental  endowments  or 
accomplishments.  Yet  even  thus  1  ani  willing  to  restore 
her,  if  tliis  is  better;  for  I  wish  my  people  to  live  rather 
than  to  perish.  But  immediately  propose  a  reward  for  rae, 
that  I  alone  of  the  Argives  may  not  be  unrewarded;  since 
that  would  be  unbecoming.  For  ye  all  perceive  this,  that  120 
my  prize  goeth  elsewhere." 

Him,  then,  the  godlike  swift-footed  Achilles  answered: 
"Most  glorious  Atrides,  most  avaricious  of  all,  how  shall 
the  magnanimous  Greeks  bestow  a  reward  upon  thee? 
Nor  do  we  know  of  many  common  stores  laid  up.  But 
those  things  which  we  have  plundered  from  the  cities  have  1*25 
been  divided,  and  it  would  not  become  the  people  to  col- 
lect and  bring  them  together  again.  But  do  thou  now  give 
her  up  to  the  god,  and  we  Greeks  will  requite  thee,  three 
or  four-fold,  if  ever  Jupiter  will  permit  us  to  spoil  the 
well-fortified  city  of  Troy." 

Him  the  king  Agamemnon  addressed  in  ansAver:  130 
"Brave  as  thou  art,  thou  godlike  Achilles,  do  not  thus 
attempt  to  cheat  in  thy  mind,  since  thou  shalt  not  overreach 
me,  nor  wilt  thou  persuade  me.  Is  it  thy  wish  that  thou 
shouldest  have  a  reward  thyself,  but  that  1  should  thus  sit 
down  destitute  of  one  ?  And  dost  thou  bid  me  to  restore 
her?  If  indeed,  the  magnanimous  Greeks,  giving  satisfac-  135 
tion  to  my  mind,  will  bestow  a  reward  that  may  be  of 
equal  value,  it  is  well.  But  if  perchance  they  will  not 
bestow  it,  then  I  myself  will  go  and  seize  either  thy  prize 
or  that  of  Ajax,  or  forcibly  taking  that  of  Ulysses,  1  will 

118.  Vepnc,  a  reward  set  apart  for  an  elder,  from  yfpw>', 
senex. 

124.     I^/x£v,    for  ifffjey,  by  syncope  for  urafuev,  from  larjfii. 

1 30.  Kptiwv,  lonic^  for  Kptuv,  from  cpf w,  iinpero,  derived  from 
Kupa,  a  head,  or  chief,  which  is  also  the  root  of  the  English  word, 
garret. 
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bear  it  awav;  and  he,  against  whom   I  may  come,  will 

140  possibly  be  moved  to  anger.  But  on  these  subjects  we 
shall  hereafter  consult;  but  now,  come,  let  us  launch  a 
black  ship  into  the  vast  ocean;  and  let  us  collect  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  rowers,  embark  a  hecatomb,  and  put  the 
fair-cheeked  daughter  of  Chryses  on  board;  and  let  there 

145  be  one  commander  chosen  out  of  the  chiefs,  either  Ajax,  or 
Idomeneus,  or  the  godlike  Ulysses;  or  thyself,  O  son  of 
Pcleus,  thou  most  terrible  of  all  men,  that  by  offering  a 
sacrifice  thou  mayest  reconcile  to  us  the  far-darting 
Apollo." 

But  him  the  swift-footed  Achilles,  with  a  stem  look, 

150  addressed:  "Ah  me!  thou,  clothed  with  impudence,  thou 
most  crafty  of  men,  when  does  any  of  the  Greeks  obey  with 
alacrity  thy  commands,  either  to  undertake  an  expedition, 
or  bravely  to  fight  with  men?  I  came  not  here  to  fight  on 
account  of  the  warlike  Trojans;  since  they  are  in  no  way 
blameable  before  me ;  for  they  never  drove  away  my  cattle, 

loo  or  my  horses,  nor  have  they  ever  injured  the  crops  in  the 
fertile  populous  Phthia;  because  very  many  shadowy 
mountains  and  resounding  seas  lie  betMcen  us.  But  thee, 
most  impudent  man,  did  v,e  follow,  that  thou  mightest 
rejoice;    seeking   honour  to  Menelaus  and  to  thee,   thou 

ICO  dog-face,  from  the  Trojans.  Which  favours  thou  dost 
neither  respect  nor  regard  of  any  value.  And,  indeed,  thou 
threatenest  to  deprive  me  of  my  reward,  for  which  I  have 
endured  many  labours,  and  which  the  sons  of  the  Greeks 


14G.  The  adjective  tKirayXoc,  by  metathesis,  for  tKTrXayoQ, 
from  iKTT\r)a(TM,  is  explained  in  Hesycliius  by  OavfjaarTOTaroc,  most 
rvonderjul,  and  in  the  Etym.  Mag.  by  (lioftepwraroQ,  most  fearful. 
Vid.  'J'rollope  in  loco. 

149.  KipcaXeocppov,  dolose,  vel  lucristudiose,  from  icep^aXeoe, 
lucrosus  et  <pr)v,  mens,  or  from  Ktpcw,  vulpes,  \nov,  lea,  et  <ppriv, 
mens.  So  that  it  may  signify,  a  man  pursuing  his  own  interest 
with  the  cunning  of  a  fox  and  the  resolution  of  a  lion. 


have  given  me.  I  never  receive  a  reward  equal  to  thine, 
when  the  Greeks  lav  waste  a  well-inhabited  town  of  the  1^5 
Trojans,  although  my  hands  perform  the  cliit'f  part  of 
impetuous  war;  but  if  ever  a  division  takes  place,  to  thee 
is  given  the  greatest  prize  by  far,  wiiile  I  return  to  the 
fleet,  when  I  am  worn  down  with  fatigue  in  fighting, 
having  a  gift,  small  indeed,  but  still  agreeable  to  me. 
But  now  I  go  to  Phthia,  since  it  is  much  better  to  return  170 
home  with  our  curve-beaked  ships;  nor  do  I  imagine, 
while  1  am  here  disgraced,  that  thou  wilt  hoard  up  wealth 
and  riches." 

To  him,  then,  Agamemnon,  king  of  men  replied: 
"Begone  by  all  means,  if  thy  mind  thus  incites  thee;  nor 
do  I  entreat  thee  to  remain  on  my  accoimt;  there  are 
others  also  with  me,  who  will  possibly  honour  me,  and 
especially  counselling  Jove.  But  thou  art  the  most  odious  175 
to  me,  of  princes  nourished  by  Jupiter,  for  contention  is 
alwavs  agreeable  to  thee,  and  wars  and  battles.  If  thou 
dost'  possess  great  prowess,  'tis  surely  God  that  gave 
it  to  thee.  Having  returned  home  with  thy  ships  and  thy 
companions, rule  over  the  Myrmidons;  for  1  neither  regard  180 
thee,  nor  care  for  thoe  when  angry;  but  this  threat  will 
I  pronounce  to  thee, — since  Phoebus  Apollo  deprives 
me  of  the  daughter  of  Chryses,  whom  I  will  send 
with  mv  own  ship  and  my  own  companions, — I  also  will 


170.  Kopiovic,  an  epithet  of  a  sliip,  because  it  was  curved  at 
both  the  stern  and  the  prow.  Eustatliius  :  oTro  tov  i^uov  njc 
Kop(i)yi]c,  EvKvyitTTOv  £)(ou<7//c  TOV  TpityjfKov,  from  the  croiv,  n/iich 
has  a  curved  neck.  Some  render  the  word,  blade,  from  the  colour 
of  the  crow  ;  but  Damm  :  prjvstat  cum  aiitiqiiis  dicero,  KopioncaQ 
vijaq,  esse,  rag,  ra  acpXaara  tu  Krara  irpwpav  leai  Trpvm'rjr,  cna  iv 
Xvyicfiu  ETZLKafnTTOjJitva,  I'^ovaac-  Oxen  were  also  called  KopioviCEQ, 
from  their  having  curved  horns,  as  in  Theocr.  Idyll.  XXV.  151. 
eiri  (jovat.  Kopuyviai  ftovKoXoi ;  and  generally  any  curved  extremity 
or  any  end  of  a  thing,  from  whence  the  expression,  eindeivai  t:o- 
piori^a,  finirc  rem,  to  finish  a  thing. 
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repair  to  thy  tent  and  take  awav  thy  prize,  the  fair-cheeked 

18S  daughter  of  Brises,  that  thou  mayst  well  know  how  much 
more  powerful  than  thou,  J  am,  and  that  another  may 
dread  to  declare  himself  my  equal,  and  to  be  compared 
in  opposition  to  me." 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  pain  seized  the  son  of  Peleus,  and 
his  heart  within  his  furious  breast  deliberated  between  two 

190  ways  ;  whether,  having  snatched  the  sharp  sword  from  his 
thigh,  he  should  disperse  those  around  him,  and  put 
Atrides  to  death ;  or,  whether  he  should  calm  his  wrath 
and  assuage  his  fury.  Whilst  he  was  agitating  these  things 
in  his  mind  and  soul,  and  drawing  the  great  sword  from 

195  the  scabbard,  Minerva  came  from  heaven ;  for  the  white- 
armed  goddess  Juno  had  sent  her  forth,  bearing  in  her 
soul  an  equal  affection  and  regard  for  them  both.  She 
stood  behind  them  and  took  hold  of  the  son  of  Peleus,  by 
the  yellow  hair  visible  to  him  alone,  and  no  one  of  the  rest 

200  beheld  her.  But  Achilles  was  frightened,  turned  round, 
and  immediately  recognized  Pallas  Minerva,  whose  eyes 
appeared  terrible.  And  addressing  her,  he  uttered  these 
winged  words : 

"  Why,  offspring  of  the  aegis-bearing  Jove,  hast  thou 


184.  Briseis  is  the  patronymic  of ///ppof/owiw,  daughter  of 
Brises.  Eustathius  mentions  an  ancient  tradition,  that  Bryses 
and  Chryses  were  brothers,  sons  of  Ardys ;  and  consequently 
Briseis  and  Cliryseis  must  have  been  cousins.  Vid.  Trollope,  in  loco. 

200.  (paavdev  for  efavdi^aav,  from  (}>aiv(i),  luceo,  taken  in  an 
intransitive  sense. 

202.  aiyiQ,  the  sliield  of  Jupiter,  Apollo  and  Minerva.  But 
physically^  by  tlie  (jegis  of  Jupiter  are  understood,  the  clouds 
that  gather  in  the  air  during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
By  the  cegis  of  Apollo  arc  understood,  the  vapours  which  the  sun 
attracts  in  the  season  of  summer,  and  from  which  the  clouds  of 
thunder  storms  arise.  The  word  is  derived  from  aiaaia,  at^w,  im- 
petu  moneo  impetuose  spiro.  AiyiQ  is  also  the  name  of  a  mountain 
and  promontory  near  Lesbos,  from  whence  the  ^gean  sea  derives 

its 
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come  hither  ?     Is  it  that  thou  mayest  behold  the  insolence 
of  Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus?      But  I  will  declare 
to  thee,  what   I  think  will  also  be  accomplished,  that   he  205 
may  soon  perhaps  lose  his  life  by  his  own  haiightincss." 

But  to  him  in  return  the  blue-eyed  goddess  Minerva 
spoke  :  "  I  am  come  from  heaven  to  cause  thine  anger  to 
cease,  if  perchance  thou  shoiddest  obey  me ;  and  the 
white-armed  goddess  Juno  sent  me  forth,  as  she  has  an 
equal  affection  and  regard  for  you  both  in  her  soul.  But,  210 
come,  cejise  from  contention,  nor  draw  the  sword  with  thy 
hand.  But  nevertheless,  reproach  him  in  words,  as  it  may 
happen ;  for  thus  I  will  declare  what  shall  also  be  accom- 
plished,— that  on  account  of  this  insolence,  three  times  as 
many  splendid  gifts  shall  be  thine;  but  do  thou  restrain 
thyself  and  be  obedient  to  me." 

But  her  in  reply  the  swift-footed  Achilles  addressed :  215 
"  It  behoves  me,   O  goddess,  to  observe  thy  command, 
although  greatly  enraged  in  my  soul ;  for  thus  it  is  better. 
Whosoever  is  obedient  to  the  gods,  to  him  they  readily 
listen." 

He  said,  and  pressed  his  heavy  hand  upon  the  silver 
hilt,  and  thrust  the  o-reat  sword  back  into  the  scabbard,  nor  220 
was  he  disobedient  to  the  command  of  Minerva ;  but  she 
ascended  to  the  Olympus,  to  the  mansions  of  the  a'gis- 
bearing  Jove,  to  the  other  gods.  But  the  son  of  Peleus 
again  addressed  Atreides  with  reproachful  words,  nor  de- 
sisted yet  from  his  anger : 

"Thou  drunkard,  who  hast  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  but  the  225 
heart  of  a  stag,  thou  hast  never  had  the  courage  in  (hy 


its  name.  Vid.  Damm.  Lex.  in  verba.  Eustatliius  refers  the  de- 
rivation of  the  epithet  otyioxoc  to  a  tradition,  that  Jupiter  was 
nursed  by  a  goat,  the  skin  of  which  he  ever  afterwards  preserved 
as  a  memorial  stretched  upon  a  shield,  wliicli  was  thence  called 
aiyi£. 
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mind  either  to  arm  thyself  to  war  with  the  people,  or  to  go 
into  an  ambuscade  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Greeks ;  for  this 
appears  to  thee  to  be  death.  Truly  it  is  much  better,  amid 
230  the  extensive  army  of  the  Greeks,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
rewards,  whoever  shall  speak  in  opposition  to  thee.  O 
king,  the  devourer  of  thy  people,  since  thou  rulest  over 
worthless  men, — otherwise,  thou  son  of  Atreus,  thou  shouldst 
now  have  been  insolent  for  the  last  time.     But  I  will  tell 

235  thee,  and  besides  I  will  swear  a  mighty  oath  by  this  sceptre, 
which  will  nevermore  bear  leaves  and  branches,  nor  bloom 
again,  since  the  time  it  left  its  trunk  among  the  mountains ; 
for  the  axe  hath  stripped  from  about  it  the  leaves  and  bark ; 
but  now  the  sons  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  judges,  and  who 
preserve  the  laws  delivered  by  Jupiter,  bear  it  in  their 

240  hands ;  and  this  will  be  a  great  oath  to  thee, — of  a  truth,  a 
desire  for  Achilles  will  at  some  time  come  upon  all  the  sons 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  them,  though  grieved,  thou  wilt  be  unable 
to  assist,  when  many  fall  dead  by  the  hand  of  Hector,  the 
slayer  of  men.  Then  thou  shalt  inwardly  tear  thy  soul  in 
rage,  because  thou  didst  not  honour  the  most  valiant  of  the 
Greeks." 

245  Thus  spoke  the  son  of  Peleus ;  and  he  cast  upon  the 
earth  his  sceptre,  adorned  with  golden  studs,  and  sat  down. 
On  the  other  hand,  Atreides  was  raving  with  anger;  but  to 
them  the  sweet-speaking  Nestor,  the  shrill  orator  of  the  Py- 
lians,  arose,  from  whose  tongue  there  flowed  a  speech  sweeter 

250  than  honey.  Over  him  there  had  already  passed  two  gene- 
rations of  articulate-speaking  men,  who,  in  former  days 
were  brought  up  and  lived  with  him  in  delightful  Pylus, 
and  now  he  ruled  among  the  third.  He  with  a  prudent 
soul  harangued  tliem,  and  said: 

"O  heavens!  great  sorrow  surely  comes  upon  the  Grecian 

255  land;— surely  Priam  would  rejoice,  and  the  sons  of  Priam, 
and  the  other  Trojans  would  be  vastly  delighted  in  their 
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souls.,  if  tliey  heard  all  this  respecting-  vou  contending-,  vow, 
who  excel  the  Greeks  in  council,  and  in  light.  But  be 
persuaded  ;  for  you  are  both  younger  than  1.  Already,  in 
my  former  days,  1  have  associated  with  men  more  valiant  260 
even  than  you,  and  they,  at  all  events,  never  undervalued 
me.  Never  have  I  seen,  nor  shall  I  see  such  heroes  as 
Pirithous,  and  Dryas,  shepherd  of  his  people,  and  Caeneus, 
and  Exadius,  and  the  god-like  Polyphemus,  and  Theseus,  the 
son  of  yEg-eus,  who  resembled  the  immortals.  Trulv,  these  '265 
were  brought  up  the  bravest  of  terrestrial  heroes,  they  were 
the  bravest,  and  fought  with  the  bravest,  even  with  the  Cen- 
taurs who  dwelt  amid  the  mountains,  and  terribly  slew  them. 
With  them  I  associated,  having  come  from  Pylus,  far  from  270 
the  Apian  land ;  for  they  invited  me,  and  I  fought  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power;  but  none  of  those,  who  are  now 
terrestrial  men,  could  have  fought  with  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  hearkened  to  my  counsels  and  obeyed  my  words. 
But  be  you  also  persuaded,  since  to  be  persuaded  is  better ; 
neither  do  vou,  Affamenmon,  though  powerful  as  you  are,  275 
deprive  him  of  the  maid,  but  forbear,  as  the  sons  of  the 
Greeks  first  gave  her  as  a  reward  to  him;  nor  do  thou,  son 
of  Peleus,  seek  to  strive  in  opposition  to  the  king ;  since 
no  sceptre-bearing  king,  to  whom  Jupiter  hath  given  glory, 
ever  equalled  him  in  honour.  If  thou  art  more  valiant, 
a  goddess-mother  gave  thee  birth ;  still  he  is  more  power-  280 
ful,  since  he  rules  over  more.  Son  of  Atreus,  assuage  thy 
wrath;     but   I    will    intreat   Achilles,   who  is  to   all  the 

2C8.  (pTfptTiv,  Police  for  drjpaiv,  in  the  same  manner  as  (jAdv 
is  used  for  tiXdv.  The  word  is  generally  rendered  '  Centaurs,' 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Thessaly,  so 
called  OTTO  tov  tctyrdy  tovq  ravpovg,  from  their  pursuing  on  horse- 
back a  herd  of  wild  bulls  and  destroying  them  with  their  javelins. 

•270.  The  Ap'ian  land, — so  called  from  Apis,  who  rendered 
the  Peloponnesus  tirst  habitable. 

282.  Is  generally  rendered  as  above;  but  there  is  some 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  verb  Xiaaofiai,  which  governs  only 

an 
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Greeks  a  mighty  bulwark  against  evil  war,  to  lay  aside  his 
rag-e." 

286  But  him  Agamemnon  addresed  in  reply :  "  Truly,  old 
man,  thou  hast  said  all  this  in  a  manner  becoming  thee. 
But  this  man  seeks  to  be  superior  to  all ;  he  wishes  to  rule 
and  domineer  over  all,  and  that  he  may  have  to  give  the 
signal  of  command,  to  all,  which  I  do  not  imagine  he  will 

290  persuade.  And  if  the  everlasting  gods  have  made  him  a 
warrior,  do  they,  on  this  account,  permit  that  he  should  be 
reproachful  in  his  language  ?" 

But  him,  interrupting  his  speech,  the  godlike  Achilles 
ans\Vered :  "  I  may  indeed  be  called  a  coward  and  a  man 
of  no  esteem,  if  J  shall  yield  to  thee  in  every  thing  whatever 

296  thou  shouldest  say.  Give  these  orders  to  others  indeed,  for 
thou  shalt  not  command  me,  as  I  imagine  I  will  no  longer 
obev  thee.  And  1  will  tell  thee  another  thing,  and  do  thou 
lay  it  to  thy  consideration,  —  !  will  not  fight,  indeed,  on 
account  of  the  damsel,either  with  thee  or  with  any  other,  since 

300  ye  are  taking  away' what  you  gave  me.  But  of  the  other 
effects,  which  I  possess  at  my  swift  black  ship, — of  these  not 
a  tittle  shalt  tliou  remove  and  bear  away  against  my  will. 
But  come  now,  make  the  trial,  that  these  also  may  know ; 
soon  shall  thv  black  blood  flow  around  my  spear." 

306  Having  thus  contended  with  disputatious  words,  they 
arose  and  dismissed  the  assembly  at  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

an  accusative  case,  and  therefore  AyCKKri'i  cannpt  depend  on  it. 
Mr.  Trollope  renders  it  thus  :  Do  thou,  Alreides,  repress  your 
rage;  and  then  I  entreat  you,  to  give  up  your  anger  against 
Achilles.     Vid.  Person  on  Orest.  C63. 

284.  tpKoc,  properly,  a  fence,  a  court-yard,  and  hence,  a 
bulwark,  appHed  to  persons. 

30G.  vTjuc  titrac,  liter;illy,  equal  ships.  The  adjective  tiaog 
(poctice  for  iuoq)  is  applied  l)y  Homer  to  four  substantives,  catg, 
vavr,  aairiQ,  and  ^p>jv.  So  cairoc  fV<7Jjc  is  used,  A.  468,  to  denote 
tliat  each  received  an  equal  portion  of  dainties  ;  vriaq  ticrac  is 
equivalent  to  vrjac  laowXevpovc,  ships  having  equal  sides,  denoting 

that 
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Tlio  son  of  Feleus  went  to  his  tents  and  well-built  ships, 
alono-  with  the  son  of  iMencrtius  and  his  companions.  Rut 
Atreides  launched  a  swift  ship  to  the  sea,  and  chose  twenty 
rowers,  and  embarked  a  hecatomb  for  the  g-od.  Leading" 
her  up,  he  placed  the  fair-cheeked  daughter  of  Chryses  on  310 
board,  and  the  wise  Ulysses  went  as  pilot.  Having  em- 
barked, they  sailed  along  the  watery  paths.  And  Aga- 
memnon commanded  the  people  to  be  purified ;  and  they 
were  purified  and  cast  the  abhitions  into  the  sea.  And,  by 
the  shore  of  the  unfruitful  sea,  they  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  315 
perfect  hecatombs  of  bulls  and  of  goats;  and  the  odour 
intermingled  with  the  smoke  ascended  up  to  heaven. 
Thus  they  were  employing  themselves  throughout  the 
army;  nor  did  Agamemnon  cease  from  the  contention 
with  which  he  first  threatened  Achilles.  But  Talthybius  320 
and  Eurybates,  who  were  his  heralds  and  zealous  attendants, 
he  thus  addressed : 

"  Go  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus,  and 
taking  hold  of  her  by  the  hand,  lead  away  the  fair-cheeked 
Briseis;  and  if  possibly  he  will  not  resign  her,  I  will  come 
with  greater  numbers  and  seize  her  myself;  and  this  will   325 
even  be  more  bitter  for  him." 

"  So  saying,  he  sent  them  forth,  and  added  a  threatening 
messaofe.  And  they  went  ao-ainst  their  will  alono-  the  shore 
of  the  barren  sea,  till  they  arrived  at  the  tents  and  ships  of 
the  Myrmidons;  and  him  they  found  sitting  by  his  tent 
and  black  ship ;  nor  was  Achilles  rejoiced  when  he  saw  330 
them.     Fearing  and  reverencing  the  king,  they  stood,  nor 


that  they  were  perfectly  round ;  e'lffag  is  applied  to  (ppevag,  \.  H3G, 
to  denote  an  intelligent  and  upright  mind,  being  an  epithet 
derived  metaphorically  from  the  beauty  of  external  shape. 
Some  derive  ticxag  from  eiio,  to  go,  so  that  v/joc  tVo-tic  would  be 
equivalent  to  vrfac  iropEvriKac,  which  might  apply  here  but  not  in 
other  cases.    Vid.  Damm.  Lex.  in  verba. 
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did  they  address  him,  nor  speak  a  word.     But  he  knew 
tht'ir  business  in  his  mind,  and  said : 

"  Hail,  ye  heralds,  messengers  of  Jove  and  of  men ; 

liSo  approach,  for  by  me  ye  are  not  to  be  blamed,  but  Aga- 
memnon, who  has  sent  you  for  the  damsel  Briseis.  But  go, 
generous  Patroclus,  bring  forth  the  maid,  and  give  her  to 
them  that  they  may  lead  her  away ;  and  let  them  be  wit- 
nesses before  the  happy  gods  and  mortal  men,  and  before 

340  the  relentless  king.  But  if  ever,  hereafter,  there  shall  be 
need  of  me  to  ward  off  destructive  pestilence  from  the 
rest — ,  for  he  surely  raves  with  pernicious  counsels,  nor  does 
he  by  any  means  possess  the  power  of  surveying  at  once  the 
future  and  the  past,  in  what  manner  the  Greeks  mav  fight 
for  him  in  safety  by  their  ships." 

345  Thus  he  spoke.  And  Patroclus  obeyed  his  beloved 
companion,  and  brought  the  fair-cheeked  daughter  of 
Brises  from  the  tent,  and  gave  her  to  them  to  lead  awav ;  and 
they  returned  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  But  unwillingly 
did   the   woman   go   along  with   them,    whilst   Achilles, 

3o0  removed  apart  from  his  companions,  sat  down  on  the  shore 
of  the  foaming  sea,  weeping,  and  gazing  upon  the  black 
ocean.  And  many  supplications  he  uttered,  with  uplifted 
hands,  to  his  beloved  mother : 

"  Since,  O  mother,  thou  hast  borne  me  doomed  to  a 
short  existence,  surely  the  loud-thundering  Olympic  Jove 
ought  to  have  bestowed   upon  me  honour;    but  now  he 

355  hath  not  honoured  me,  even  in  the  smallest  degree ;  for, 
truly,  the  wide-ruling  Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  has 


334.  The  Kr]pvi:Ec  were  considered  sacred,  as  being  de- 
scended from  Mercury,  their  name,  according  to  the  Scholiast, 
was  derived  from  Kripv'f,,  son  of  Mercury  and  Pandrosus,  daughter 
of  Cecrops.    Hence  Enrip.  Suppl.  120.  Kripv'^iv  'Ep/jov. 

341.  There  is  an  apoiiopesis  here.  Heync  supplies  the 
sense  thus  :  turn  sentiet  ille  quam  et<:ui  injuriam  hanc  feccrit. 
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treated  me  with  ignominy,  since  having  himself  taken  and 
carried  it  away,  he  possesses  my  reward." 

Thus  he  spake  in  tears.  But  liis  venerable  mother 
heard  him,  as  she  sat  beside  her  aged  father  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  And  swiftly,  like  a  cloud,  she  rose  from  the  360 
hoary  sea.  And  she  seated  herself  before  him,  as  he  wept, 
soothed  him  with  her  hand,  addressed  herself  to  him,  and 
called  him  by  his  name : 

"  Why  weepest  thou,  my  son,  and  what  sorrow  is  come 
upon  thy  mind*?  Declare  it,  nor  hide  it  in  thy  soul,  that  we 
both  may  know  it." 

But  her,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  the  swift-footed  Achilles  365 
addressed :  "  Thou  knowest ;  why  should  I  declare  these 
matters  to  thee,  who  art  acquainted  with  all  things'?  We 
marched  against  Thebes  the  sacred  city  of  Eetion,  and  this 
we  phmdered,  and  brought  hither  all  the  spoil  which  the 
sons  of  the  Greeks  properly  divided  among  themselves, 
and  chose  the  fair-cheeked  Chryseis  for  Atreides.  But  370 
afterwards,  Chryses,  the  priest  of  the  far-darting  Apollo, 
came  to  the  swift  ships  of  the  brazen-coated  Greeks,  with 
a  view  to  ransom  his  daughter,  and  bringing  invaluable 
gifts  of  redemption,  and  bearing  in  his  hands,  on  a  golden 
sceptre,  the  garlands  of  the  far-darting  Apollo.  And  he 
entreated  all  the  Greeks,  but  especially  the  sons  of  Atreus,  375 
the  two  leaders  of  the  people.  Then  all  the  other  Greeks 
assented  both  to  reverence  the  priest,  and  to  accept  the 
splendid  ransoms,  but  it  did  not  please  Agamenmon,  the 
son  of  Atreus  in  his  soul,  but  he  dismissed  him  with 
disgrace,  and  added  a  threatening  speech.  AVherefore,  tiie 
old  man  returned  in  anger;  and  Apollo  heard  him  praying,  380 
since  he  was  much  beloved  of  him.  And  he  shot  a  de- 
structive weapon  among  the  Argives;  and  the  people,  one 
after  another,  now  died,  whilst  the  arrows  of  the  god  went 
in  all  directions,  throughout  the  wide  army  of  the  Greeks. 
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385  But  to  lis  a  skilful  prophet  declared  the  counsels  of  Apollo. 
Then  I  first  advised  them  immediately  to  appease  the  god  ; 
when  ang-er  seized  the  son  of  Atreus,  and  instantly  rising 
up,  he  uttered  a  threat,  which  is  indeed  accomplished  ;  for 
tlie  hlack-eyed  Greeks  send  her  with  a  swift  ship  to  Chryses, 

390  and  carry  presents  to  the  king ;  but  the  heralds  are  but  this 
moment  gone  from  my  tent,  carrying  away  the  virgin 
daughter  of  Brises,  whom  the  sons  of  the  Greeks  had  given 
to  me.  But  do  thou,  if  indeed  thou  art  able,  assist  thy 
son;  go  to  OIymj)us,  and  intreat  Jupiter  ?»wi?/  behalf,  if  at 
any  time  thou  hast  pleased  the  heart  of  Jove  either  in  word 

395  or  in  deed.  For  oft  have  I  heard  you  boasting  in  the  halls  of 
my  father,  when  you  said,  that  you  .alone,  among  the  im- 
mortals, did  ward  off"  unworthy  destruction  from  the  cloud- 
collecting  son  of  Saturn,  when  the  other  inhabitants  of  Olym- 

400  pus,  Juno,  and  Neptune,  and  Pallas  Minerva,  wished  to  bind 
him  in  chains.     But  you,   having  come,  O  goddess,  de 
livered  liim  from  his  bonds,  by  instantly  calling  up  to  lofty 
Olympus,  him  of  the  hundred  hands,  whom  the  gods  call 
Briareus,  and   all  men,  ^Egeon,  because  he  was  superior 

405  in  strength  to  his  father,  wlio  then,  exulting  in  glory,  sat 
by  the  son  of  Saturn.  But  him  the  hap})y  gods  dreaded,  nor 
did  they  attempt  any  longer  Jove  to  bind.  Recalling  now 
this  to  his  remembrance,  sit  down  before  him,  and  embrace 
his  knees,  if  perad venture  he  will  give  assistance  to  the 
Trojans,  and  drive  the  Greeks  slaughtered  before  them  to 

410  the  ships  and  to  the  sea,  that  all  may  enjoy  their  king,  and 
that  the  wide-ruling  Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  may 
know  his  fault,  that  he  has  dishonoured  the  most  valiant 
of  the  Greeks." 

Then   Thetis   pouring    down   tears,   spoke    in   reply: 
"Alas !  mv  son,  why  did  1  bring  thee  up,  having  borne  thee 

415  in  an  evil  hour?  Would  ihat  thou  hadst  sat  by  the  ships 
without  tears,  and  uninjured,  since  now  thy  life  is  short  and  of 
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no  long-  continuance.  But  now,  above  all  others,  tliy  ItJ'e 
is  at  once  short  and  full  of  aflflictioiis  ;  wherefore  have  I 
brought  thee  forth  in  the  halls  to  an  evil  fate,  liut  1  will 
go  to  the  snow-white  Olympus,  and  communicate  this  420 
message  to  Jove,  who  delights  in  thunder,  if  perchance  he 
may  be  persuaded.  But  do  thou,  remaining  by  the  swift 
ships,  breatlie  out  thine  anger  against  the  Greeks,  and 
abstain  altogether  from  the  war.  For  Jupiter  went  yester- 
day to  Oc:eanus  to  feast  with  the  blameless  /Ethiopians ; 
and  all  the  gods  attended  him.  But  on  the  twelfth  day  he  425 
will  ati-ain  return  to  Olympus.  Then  I  will  repair  to  the 
brazen-founded  mansion  of  Jove,  and  kneel  before  him, 
and  I  think  he  will  be  persuaded." 

Having  thus  spoken  she  departed  ;  and   left  him  there 
indignant  in  his  soul,  on  account  of  his  wcll-girded  spouse, 
whom  they  had  forcibly  taken  away  from  him  against  his  430 
will.     But  Ulysses  came  to  Chryses,  bringing  the  sacred 
liecatomb.     When  they  had  arrived  within  the  profound 
harbour,  they  furled  the  sails  and  stowed  them  in  the  black 
ship.     The  mast  they  removed  to  its  proper  receptacle, 
swiftly  lowering   it  bv  the  braces.     But  the   vessel  itself  435 
they  drove  to  its  station  with  oars,  cast  out  the  anchors,  and 
made  fast  the  cables.    They  landed  tliemselves  upon  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  and  disembarked  the  liecatomb  for  the 
far-darting  A[)()1I();    whilst  Chryseis  also  came  from  tlie 
sea-passing  shi[).  Tlieu  leading  her  to  the  altar,  the  crafty  440 
Ulysses  gave  her  into  the  hands  of  her   beloved   father, 
and  thus  addressed  him : 

"  O  Chryses,  Agamennion,  king  of  men,  has  sent  me  to 
restore  thy  daughter  to  tiiee,  and  to  sacrilice  for  the  Greeks 

423.  By  the  ocean,  some  luulerstaiul  the  river  Nile,  but 
probably  the  Southern  ocean  is  meant,  near  the  Western  extremity 
of  which  was  the  country  of  die  ^"Ethiopians,  Virg.  Aiu.  IV.  480. 
Ocean'i  Jincm  jujcta,  solcmquc  cadcntcm,  uUhnus  ^Elhiojutin  lucus 
est. 
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a  sacred  hecatomb  to  Phoebus,  that  we  may  appease  the 

445  king-,  who  has  now  sent  the  most  bitter  sorrows  upon  the 
Argives." 

Having"  thus  spoken,  he  gave  her  into  his  hands ;  but 
with  joy  he  received  his  beloved  daughter;  whilst  they 
speedily  arranged  around  the  well-built  altar,  the  splendid 
hecatomb  for  the  god.     Then  they  washed  their  hands, 

450  and  raised  up  the  salted  cakes.  But  Chryses  prayed  for 
them,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uplifted  hands : 

"  Hear  me,  O  silver  bow-bearing  Apollo,  who  defendest 
Chrysa,  and  the  g-lorious  Cilia,  and  dost  bravely  rule  over 
Tenedos,  even  as  thou  hast  already  heard  me  when  I  prayed 
to  thee.     Thou  hast  honoured  me,  and  done  a  g-reat  injury 

455  to  the  people  of  the  Greeks.  And  now  also  perform  this 
my  prayer, — ^ard  off  now  from  the  Greeks  this  undeserved 
pestilence." 

Thus  he  spoke  in  prayer,  and  Pha3bus  Apollo  heard 
him.  But  when  they  had  prayed  and  thrown  down  the 
salted  cakes,  they  first  drew  back  the  necks  of  the  victims, 

460  then  slew  them  and  skinned  them.  And  they  cut  oflf  the 
thighs,  and  covered  them  with  fat,  doing  it  above  and 
beneath,  and  upon  them  they  placed  raw  pieces  of  flesh. 
Then  the  old  man  burnt  them  upon  cleft  wood,  and  poured 
upon  them  the  sparkling  wine,  and  young  men  beside  him 
held  five-pronged  forks  in  their  hands.  But  when  the 
thighs  were  consumed,  and  they  had  tasted  the  entrails, 

465  they  cut  the  rest  into  small  pieces,  and  pierced  them  with 
spits,  cooked  them  skilfully  and  drew  them  all  away. 
And  when  they  had  ceased  from  labour  and  prepared  a 
feast,  they  eat,  nor  was  the  appetite  of  any  without  an 


461.  cnrrvxa  Troirjaavrec,  is  rendered  by  Clarke,  postquam 
duplicaverunt,  which  is  not  very  intelligible.  Damm :  duplici  adipe, 
superne  el  infernc,  involvenles  carnem  adolendam  in  sacrificio. 
Some  render  it,  doing  it  twice  over. 
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equal  portion.  Then  when  they  had  removed  the  desire 
of  drink  and  of  food,  the  boys  crowned  the  goblets  witii  470 
wine ;  and,  beginning-  with  cupsy'rom  the  rif/lit,  they  distri- 
buted them  among  all.  And  the  youtlis  of  the  Greeks 
were  all  day  appeasing  the  god,  with  singing,  chanting  the 
joyful  poean,  and  celebrating  the  far-darting  Apollo  ;  and 
as  he  heard  them  he  was  delijjhted  in  his  soul.  But  when 
the  sun  had  set,  and  darkness  succeeded,  they  slept  by  the  475 
halsers  of  their  ship ;  and  when  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora, 
daughter  of  morn,  appeared,  they  directed  back  their 
course  towards  the  wide  army  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  far- 
darting  Apollo  sent  to  them  a  favourable  gale,  and  they 
erected  the  mast,  and  imfurled  tlie  white  sails.  The  wind  480 
filled  the  middle  of  the  sail,  and  the  purple  wave  loudly 
roared  around  the  keel,  as  the  ship  scudded  along,  and  she 
bounded  forth,  cutting  her  path  through  the  billows.  But 
when  they  were  come  to  the  wide  army  of  the  Greeks,  they 
drew  the  black  ship  upon  land,  high  upon  the  sand,  and  485 
stretched  long  props  beneath  her;  and  then  they  were 
dispersed  amid  their  tents  and  ships.  But  the  swift-footed 
Achilles,  the  noble  son  of  Peleus,  sitting  by  the  quick- 
moving  ships,  fomented  his  rage,  nor  was  he  any  longer  490 
present  in  the  assembly  of  illustrious  men,  nor  in  war; 
though  it  grieved  his  beloved  heart  by  remaining  there, 
for  he  longed  for  the  shout  and  the  battle.  But  when  the 
twelfth  morning  from  that  time  had  arrived,  and  when  the 
everlasting  gods,  led  by  Jove,  returned  in  a  body  to  Olym-  495 
pus,  Thetis  was  not  forgetful  of  the  charge  of  her  son,  but 
she  emerged  above  the  wave  of  the  ocean,  and  at  an  early 
hour,  ascended  up  to  the  vast  heaven  and  to  Olympus. 
And  she  found  the  loud-soundinsr  son  of  Saturn,  sitting 


498.    eupuoTra,  either  loud-sounding,  or  all-seeing,  from  evpvQ, 
mde,  and  ov//,  a  voice,  or  from  tvpvc,  and  onro^ai,  to  see.    It  is 

used 
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apart  from  the  rest,  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  many- 
500  peaked  Olympus.  And  she  sat  down  before  him,  and  with 
her  left  hand  embraced  his  knees,  while  taking  hold  of  his 
beard  by  the  right,  she  suppliantly  addressed  king  Jove, 
the  son  of  Saturn : 

"  O  father  Jove,  if  ever  I  have  assisted  thee  among  the 
immortals,  either  by  word  or  by  deed,  accomplish  this  my 
605  petition.  Honour  my  son.  who  of  all  others,  is  doomed  to 
the  shortest  life ;  but  now  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  has 
dishonoured  him;  for  having  taken  and  carried  off  his 
reward,  he  possesses  it  himself.     But  do  thou  honour  him, 

0  Olympic,  counselling  Jove.     Give  victory  for  a  while  to 
510  the  Trojans,  tliat  the  Greeks  may  reverence  my  son  and 

increase  him  with  honour." 

Thus  she  spake,  but  the  cloud-compelling  Jupiter 
answered  not,  but  sat  a  long  time  in  silence.  Thetis,  as 
she  had  embraced  his  knees,  kept  clinging  to  him  still,  and 
besought  him  a  second  time : 

"  Promise  to  me  now  truly  and  consent,  or  refuse,  since 
515  there  is  no  fear  in  thee;  that  1  may  well  know  how  far  of 
all  the  goddesses  I  am  the  least  honoured." 

Then,  with  a  heavy  groan,  the  cloud-compelling  Jupiter 

addressed  her:  "Surely,  thy  deed  is  pernicious  since  thou 

imj)ellestme  to  give  offence  to  Juno,  when  she  may  irritate 

520  me  with  contumelious  language.     For  thus  does  she  always 

contend  with  me  among  the  immortal  gods,  and  affirm  that 

1  assist  the  Trojans  in  battle.  But  do  thou  again  retire, 
lest  Juno  should  perceive  thee;  and  it  shall  be  my  care 
that  I  perform  these  thy  prayers.     But  come,  I  will  nod 


used  in  the  MoWa  dialect  for  tvpvoirriQ,  as  fjrjTteTa,  for  firjTieTrje, 
vecptXriytpETa  for  vE(pE\r]yeptTr}Q,  &c.  hence  in  Latin,  we  have  poela 
from  TToijjrTjf,  Atklela  from  A(j\r]rr]c,  &c.  The  JEoYic  genitive 
of  tlicse  nouns  ends  in  ao,  in  the  singular,  and  in  awy,  in  th^j 
plural,  with  the  penultinia  long. 
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to  thee  with  my  head  that  thou  mayst  believe  nie.     For  525 
this  is  the  "fveatest  jjledi^e  from  me  anionn-  the  immortals, 
and  my  /jioiii'isc  is  neillier  rcvocabh',  faUacioiis,  nor  fails  of 
its  accomplishment,  whatever  I  (/rant  witJi  a  nod  of  mv 
liead. 

The  son  of  Saturn  spake,  and  nodded  with  his  (hirk 
brows.  Hut  tlie  ambrosial  locks  of  the  kin<>;  were  shaken 
uj)<)n  his  immortal  head,  and  he  made  the  vast  Olympus 
tremble.  When  they  had  thus  deliberated  the  affair,  they  530 
parted.  She  again  leaped  down  from  splendid  Olympus 
into  thedee])sea;  and  Jupiter  ircut  to  his  own  mansion. 
But  all  the  g-ods  rose  in  a  bodv  from  their  seats  to  meet 
their  father;  nor  did  any  dare  to  wait  as  lie  approached, 
but  all  stood  up  to  meet  him.  535 

Thus  he  sat  down  there  upon  his  throne.  Nor  was 
Juno  ignorant  when  she  saw  him,  that  the  silver-footed 
Thetis,  dauohter  of  the  aged  god  of  the  sea,  had  been 
forming  plans  with  him.  And  immediately,  with  taunting 
words,  she  addressed  Jupiter  the  son  of  Saturn : 

"  Which  of  the  gods,  thou  treacherous  one,  has  been  540 
forming  plans  with  thee?    It  is  ever  thv   delight,  being 
apart  from  me,  to  meditate  upon  and  establish  clandestine 
counsels;  nor  dost  thou  ever  venture  to  declare  to  me,  with 
a  willing  mind,  a  word  of  what  thou  wilt  resolve." 

Her  then  the  father  of  men  and  of  gods  addressed  in 
reply:  "Juno,  expect  not  to  be  acquainted  with  all  my  545 
counsels,  for  they  would  be  difficult  for  thee  to  comprehend, 
although  being  my  wife.  But  whatever  is  becoming  for 
thee  to  know,  no  one  of  the  gods  or  men  shall  know  it 
before  thee.  But  what  I  wish  to  determine  in  my  mind, 
apart  from  the  gods,  do  thou  neither  search  into  these 
things,  nor  scrutinize  them  too  closely."  ^-^0 

532.  aXro,  by  syncope  for  aXnro,  lonice  for  i]\uto,  aor.  1. 
mid.  from  aWoiiai,  to  leap. 
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To  him  again  the  large-eyed,  venerable  Juno  replied : 
"  Thou  most  severe  son  of  Saturn,  what  speech  hast  thou 
uttered  ?  Never  before  have  I  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
interrogating  thee  or  scrutinizing  thy  plans  ;  but  much  at 
thine  ease  dost  thou  deliberate  whatever  counsels  thou  dost 

655  choose.  But  now  I  fear  much  in  my  mind,  lest  the  silver- 
footed  Thetis,  daughter  of  the  aged  god  of  the  sea,  has 
seduced  thee.  For  early  in  the  morning  she  sat  before 
thee  and  embraced  thy  knees ;  to  whom  I  strongly  suspect 
thou  didst  assent  that  thou  wouldst  give  honour  to  Achilles, 
and  destroy  many  at  the  ships  of  the  Greeks." 

660  But  the  cloud-compelling  Jupiter  answered  her  and 
said:  "Wretch,  thou  art  ever  suspicious,  nor  can  I  ever 
escape  thy  notice.  Thou  wilt  not  however  be  able  to  do 
any  thing,  but  thou  shalt  be  the  more  odious  to  my  mind, 
and  this  shall  be  the  more  bitter  for  thee.  And  if  the 
matter  be  thus,  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me.     But  do  thou 

665  sit  down  in  silence  and  obey  my  command,  lest  all  the  gods 
that  are  in  Olympus  may  not  be  able  to  avail  thee  against 
me  approaching,  when  I  shall  lay  upon  thee  my  invincible 
hands." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  the  large-eyed,  venerable  J\mo 
trembled;  and  curbing  her  passion  she  sat  down  in  silence, 

670  whilst  the  heavenly  gods  uttered  a  groan  throughout  the 

551.  ftoCJTTiQ,  from  I3ovq,  an  ox,  and  wtp,  an  eye ;  (3ovq  and 
tTTTOc,  when  compounded  with  other  substantives,  so  as  to  form 
descriptive  epithets,  are  taken  as  mere  intensitive  iiarticles,  de- 
noting magnitude. 

5G1.  caL^ovir},'\%  one  of  those  words  which  cannot  be  ex- 
actly ren(kred  into  any  other  language.  It  admits  of  a  great 
variety  of  significations,  which  must  be  gathered  according  to  the 
tenour  of  the  context.  Damm  :  Vox  plerumque  honorijica,  s^spe 
tamen  admixta  aliqua  admiratione  foriuncc  vel  animi  insignioris  in 
utramque  partem,  ft.  190.  Ulysses  addresses  an  individual  of 
distinction  with  caifiovu,  evidently  as  a  term  of  honour,  0  prces- 
tans  Fir!  But  in  v.  200,  we  find  him  applying  the  same  term  to 
the  common  soldier  in  a  very  different  signification,  O  itifelix  vir! 
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mansion  of  Jove.  Hut  Vulcan,  tlic  icnownoJ  artist,  be^an 
to  haranouc  tluMii,  aiirocablv  i>ratifVin":  his  beloved  mother, 
the  white-armed  Juno : 

"  Of  a  truth  there  will  be  pernicious  doings,  and  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated,  if  for  the  sake  of  mortals  you  con- 
tend in  this  manner,  and  excite  a  tumult  among  the  gods;  575 
nor  will  there  be  any  pleasure  in  a  good  feast,  since  worse 
things  prevail.  But  I  advise  my  mother,  who  is  conscious 
of  it  even  herself,  to  behave  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  my 
beloved  father  Jove,  that  he  may  not  chide  again,  and  thus 
disturb  our  feast.  For  if  the  Olympic  thunderer  choose  to 
hurl  us  down  from  our  seats, — for  he  is  by  far  the  most  580 
powerful.  But  do  thou  soothe  him  with  gentle  words, 
then  immediately  the  Olympic  Jove  will  become  mild  to 
us." 

Thus  he  spake ;  and  rising,  he  put  a  circular  double  cup 
in  the  hands  of  his  beloved  mother,   and  thus  addressed  585 
her  : 

"  Grieved  as  thou  art,  my  mother,  endure  this,  and 
sustain  it,  lest  I  see  thee,  dear  as  thou  art  to  me,  beaten 
before  my  eyes ;  for  then,  however  concerned,  I  shall  be 
unable  to  aid  thee,  as  the  Olympic  Jove  is  hard  to  be 
resisted.  For  already,  when  on  a  former  occasion  I  590 
desired  to  assist  thee,  he  seized  me  by  the  foot,  and  whirled 
me  from  this  sacred  threshold.  A  whole  day  was  I  bonie 
along,  till  at  sunset  I  fell  in  Lemnos,  when  there  was  now 

580.  There  is  an  elegant  aposiopesis  here  similar  to  that  in 
ver.  135,  342.  The  sense  may  be  thus  supplied  :  tovto  ^wnrai 
ttouIp. 

584.  anipiKVTTEWoy,  according  to  Damm,  is  tlie  same  as  tlie 
kviteWov.  af^ift  (says  he)  rotundilatem  ampUor'is  vcfiiris  ejus  vasts 
in  c'lrciiitu  exprimit.  Others  consider  it  as  the  same  with  the 
diKvireWoi',  which  was  a  double  cup,  having  a  bottom  in  tlie 
middle  common  to  both.  But  others  understand  by  it,  a  cup  with 
two  handles,  and  wider  in  the  body  than  at  the  moutli. 

591.  Tiraym',  aor.  2.  with  the  Ionic  reduplication,  from 
ro^w,  to  seize. 

D 
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but  little  life  in  me.  But  there  the  Sintian  men  immediately 
received  me  as  I  fell." 

695  Thus  he  spake,  and  the  white-armed  goddess  Juno 
smiled;  and  smiling-,  she  received  the  cup  from  the  hand 
of  her  son.  But,  beginning  on  the  right,  he  poured  out 
wine  for  all  the  other  gods,  drawing  the  sweet  nectar  from 
the  goblet.     Then  an  incessant  laughter  rose  among  the 

600  happy  gods,  as  they  beheld  Vulcan  ministering  to  them 
throughout  the  house. 

Thus  then  they  feasted  all  the  day  till  the  setting  of  the 
sun ;  nor  was  the  soul  ungratified  with  an  equal  portion  of 
dainties,  or  with  the  beauteous  harp,  which  Apollo 
possessed,  or  with  the  Muses,  who  sang  alternately  with 
delightful  voice. 

605  But  when  the  brilliant  lamp  of  the  sun  had  set,  they  de- 
parted each  to  his  home  to  rest,  wherever  the  renowned 
Vulcan,  lame  in  both  feet,  had  built  with  skilful  mind,  a 
mansion  for  each. 

And  Jove,  the  Olympic  thunderer,  went  to  his  own  bed 
where  at  former  times  he  lay,  when  sweet  sleep  came  upon 

610  him.  He  ascended  it,  and  there  slept;  and  close  by  his 
side,  the  golden-throned  Juno. 

594.  ^ivTug  aycpEQ,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of 
Lesbos. 

606.  KaKKEiovTEQ,  for  KUTaKEiovTeg,  from  (carajceiw,  decumbere 
cupto,  which  is  derived  from  the  future  of  the  old  verb,  (cara/ctw, 
KaraKr](T(x).  In  the  same  manner  are  formed  the  desiderative  verbs, 
yafirjfftib),  nupturio,  from  yafiea),  rtcrio,  nubo,  TroXc/Ltr/fffiw,  bellore 
gestio,  from  TroXe^tw,  jjaw,  helium  gero,  &c. 
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Jupiter,  mindful  of  tlie  requests  of  Thetis,  sends  a  deceitful 
vision  to  Agamemnon,  persuading  him  to  lead  the  army  to 
battle;  but  the  General,  being  apprehensive  lest  the  Greeks 
were  shaken  in  their  resolution  to  remain  before  Troy,  contrives 
to  make  trial  of  their  dispositions  by  a  stratagem.  Having 
called  a  council  of  the  princes,  he  first  communicates  to  them 
his  design,  that  he  would  offer  to  the  soldiers  their  liberty  to 
return  to  their  own  land,  but  that  they  should  be  detained  if 
the  proposal  was  embraced.  He  then  assembles  the  whole 
army  and  moves  for  a  return  to  Greece,  when  the  soldiers,  not 
comprehending  his  design,  joyfully  accept  the  oflfer,  and  run  to 
prepare  for  departure. 

Ulysses,  at  the  suggestion  of  Minerva,  manages  to  detain  them, 
and  chastises  the  insolence  of  Thersites.  The  assembly  being 
re-called,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Agamemnon,  harangue  the 
people.  After  offering  up  prayers  and  saciifice  to  Jupiter,  a 
general  muster  is  made,  and  the  army  prepares  for  battle. 
Here,  in  a  large  catalogue,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  enume- 
rate all  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

The  time  taken  up  in  this  book  consists  not  entirely  of  a  day. 
The  scene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp,  and  upon  the  sea  shore ; 
towards  the  end  it  removes  to  Troy. 

1  HE  other  gods  indeed  and  equestrian  warriors  slept 
all  night ;  but  sweet  sleep  came  not  upon  Jove,  for  lie  was 
anxiously  meditating  in  his  mind,  how  he  might  do  honour 
to  Achilles,  and  destroy  many  at  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

Vers.  1.    linroKopvaTai,  from  j'tttoc  and  Kopvaau),  to  arm,  from 
Kopvg,  a  helmet. 
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S  But  this  plan  appeared  best  to  his  mind,  to  send  a  perni- 
cious dream  to  Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus.  And 
addressing  it,  he  uttered  these  winged  words: 

"  Come,  pernicious  dream,  go  to  the  swift  ships  of  the 
Greeks ;  having  repaired  to  the  tent  of  Agamemnon,  the 
son  of  Atreus,  he  careful  to  repeat  all  that  I  shall  charge 

10  thee ;  bid  him  to  arm  the  long-haired  Greeks  with  all  their 
forces;  for  peradventure  he  may  now  take  the  broad-streeted 
city  of  the  Trojans ;  for  no  longer  do  the  immortals,  who 
inhabit  the  Olympic  mansions,  differ  in  opinion ;  since  Juno, 

15  by  her  supplication,  has  bent  them  all.  But  evils  impend 
over  the  Trojans." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  the  dream  departed  as  soon  as  it 
had  heard  the  charge ;  and  forthwith  it  came  to  the  swift 
ships  of  the  Greeks,  and  repaired  to  Agamemnon  the  son 
of  Atreus.     But  him  he  found  reposing  in  his  tent,   and 

20  ambrosial  sleep  was  spread  around  him.  And  he  stood 
over  his  head,  resembling  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus,  whom 
of  the  old  men,  Agamemnon  mostly  honoured.  Having 
assumed  his  image,  the  divine  dream  thus  addressed  him : 
"  Dost  thou  sleep,  thou  son  of  the  war-like,  horse-taming 
Atreus  ?  It  does  not  become  a  man,  who  is  a  counsellor,  to 

25  whose  charge  nations  are  entrusted,  and  who  has  so  many 
cares,  to  sleep  all  night.  But  now  pay  attention  to  me  with 
speed ;  for  I  am  a  messenger  to  thee  from  Jove,  who, 
though  far  distant,  has  great  anxiety  and  compassion  for 
thee.  He  bids  thee  to  arm  the  long-haired  Greeks  in  full 
force ;  for  now  ])eradvcnture  thou  mayst  take  the  broad- 
streeted  city  of  the  Trojans ;  because  the  immortals,  who 

;}0  possess  the  Olympic  mansions,  no  longer  differ  in  opinion, 
since  Juno,  by  her  supplications,  has  bent  them  all;  and 
evils  from  Jove  impend  over  the  Trojans.     But  do  thou 

25.     tTriTETpaipaTcu,  for  iTnTirpamiivoi  tiai. 
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retain  tlii.;  in  lliy  recollection,  nor  let  oblivion  seize  thee, 
when  bahny  sleep  has  left  thee." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  departed,  and  left  him  there  35 
revolving  things  in  his  mind,  that  were  not  to  be  accom- 
plished.    For  he  thought,  in  his  folly,  that  he  would  take 
the  city  of  Priam  on  that  day;  nor  knew  the  deeds  that 
Jupiter  was  contriving ;  tliat  he  was  yet  about  to  heap  upon 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  sorrows  and  sighings,  in  hard-  40 
fought  battles.     And  he  roused  himself  from  sleep,  w  hile 
yet  the  heavenly  voice  was  poured  around  him.     He  sat 
erect,  and  put  on  his  soft  tunic,  beautiful  and  new,  and 
threw  his  laro-e  cloak  about  him.     He  likewise  bound  his 
fair  sandals  on  his  shining  feet,  and  hung  about  his  shoulders  45 
the  silver-studded  sword.     Then  he  took  his  paternal  scep- 
tre, ever  incorruptible,  with  which  he  marched  to  the  ships 
of  the  brazen-coated  Greeks. 

The  goddess  Morn  ascended  the  vast  Olympus,  to  report 
tlie  dawn  of  day  to  Jove  and  the  other  immortals;  whilst  50 
he  commanded  the  shrill-voiced  heralds  to  convoke  to  an 
assembly  the  long-haired  Greeks.  These  uttered  the 
summons,  and  the  people  speedily  assembled.  And  first 
he  convened  a  coimcil  of  magnanimous  old  men,  at  the 
ship  of  Nestor,  the  Pylian-born  prince;  and  havhig  assem- 
bled them  together,  he  entered  with  them  upon  a  prudent  55 
considtation : 

"  Hear  me,  my  friends.  A  heavenly  vision  came  to  me 
in  my  sleep,  during  the  ambrosial  night;  and  it  chiefly 
resembled  the  noble  Nestor,  in  shape,  stature,  and  in  person. 
And  it  stood  over  my  head,  and  addressed  these  words  to 
me :  '  Dost  thou  sleep,  thou  son  of  the  w  ar-like,  horse-  yo 
taming  Atreus?  It  does  not  become  a  counsellor-man,  to 


54.    The  genitive  fyaai\r]og  is  in  opposition  with  Neffropoc 
implied  in  the  adjective  fiiaropttj. 
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whose  charge  nations  are  entrusted,  and  who  has  so  many 
cares,  to  sleep  all  night.  But  now  pay  attention  speedily 
to  me;  for  I  am  a  messenger  to  thee  from  Jove,  who, 
though  far  distant,  has  great  anxiety  and  compassion  for 

Cii  thee.  He  bids  thee  to  arm  the  long-haired  Greeks  in  full 
force ;  for  now,  peradventure,  thou  mayst  take  the  broad- 
strected  city  of  the  Trojans,  since  no  longer  do  the  immor- 
tals, who  possess  the  Olympic  mansions,  differ  in  their 
opinion ;  because  Jimo,  by  her  supplications,  has  bent  them 
all;    and    evils    from    Jove    impend    over   the    Trojans. 

70  But  do  thou  retain  this  in  thy  recollection.  Thus  having 
spoken,  it  fled  away  on  its  wings ;  and  delightful  sleep  left 
me.  But  come,  let  us  consult,  how  we  may  arm  the  sons 
of  the  Greeks.  And  first  I  will  try  them  with  my  words, 
as  far  as  is  proper,  and  exhort  them  to  fly  with  their  ships 
of  many  benches;  but  dispersing  yourselves  in  different 

75  directions  among  them,  be  ye  careful  to  restrain  them  with 
your  words." 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  sat  down.  Then  among 
them,  Nestor,  who  was  king  of  sandy  Pylus,  rose,  M^ho 
prudently  harangued  and  addressed  them : 

"  My  friends,  leaders  and  chiefs  of  the  Greeks,  if  any 

80  other  of  the  Greeks  had  reported  this  dream,  peradventure 
we  should  have  pronoimced  it  to  be  false,  and  have  rather 
turned  away  from  it,  tlian  given  credit  to  it.  But  now  he, 
who  boasts  tliat  he  is  by  far  the  chief  in  the  army,  hath  seen 
it.  Come  then,  let  us  see  how  we  may  arm  the  sons  of  the 
Greeks." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  began  to  depart  from  the  as- 

85  sembly;  and  the  sceptered  kings  arose,  and  obeyed  the 
shepherd  of  the  people,  whilst  the  nations  ran  to  meet  him. 


74.  Tlo\vKXr]ie,  from  ttoXvq  and  /cXj/Vc,  lonice  for  kXeiq. 
Scliol.  TToXvKXri'iffi,  TToXvKtiOiCpoic,  £^  01/  TroXvKtoTroiQ'  KXijihg  yap 
KuXovyrai   a'l  tCov  fpiaaoyruiv  KuOecpai. 


As  arc  the  swarms  of"  assembled  bees  uliich  come  ever  ami 
anon  from  the  hollow  rock,  and  fly  in  clusters  over  the  J^O 
vernal  flowers,  while  some  fly  in  bodies  in  this  direction, 
and  some  in  that ;  thus  did  the  numerous  nations  of  these 
march  in  troops  in  front  of  the  vast  shore  to  the  place  of 
assembly.    And  amonfr  them,  Fame  was  inflamed,  the  mes- 
senger of  Jove,  inciting  them  to  go,  and  they  were  assembled.  95 
The  council  was  in  tumult,  and  the  earth  groaned  under 
them  as  the  people  sat   down,  and  there   \vas  a  bustling 
noise.     And  nine  heralds  exclaiming,  restrained  them,  that 
they  should  desist  %om  their  clamour,  and  listen  to  the 
princes  nourished  by  Jove.     With  difficulty,  the  people 
having  at  length  ceased  from  their  out-cry,  sat  down  and  100 
possessed  their  seats;    when  king  Agamemnon,  rose  up, 
holding  forth  the  scej)tre,  which  Vulcan  had  laboured  to 
form.    Vulcan  gave  it  to  king  Jove,  the  son  of  Saturn,  and 
Jupiter  gave  it  to  his  messenger,  the  slayer  of  Argos ;  but 
king  Mercury  bestowed  it  upon  Pelops,  the  knight,  and 
again  Pelops  gave  it  to  Atreus,  shepherd  of  the  people ;  105 
but  Atreus,  at  his  death,  left  it  to  Thyestes  rich  in  cattle, 
and  lastly,  Thyestes  left  it  to  be  borne  by  Agamemnon,  that 
with  it  he  might  rule  over  many  islands,  and  the  whole  of 
Argos.     Supporting  himself  by  this,  he  spoke  these  winged 
words : 

"  My  friends,  Grecian  heroes,  ministers  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  no 
the  son  of  Saturn,  hath  entangled  me  in  a  heavy  calamity. 
Cruel  he  must  be,  who  formerly  made  to  me  a  promise  and 
confirmed  it  with  a  nod,  that  I  should  return  hovic  having 
destroyed  the  well-fortified  city  of  Ilium;  but  now  he  has 
formed  a  malicious  fraud,  and  orders  that  I  should  repair, 


103.  ApysKpovrri,  Mercury,  the  slayer  of  Argus,  the  monster, 
employed  by  Juno  to  guard  lo.  Vid.  Ovid.  Metam.  I.  GIO. 

112.  axErXioQ,  may  be  taken  either  aclivehj  or  pasmcly ;  it 
has  here  an  active  signification. 
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inglorious  to  Argos,  after  I  liavc  lost  many  of  my  people. 
115  Thus  will  it  be  agreeable  to  almighty  Jove,  who  lias  already 
overthrown  the  summits  of  many  states,  and  will  as  yet 
demolish  them;  for  his  power  is  supreme.  But  this  will 
be  disgraceful  to  be  heard  among  posterity,  that  such,  and 

120  so  vast  an  army  of  the  Greeks  vainly  waged  a  fruitless 
war,  and  fought  with  men  less  numerous ;  but  that  as  yet 
no  end  of  that  war  has  appeared.  For  if  we,  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  were  willing  to  strike  a  faithful  league,  and  be 

125  both  of  us  numbered ;  that  we  should  select  as  many  Tro- 
jans as  are  natives  of  the  city ;  but  tha^  we  Greeks  should 
arrange  ourselves  into  tens,  and  choose  a  single  man  of  the 
Trojans  who  might  pour  out  wine  for  each,  many  decades 
would  indeed  be  without  a  pourer  out  of  wine.     So  vastly 

130  do  I  say  the  sons  of  the  Greeks  are  superior  in  number  to 
the  Trojans  who  inhabit  the  city.  But  there  are  auxiliaries 
from  many  states,  men  who  brandish  the  spears,  who  are  a 
great  obstacle,  and  permit  me  not,  as  I  wish,  to  destroy  the 
well-peopled  town.    Nine  years  of  mighty  Jove  have  passed 

135  away,  whilst  the  wood  of  our  ships  is  putrified,  and  the  ca- 
bles are  dissolved.  But  our  wives  and  our  infant  children 
sit  awaiting  for  us  in  our  halls ;  and  the  work  for  which 

137.    t'laT,  for  tmrai,  lonice  for  iivrai  from  ////at. 

124.  ipKia  TTirtTa  TafxovreQ,  ic to  feeder e  Jido  et  Jirmo.  The 
phrase  ipiua  rtfivetv  is  tlie  same  as  the  Hebrew  phrase,  Icarath 
ber'ith,  to  cut  a  covenant,  and  both  is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  cutting  tlie  victim  in  twain,  when  tlie  stipulating  parties 
passed  between  the  two  parts,  and  imprecated  the  most  dreadful 
curses  upon  themselves  if  they  violated  the  covenant  The  same 
idiom  passed  from  the  Greeks  into  the  Romans,  who  nsetS.  ferire, 
ccedere,  &c.  victimas,  to  signify  the  ratification  of  a  covenant. 
The  English  expression,  to  strike  a  league,  must  have  sprung  from 
the  same  source.  St.  Cyril,  against  Julian,  observes  that  this 
same  phraseology  was  used  also  by  the  Chaldaeans.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  all  nations  derived  it  from  the  original  mode  of  contracting 
an  agreement  by  offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  Vid.  Gen.  xv. 
10.  17;  Deut.  xxix.  12;  Josh.  ix.  6;  Jerem.  xxxiv.  18.  Also, 
Liv.  i.  24. 
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we  came  liither  remains  thus  unaccomplished.     Hut,  come, 
U't  us  all  obey  as  I  sliall  advise;  let  us  depart  with  our   MO 
ships  to  our  beloved  native  land,  for  never  shall  we  take 
the  broad-streeted  city  of  Troy." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  disturbed,  in  their  breasts,  the  hearts 
of  all  throuohout  the  crowd,  who  had  not  heard  his  desijrn. 
And  the  assembly  was  all  in  commotion,  like  the  vast  bil- 
lows of  the  sea,  even  the  Icarian  sea,  which  the  East  and  the  145 
South  winds  have  excited,  when  rushing  upon  them  from 
the  clouds  of  father  Jove; — or  as  the  tempestuous  West 
wind,  descending"  violently  from  above,  is  wont  to  move  a 
deep  corn-field  and  bend  the  stalks ; — thus  was  the  whole 
assembly  moved.  Some  with  a  war-whoop  rushed  to  the 
ships,  whilst  the  excited  dust  rose  from  beneath  their  feet ;  loO 
others  exhorted  one  another  to  seize  the  vessels,  and  launch 
them  into  the  vast  ocean,  and  cleared  out  the  hulks.  The 
shout  of  them  about  to  hasten  home  ascended  up  to  heaven, 
and  they  dragged  off  the  scantlings  from  beneath  the  ships. 

Then,  peradventure,  a  return  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  155 
fate  would  have  been  effected  by  the  Greeks,  had  not  Juno 
addressed  this  speech  to  Minerva : 

"Alas!  invincible  daughter  of  the  a'gis-bcaring  Jove, 
shall  the  Greeks  thus  fly  home  over  the  wide  surface  of  the 
sea  to  their  dear  paternal  land!  And  must  they  leave  glory  ico 
to  Priam,  and  the  Argive  Helen  to  the  Trojans,  on  accoimt 
of  whom  many  of  the  Greeks  have  perished  before  Troy, 
far  from  their  dear  paternal  land?  But  go  now  to  the 
people  of  the  brazen-coated  Greeks,  and  restrain  every 
man  with  thy  gentle  words,  nor  suffer  them  to  drag  into  1G5 
the  sea  their  ships  which  are  impelled  on  every  side." 

157.  arpvTioi'T],  from  arpvTOQ,  aiul  that  from  a,  j)rii'.  and  rpvu), 
tero. 

165.  ytjag  a^ipieXKTcrac,  Schol.  a/.iipoTef)(oOer  raic  >.w;rcuc  eX«v- 
vofieyag,  impelled  on  both  sides  by  the  oars. 
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Thus  she  spake,  nor  did  the  blue-eyed  goddess  Minerva 
disobey;  but  she  went,  hastenino-  down  over  the  summits 
of"  Olympus,  and  forthwith  arrived  at  the  swift  ships  of  the 
Greeks.     Then  she  found  Ulysses,  where  he  stood,  a  coun- 

170  sellor  equal  to  Jove;  nor  did  he  touch  his  black  ship,  that 
Wtis  well  fitted  with  benches,  since  sorrow  had  come  upon 
his  heart  and  soul.  Rut,  standing-  by  him,  the  blue-eyed 
Minerva  addressed  him : 

"  Generous  son  of  Laertes,  most  crafty  Ulysses,  will 
you  thus,  embarking-  in  your   ship  of  many  benches,  fly 

175  home  to  your  dear  paternal  land?  And  will  you  leave 
glory  to  Priam,  and  the  Argive  Helen  to  the  Trojans,  for 
the  sake  of  whom  many  of  the  Greeks  have  perished  at 
Troy,  far  from  the  beloved  land  of  their  fathers?  But  go 
now  to  the  people  of  the  Greeks,  and  do  not  desist,  but 

180  restrain  every  man  with  thy  gentle  words,  nor  suffer  them 
to  drag  into  the  sea  their  ships  that  are  impelled  on  every 
side." 

Thus  she  spake,  and  he  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
goddess  who  addressed  him;  and  he  hurried  on  in  haste  and 
cast  from  him  his  cloak ;  but  the  herald  Eurybates,  of  Ithaca, 

lO.j  who  followed  him,  took  it  up.  And  having  met  Agamem- 
non, the  son  of  Atreus,  he  received  from  him  the  ever-in- 
corruptible paternal  sceptre,  with  which  he  went  to  the 
ships  of  the  brazen-coated  Greeks. 

Whatever  prince  or  man  of  illustrious  rank  he  found, 
he  stood  beside  him  and  restrained  him  with  gentle  words: 

190  "  My  good  sir,  it  does  not  become  thee  to  tremble  like 
a  coward ;  but  rather  sit  down  thyself,  and  make  the  other 

188.  ovTiva  fXEv,  K.  T.  X.  When  the  relative  is  used  de- 
finitely, it  is  joined  with  the  indicative,  if  indefinitely,  and  a 
reference  is  made  with  the  whole  proposition  to  past  time,  the 
verb,  without  av,  is  put  in  the  optative,  but  if  an  indefinite 
aflirmation  is  made  of  sometliing  present  or  future,  tlie  verb,  with 
oj',  is  placed  in  the  subjunctive.    Vid.  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  §.  527. 
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people  be  quiet,  for  as  yet  thou  dost  not  clearly  discern 
what  the  mind  of  Atreides  is.  He  now  tries,  and  will 
quickly  inflict  punishment  upon  the  sons  of  the  Greeks. 
Wc  have  not  all  heard  what  he  said  in  the  council ;  there- 
fore ice  must  betcare,  lest  in  his  wrath  he  may  do  some  11^^ 
mischief  to  the  sons  of  the  Greeks.  For  the  anger  of  a 
kino-  that  is  nourished  by  Jove  is  mighty;  and,  his  honour  is 
from  Jove,  yea  and  counselling  Jupiter  loves  him." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  whate\  er  man  of  the  common 
people  he  saw  or  found  shouting",  him  he  struck  with  the 
sceptre,  and  rebuked  in  these  words : 

"  Thou  dastardly  wretch,  sit  down  quiet  anil  listen  to  'ioo 
the  speech  of  others,  who  are  thy  superiors,  since  thou  art 
weak  and  unwarlike,  nor  ever  to  be  esteemed  in  war  or  in 
council.  We  Greeks  must  not  all  be  kings  here,  for  the 
government  of  many  is  not  good.  Let  there  be  one 
chief,  one  king-,  to  whom  the  son  of  the  crafty  Saturn  has  206 
already  given  a  sce})tre,  and  laws,  that  by  them  he  may 
govern." 

Thus,  acting  the  commander,   he  directed  the   army. 
Out  they  rushed  back  again  with  tumult  to  the  assend)ly, 
from  the  sliips  and  from  the  tents;  like  as  when  the  waves 
of  the  far-resounding  sea  roar  on  the  mighty  shore,  whilst  210 
the  deep  re-bellows. 

The  rest  sat  down  and  possessed  their  seats;  but  still 
babbling,  Thersites  alone,  who  knew  many  scurrilous  ex- 
pressions in  his  mind,  kept  vainly  exciting  a  tumult,  not  for 
the  })urposc  of  contending,  with  decorum,  with  the  princes,  '2lo 
but  to  say  whatever  he  was  sure  would  appear  ridiculous 
to  the  Greeks.  He  was  the  basest  man  that  came  to  Ilium. 
He  was  squint-eyed,  and  lame  of  one  foot ;  and  his  shoulders 
were  gibbous  and  drawn  together  over  his  breti^l :  whilst 

217.     (jfjoXkOf,    scfumting  :    EustatI).      'O    tuvc  o(pUii\i.ujvr   [jq 
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the  uj)j)er  part  of  his  head  terminated  in  a  point  lilie  a  cone. 
antl  but  a  few  tnj'ts  of  hair  grew  upon  it.     To  Achilles  and 

220  Ulysses  he  was  especially  odious,  since  he  was  wont  to 
revile  them.  But  at  that  time,  however,  clamouring  with  a 
shrill  voice,  he  poured  contumelious  insults  upon  the  noble 
Agamemnon  ;  wherefore  the  Greeks  were  vehemently  en- 
raged with  him,  and  indignant  in  their  souls.  But  loudly 
shouting,  he  reproached  Agamemnon  in  this  speech : 

225  "  Of  what  now  dost  thou  complain,  thou  son  of  Atreus, 
or  what  dost  thou  need  ?  Thy  tents  arc  full  of  brass,  anil 
in  thy  tents  there  are  many  chosen  dames,  whom  upon  thee, 
before  all  others,  we  Greeks  bestow,  whenever  we  capture 

230  a  town.  Or,  dost  thou  as  yet  require  gold,  which  some  one 
of  the  horse-taming  Trojans  shall  bring  from  Ilium,  as  a 
ransom  for  his  son,  whom  I,  or  some  other  of  the  Greeks, 
may  bind  and  lead  away  captive  ?  Or  a  young  woman, 
that  thou  mayst  have  connexion  with  her  in  love,  and 
detain  her  apart  for  thyself?      In  no  way  does  it  become  a 

235  man  who  is  chief  in  command,  to  lead  the  sons  of  the  Greeks 
into  calamities.  Ah,  vile  disgrace !  ye  dastardly  Grecian 
women,  no  longer  Grecian  men,  let  us  return  home  with 
our  ships,  and  here  let  us  leave  this  man  in  Troy,  to  digest 
his  rewards,  that  he  may  know  whether  we  are  any  addition 
to  his  power  or  not,  him,  I  say,  who  has  now  dishonoured 

240  Achilles,  a  man  much  braver  than  himself,  in  that  he 
forcibly  took,  carried  off,  and  possesses  for  himself  his 
reward ;  there  is  however  not  much  passionate  feeling  in 
the  soul  of  Achilles,  but  he   is   of  a   remiss  disposition, 

218.  rrvvoyjjJKOTE^  coarcti,  in  angustum  cocuntes ;  nom.  dual, 
perf.  part.  act.  Atlice  pro  <Tvvo-)(riKOTe,  Jonice  pro  avvw^r^KOTt, 
from  (jvvoyEW,  which  is  derived  from  avvEyu),  constringo,  from 
the  root  e^W)  habco. 

2\'J.  eTrevrjvoOe,  from  eTravOtw  to  flourish,  imperf.  tnrjvdop, 
and  by  the  insertion  of  o,  eni]vodor,  and  with  the  Attic  redupli- 
cation tiTf.vr)voO()V. 
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otlierwise,  son  of  Atrcus,  tlioii    woiildst  now   lor  llu'  last 
time  have  been  »uiltv  of"  doino-  an  injnrv." 

Tims  spake  Thersites,  revilin<;'  Agamemnon,  shepherd 
of  the    people.     But   speedily  to  him  arose  the  «;odlike 
Ulysses,  and  castin<^  a  stern  look   upon  him,  he  reproved  240 
him  in  this  severe  speech : 

"  Loquacious  Thersites,  although  being  a  shrill  orator, 
desist,  nor  seek  alone  to  contend  with  kings ;  for  I  affirm, 
that  there  is  not  another  mortal  man  more  base  than  thou, 
of  iLS  many  as  came  with  the  sons  of  iVtreus  to  Troy.  250 
Wherefore,  thou  shouldst  not  harangue,  having  kings  in  thy 
mouth,  nor  heap  reproaches  upon  these,  nor  watch  for  their 
return.  As  yet  we  do  not  clearly  see  how  these  matters  will 
be,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity  we  sons  of  the  Greeks 
shall  return.  For  this  reason  thou  sittest  down  reviling  the  255 
son  of  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  the  shepherd  of  the  people, 
because  the  Grecian  heroes  bestow  upon  him  many  honours, 
whilst  thou  haranguest  in  insulting  language.  But  1  will 
tell  thee  what  also  shall  be  accomplished — .  If  ever  again  I 
shall  find  thee  playing  the  fool,  as  at  present,  no  longer 
may  the  head  of  Ulvsses  remain  on  his  shoulders,  and  no  2G0 
more  may  1  be  called  the  father  of  Telemachus,  if  1  ilo  not 
seize  thee,  and  tear  off  thy  garments,  thy  cloak  and  thy 
tunic,  and  that  which  covereth  thy  nakedness,  and  drive 
thee  from  the  assembly  to  the  swift  ships,  weeping  and 
beaten  with  severe  blows." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  struck  him  with  the  sceptre  on  the  265 
back  and  on  the  shoulders ;    but  he  bent  back  his  head, 
while  the  starting  tear  fell  from  him,  ;md  a  blooily  tumor 
rose  on  his  back  from  the  golden  sceptre.     Then  he  sat 

2G6.  i^vioOi],  Eustath.  aTro  tov  to  lyiov  ^vvrjOfiyai,  i.  c.  oc- 
ciput roflectcntlo.  In  another  place  wc  have  uyutiii  rt  Treatoy,  and 
in  Viig.  yEn.  xi.  Gt  1.  Lntos  huk  hasla  i)cr  armos  acla  traiiit, 
dupUcatque  virum  transjijca  dolore. 
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down  and  livnihled,  wliilo, — miserable  looking  objed,  lie 
grioveil  and  wijjed  away  the  tears. 

-70  The  rest,  though  sorrowfid,  laughed  at  him  with 
{)leasure.  And  thus  many  a  one,  looking  at  the  man  who 
sat  next  him,  said : 

"  Good  heavens !  of  a  truth,  numberless  useful  actions 
has  Ulysses  already  performed,  both  in  giving  commence- 
ment to  good  counsels  and  in  arranging  the  war ;  but 
now  surely  he  hath  done  this  by  far  the  best  among  the 

•275  Greeks,  who  hath  restrained  from  his  babbling  this  reproach- 
ful insulter.  No  more  will  his  furious  mind  again  stimulate 
him  to  revile  king's  with  such  contumelious  words." 

Thus  the  multitude  spoke;  and  Ulysses,  destroyer  of 
cities,  arose,  holding  forth  the  sceptre,  and  beside  him  the 

•280  blue-eyed  Minerva,  having  assumed  the  likeness  of  a  herald, 
charged  the  people  to  be  silent,  that  the  first  and  the  last  of 
the  sons  of  the  Greeks  might  together  hear  his  speech,  and 
weigh  his  counsel ; — who  then  prudently  harangued  them, 
and  said : 

"  King  Atreides,  of  a  truth,  the  Greeks  are  now  willing 

285  to  render  thee  the  most  disgraceful  among  articulate-speak- 
ing men ;  nor  will  they  perform  the  promise  which  they 
made,  when  they  came  hither  from  horse-feeding  Argos, 
that  thou  shouldst  return  having  destroyed  the  well-fortified 
Ilium.     For,  like  young  children  or  bewidowed  women, 

•2i)0  they  wail  out  to  one  another  their  desire  of  returning  home. 
It  is  truly  a  hardship  for  one  to  return  in  affliction,  iclicn 
his  ohjccl  is  not  acconiplishcd ;  for  even  one  who  is  absent 
biit  a  single  month  from  his  wife,  bewails  beside  his  ship  of 
many  benches,  which  the  wintry  storms  and  a  boisterous 

295  sea  detain ;  but  over  us,  remaining  here,  the  ninth  year  is 
revolvinir;  wherefore  1  am  not  olieniled  that  the  Greeks 

275.  XwfttfTrifja.  Sclioliast,  vjipiaTTjv ;  accorclin<>-  to  Eustath. 
£7r£ff/3o\c»,  ETTtm  i)ii\Xoi'Tii,  that  is,  verbis  imcctanlan. 
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howail  hosidf  lln^  ships  with  (tooKimI  prows;  ncvcrthiilcss 
it  is  (lisoracc'fnl  to  romaiii  so  hma;  mid   rotiirn  without  ob- 
tainino-  our  object.     Forhear,  mv  friends,  and  remain  yet 
aw  hile,  tliat  we  may  know  if  Calchas  foretells  the  truth  or 
not.     For  this  we  well  know  in  our  minds,  and  ye  all,  upon  300 
whom  the  fates  of  death  have  not  come  and  borne  you 
awav,  arc  witnesses,  that  yesterday  and  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, when  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis,  to  briniT'  evils  upon  Priam  and  the  Trojans,  whilst 
we,  about  the  fountain  and  the  sacred  altars,  were  otterincf  305 
perfect  hecatombs  to  the  immortals,  beneath  a  beauteous 
plane-tree,  whence  flowed  a  limpid  stream,  there  a  j^rcat 
prodi<^y  appeared.     A  terrible   serpent,   marked  on   the 
back  with  purple  spots,  which  the  Olympic  .Tore  himself 
had  sent  forth  to  lio'lit,   gliding  from  beneath  the   altar, 
hastily  advanced  towards  the  plane-tree.     But  there,  con-  310 
cealed  \mder  the  leaves,  on  the  liighest  branch,  w  ere  eight 
young  ones  of  a  sparrow,  a  tender  brood;  and  the  mother 
wliich  had  hatched  the  brood  w'as  the  ninth.     Then  he 
devoured  them,  piteously   shrieking,   whilst   the   mother, 
mourning   for   her   beloved    young,    hovered    about,   till  315 
folding  himself  around  her,  he  seized  her,  screaming,  by 
the  wing.     But  when  he  had  devoured  the  young  of  the 
sparrow  and  herself,  the  god  who  had  shewed  him,  made 
him  an  object  of  wonder;  for  the  son  of  the  crafty  Saturn 
turned  him  to  a  stone,  whilst  we,  as  we  stood  by,  were  320 
astonished  at  what   was   done.     In   tliis  manner  did  the 
terrible  portents  of  the  gods  attend  the  hecatombs.     But 
Calchas  then  immediately   spoke   with  prophetic  voice: 
'Why  are  ye  struck  dumb,  ye  long-haired  Greeks?  Coun- 


309.     (T/uepc^aXfof,    terrible   in  appearance,   from   a^fpt^w    or 
fjiepBti),  aspicio. 

312.      viroirfTrTT]()Teij    for   i/7ro7r£7rr>/tvor£c,    iVom   tlir    old    verb 

VTrOTTTEO). 
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selliiio-  Jove  has  shewn  to  us  this  great  prodigy,  late,  aiul 

32i>  hite  to  be  accomplislied,  the  glory  of  which  shall  never 
perish.  As  this  serpent  devoured  the  eight  young  ones  of" 
tlie  sparrow  and  the  sparrow  herself,  and  the  mother  which 
hatched  the  brood  was  the  ninth ;  so  there  for  a  like  num- 
ber of  years  we  must  wage  war,  but  in  the  tenth  the  broad- 

330  streeted  city  shall  we  capture.'  Thus  he  spoke,  and  all  of 
which  shall  now  be  accomplished.  But  come,  remain  here, 
all  of  vou,  well-booted  Greeks,  until  we  take  the  great 
city  of  Priam." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  the  Greeks  uttered  a  loud  shout, 
applauding  the  speech  of  the  godlike  Ulysses,  whilst  the 

335  ships  round  about  terribly  re-echoed,  as  the  Greeks  were 
shouting.  Then  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight,  addressed 
them : 

"  By  heavens,  ye  talk  like  infant  children,  who  have 
no  care  of  warlike  deeds.     What,  I  ask,  will  become  of 

340  your  promises  and  oaths  ?  Of  a  truth,  the  counsels  and  the 
cares  of  men,  the  agreements  confirmed  by  libations  of 
unmixed  wine,  and  the  J'oldlmi  of  right  hands  in  which  we 
trusted,  must  have  been  consumed  in  the  fire ;  for  thus  do 
we  vainly  contend  with  words,  and  although  being  here  so 
long  a  time,  we  can  contrive  no  remedy  for  the  delay. 
But  do  thou,  son  of  Atreus,  maintaining    as   before   thy 

345  resolution  unshaken,  command  forth  the  Greeks  into  hard 
battles;  and  leave  to  pine  away  the  one  and  the  other  of  the 
Greeks  who  form  a  separate  consultation,  (for  of  their  de- 
liberations there  shall  be  no  fulfdment,)  tliat  we  should 
return  to  Argos,  before  even  we  know  of  aegis-bearing 

350  Jove,  whether  his  promise  be  a  falsehood  or  not ;  for  I 
affirm,  that  the  almighty  son  of  Saturn  confirmed  it  by  a 

.311.  aicprjTOQ,  lonice  for  at^paroc,  unmixed;  for  in  forming 
libations  the  wine  was  not  mixed  with  vvater  as  was  usual  at 
entertainments. 
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nod  on  that  day,  wlion  tlio  Greeks  eniharkod  in  their  swift 
sliips,  al)out  to  carry  shuiohter  and  (hvslniction  to  tlic 
Trojans,  as  he  shot  his  lightnings  to  the  riglit,  and  shewed 
their  propitious  sij^ns.  Let  none  therefore  hasten  to  return 
home,  before  each  has  slept  with  a  wife  of  the  Trojans,  and  355 
revenoed  the  rape  and  the  lamentations  of  Helen.  But  if 
any  one  has  a  vehement  desire  of  returning  home,  let  him 
touch  his  black  ship  that  is  well  fitted  with  benches,  that 
he  may  overtake  death  and  ruin  before  others.  But  do 
thou  deliberate  well,  O  king,  and  be  persuaded  by  3G0 
another;  the  advice  which  I  shall  offer  is  not  to  be  rejected. 
Divide  out  the  troops,  Agamemnon,  into  their  tribes  and 
wards,  that  wards  mav  support  wards,  and  tribes  svpport 
tribes.  And  if  thou  shouldst  thus  act,  and  should  the 
Greeks  obey  thee,  thou  shalt  then  know  which  of  the  leaders  3G5 
and  which  of  the  soldiers  is  a  coward,  and  which  of  them 
is  brave ;  for  they  shall  fight  by  themselves ; — and  also  learn 
whether  by  divine  interposition  thou  shalt  not  capture  the 
city,  or  by  the  cowardice  of  the  troops  and  the  unskilfulness 
of  war." 

But    king    Agamemnon    addressed    him    in     reply : 
"  Truly,  old  man,  thou  excellest  the  sons  of  the  Greeks  in  370 
council.     Would  to  father  Jupiter,  Minerva  and  Apollo, 
that  of  the  Greeks  T  possessed  ten  such  counsellors!     For 
then  quickly  would  the  city  of  king  Priam  fall,  captured 
and  destroyed  by  our  hands.      But  the  aegis-bearing  Jove,  375 
the  son  of  Saturn,  hath  brought  sorrow  upon  me,  who  casts 
me  into   fruitless   litigations   and   disputes.      For   I    and 
Achilles   have   contended   about   a  maid,   with  opposing 
w^ords;  and  I  commenced  the  hostility.     But  if  ever  again 
we  shall  agree  in  our  counsel,  then  no  longer  shall  there  be 
a  reprieve  of  evil  to  the  Trojans,  no,  not  for  a  moment.  3»0 
But  now  take  refreshment,  that  we  may  join  the  liattle. 

381.     The  early  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  three  meals  in  tlie 
day,  the  apiarov,  jentaculum,  o)  breakfast,  the  ^(.iivrov,  prnmUum, 

F 
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Let  ovory  man  sJiarjicn  well  his  sjiear,  and  well  ada})t  his 
shield;  let  him  give  a  feed  to  his  swift-footed  horses,  and 
closely  examining  his  chariot  on  every  side,  let  him  prepare 
385  for  war ;  that  we  may  contend  all  day  in  horrid  war  ;  for 
there  shall  be  no  respite,  no,  not  for  a  moment,  unless 
night  coming  on  shall  separate  the  ardour  of  heroes.  The 
thong  of  the  man-protecting  shield  of  each  shall  sweat 
around  his  bre;ist,  and  his  liand  shall  be  weary  about  the 
390  sword.  And  whomsoever  I  shall  perceive  desirous  of 
tarrving  by  the  ships  of  crooked  prows,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  him  afterwards  to  escape  the  dogs  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  the  Greeks  shouted  aloud,  like  a 
395  wave  upon  the  deep  shore,  when  the  South  wind  blowing 
shall  dash  it  against  a  projecting  rock,  which  the  billows 
never  quit,  under  any  winds  when  they  arise  in  this  or  in  that 
direction.  And  rising  up,  they  rushed  forth,  and  were 
dispersed  among  the  ships.  They  kindled  fires  in  their 
tents  and  took  refreshments.  And  they  sacrificed,  the  one 
400  to  this,  the  other  to  that  of  the  everlasting  gods,  praying 
that  they  might  escape  death  and  the  peril  of  war.  But 
Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  offered  up  a  fiit  ox,  of  five 
years  old,  to  the  all-powerful  son  of  Saturn,  and  invited  to 
him  the  sages,  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Greeks ;  first  of  all. 


or  dinner,  and  the  lopirov,  ccena,  or  supper.  Apiarov  is  so  called, 
quasi  aopurrov  ri  ov,  utpote  aopiffrov  Kara  Kaipov,  or  because  it  is 
prepared  for  those  going  out,  irpoq  tov  Apia,  to  war,  or  it  is 
derived  from  the  word  apai,  because  the  ancients  never  took 
their  apLarov  without  offering  up  prayers  to  the  gods.  The 
^iiTTvov  is  considered  by  some,  the  same  as  tlie  supper,  so  called  on 
Twv  TTOvijy  ciavcnravEi,  but  the  commentators  on  Homer  take  notice 
of  two  ^EiTTva,  tlie  one  a  fieffrjfiftpivov  ejjftpMfxa,  or  dinner,  the 
other  a  irpmvov  tuftpiofia,  which  answers  to  our  hwydambor,  and 
so  called,  quasi  /xtO'  u  irovtlv  cti.  Athen.  lib.  7.  speaks  ofvvKrtpiva 
ceiTTva  as  distinguished  from  other  cenrya.  Eustathius  derives 
^opirov,  irupa  tov  copv  iravtiv,  q.  d.  ey  oJ  ^opv  Travel,  in  which  the 
spear  is  at  rest. 
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Nestor,  aiul  prince  Idonieneus ;  and  next  tiio  two  /Vjaxes,  405 
and  the  son  of  Tydeus,  and  tlien  Ulysses,  who  was  equal  to 
Jove  in  counsel.  But  Menelaus,  excelling  in  the  shout, 
came  of  his  own  accord,  for  he  knew  in  his  mind  how  his 
brother  toiled.  Then  they  stood  round  the  ox,  and  raised  410 
up  the  salted  cakes,  whilst  king  Agamemnon  offered  up 
this  prayer  for  them : 

"  Most  mighty,  most  glorious  Jove,  thou  who  gathercst 
the  dark  clouds,  and  dwellest  in  the  air,  grant  that  the  sun 
may  not  set,  nor  darkness  come,  before  I  overthrow  the 
glittering  palace  of  Priam  and  burn  its  gates  with  hostile  415 
fire ;  and  till  I  tear  off  from  his  brea:5t  the  tunic  of  Hector, 
broken  by  the  sword,  whilst  many  of  liis  compimioiis, 
headlong  in  the  dust,  shall  bite  the  earth  around  him." 

Thus  he  prayed,  but  the  son  of  Saturn  did  not  then 
assent,  yet  accepted  he  the  sacrifice,  and  increased  the  420 
mighty  toil.  But  when  they  had  supplicated,  and  cast 
down  the  salted  cakes,  they  first  drew  back  the  neck  oj'  the 
victim,  then  cut  its  throat  and  skinned  it,  next  cut  off  its 
thighs,  and  covered  them  with  ft\t,  laying  it  on  doubly, 
and  over  them  they  placed  raw  pieces  of  flesh ;  and  these  425 
they  consumed  with  cleft  wood  without  leaves.  Then 
piercing  the  entrails  with  spits  they  held  then\  over  the 
fire.  But  when  the  thighs  were  consumed  and  they  had 
tasted  the  entrails,  they  divided  the  rest  into  small  pieces, 
and  skilfully  dressed  them,  and  drew  the  whole  awav. 
And  when  they  had  ceaseil  from  labour,  and  prepared  the  430 
victuals,  they  feasted,  nor  was  tiie  appetite  witliout  an 
equal  portion  of  dainties.  And  when  thev  had  removed  the 
desire  of  drink  and  of  food,  then  Nestor,  tiie  Gerenian 
knight,  began  his  harangue  to  them : 

413.  /u»;  TTpii/  t-K  tjeKiov  dvvai;  some  such  verb,  as  coq  or 
iToa]aov  is  to  be  supplied  here.  This  elHpse  fVetpicutly  hapjK'Us 
in  Ionic  writers;  Thus,  Herotl.  V.  105.  w  'Lev,  (KytrtaOtu  fwt 
\Oi)vut.ovQ  TiaaaOai. 
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"  Most  glorious  son  of  Atreiis,  Agamemnon,  king  of 

435  men,  here  no  more  let  iis  waste  om-  time  in  words,  nor  any 
longer  defer  the  work,  which  the  god  shall  put  into  our 
hands.  But  come,  let  the  heralds  make  their  proclamations, 
and  assemble  the  people  of  the  brazen-coated  Greeks  at  the 
ships;   and  let  us,  thus  assembled,  go  through  the  wide 

440  army  of  the  Greeks,  that  we  may  the  sooner  excite  keen 
battle." 

Thus  he  spoke,  nor  did  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
disobey,  but  immediately  he  commanded  the  shrill-voiced 
heralds  to  call  the  long-haired  Greeks  to  battle.  These 
uttered  their  proclamations,  and  the  people  were  speedily 

445  assembled,  and  the  princes  that  were  brought  up  by  Jove, 
hastened  to  draw  them  up  in  array ;  and  among  them  was 
the  blue-eyed  Minerva,  bearing  the  precious  aegis,  that 
grows  not  old  and  is  immortal,  from  which  were  suspended 
a  hundred  golden  fringes,  all  well-woven,  and  each  of  the 

460  value  of  an  hecatomb.  With  this  she  violently  rushed  on, 
and  ran  through  the  people  of  the  Greeks,  exciting  them 
to  advance ;  and  she  roused  the  vigour  of  each  in  his  breast, 
that  they  might  war  and  fight  unceasingly.  Then,  instantly, 
war  became  sweeter  to  them,  than  to  return  in  their  hollow 
ships  to  the  dear  land  of  their  fathers, 

455  As  when  a  devouring  fire  consumes  a  vast  forest  on  the 
summits  of  a  mountain,  the  blaze  is  seen  from  afar ; — thus, 
as  they  advanced,  the  glittering  splendour  of  their  beaute- 
ous arms  ascended  through  the  air  to  heaven. 

And,  as  when  in  the  Asian  meadow,  by  the  streams  of 

460  Cayster,  many  tribes  of  winged  birds,  geese,  cranes,  or 


450.  izuK^aftaovaa,  occulos  cum  impetu  irruendi  intendens 
acriler.  Troi^arrcrw  is  derived  from  tpuh),  which  is  the  root  o{<paaau) ; 
by  redoubling  the  first  syllable  and  changing  tlie  aspirate  into 
a  tenius,  (paaaw  becomes  TTa(l)uaaio,  and  then  by  inserting  an  t,  we 
have  nuKpaaao).  It  denotes  EyOov(7iiocu>c  Kai  tTrt^avwe  opfxavy 
fur  enter  et  aperte  irruere.   Vid.  Damm.  Lex.  in  voce. 
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long-ncckod  swans,  fly  liorc  and  there,  exulting  in  tlieir 
wings,  whilst  the  meadow  resounds  as  they  alij^ht,  the  one 
before  the  other,  with  chinj^our ; — so  did  the  many  nations 
of  tliese  pour  themselves  forth  from  the  ships,  and  from  the  4G5 
tents,  into  the  [)lain  of  Scamander.  But  the  earth,  fearfully 
re-eehoed  under  the  tread  of  them,  and  of  the  horses; 
whilst  myriads  stood  on  the  flowery  vale  of  Scamander, 
as  numerous  as  arc  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  spring-. 

Like  the  many  tribes  of  swarming  flies,  which  wander 
round  the  shepherd's  fold  in  the  vernal  season,  when  the  470 
milk  moistens  the  pails ; — so  numerous  did  the  long-haired 
Greeks  stand,  against  the  Trojans,  on  the  })lain,  eagerly 
desiring  to  destroy  them. 

And,  as  goat-herds  easily  separate  the  extensive  flocks 
of  goats,  when  they  have  been  mixed  in  the  pasture, — so  did  475 
the  generals  marshal  these  in  array,  that  they  might  ad- 
vance to  battle.  But,  among  them,  was  king  Agamem- 
non, with  his  eyes  and  head  like  Jove,  who  delights  in 
thunder,  with  his  belt  like  Mars,  and  his  breast  like  Nep- 
tune. 

As  the  bull  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  herd,  4U0 
since  he  excels  the  collected  cattle; — such  on  that  day  did 
Jove  render  Atreides,  distinguished  and  excelling  among 
many  heroes. 

Declare  to  me  now,  ye  Muses,  who  possess  the  Olympic 
mansions,  (for  ye  are  goddesses,  and  are  ever  present,  and  485 
know  all  things,  whilst  we  hear  but  a  rumour,  and  are 
acquainted  with  nothing,)  who  were  the  leaders  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Greeks.  For,  I  could  not  mention  nor  reckon 
their  number,   even  though  I    had  ten  tongues  and    ten  4i)0 

4G1.  Affiu)  lonic^  for  Aaiov.  There  was  a  meadow  on  tlio 
banks  of  the  Cayster,  so  called,  from  Asius,  a  king  of  Lydia,  and 
from  whom  the  Lydians  suppose  Asia  derived  its  name.  This 
line  is  imitated  by  Virg.  Georg.  I.  383.  Jam  varias  jjclagi  volu- 
cres,  et  quce  Asia  circum  dulcibiis  in  stagnis  rimantur  ])rota 
Caystri. 
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mouths,  a  voice  unbreakable,  and  a  heart  of  brass, — did  not 
the  Olympic  Muses,  daughters  of  the  a'gis-bearing  Jove, 
remind  me  of  how  many  came  to  Ilium.  I  will  now 
rehearse  the  commanders  of  the  ships,  and  all  the  vessels : 

49o  Peneleus  and  Leitus,  and  Arcesilaus,  and  Prothoenor 
and  Clonius,  commanded  the  Boeotians ;  those  who  inhabit- 
ed Hyria,  and  the  rocky  Aulis,  Schcenus,  Scolus,  and  the 
ridi^v  Eteonus,  Thespia,  Grsea,  and  the  spacious  Mycales- 

«iOO  sus ;  and  those  who  dwelt  at  Harma,  Ilesium,  and  Erythrae, 
who  possessed  Eleon,  Hyla,  and  Peteon,  Ocalea,  and  the 
well-built  town  of  Medeon,  Copae,  Eutresis,  and  Thisbe, 
abounding-  in  doves;  and  those  who  held  Coronea,  Haliar- 

505  tus,  full  of  herbs,  and  Plata^a,  who  inhabited  Glissas,  and 
who  held  Hypothebae,  a  well-built  town,  and  sacred  On- 
chestus,  a  beauteous  grove  dedicated  to  Neptune;  and  those 
who  possessed  Arne,  abounding  in  grapes,  Midea,  glorious 
Nisa,   and  the   farthest   Anthedon.      Of  these  went   fifty 

510  vessels,  and  in  each  a  hundred  and  twenty  young  men  of 
the  Boeotians  embarked. 

But  others  inhabited  Aspledon,  and  the  Minyeian  Or- 
chomenus ;  these  Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus  commanded, 
sons  of  Mars,  whom  Astyoche,  a  chaste  virgin,  having  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  the  house,  in  the  mansion  of  Actor, 

515  the  son  of  Azeus,  bore  to  valiant  Mars;  for  he  had  lain 
with  her  in  secret.  Thirty  hollow  ships,  belonging  to  these, 
advanced  in  order. 

But  Schedius  and  Epistrophus,  sons  of  the  magnani- 
mous [phitus,  son  of  Nauboles,  commanded  the  Phoceans; 

520  those  who  possessed  Cyparissus  and  rocky  Python,  and 
glorious  Cri.ssa,  and  Daulis,  and  Panopia;  and  those  who 
inhabited  the  country  round  Anemoria  and  Hyampolis,  who 

499.  'Ap/xa,  so  called  from  apjua,  the  chariot  of  Amphiaraus, 
wlio  was  tliere  swallowed  by  the  earth.  It  was  hence  sometimes 
called  \EKrpa  Aficjtiapaov.  Strabo  IX.  p.  279. 
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dwelt  by  llie  noble  river  of  Cephisus,  ami  who   possessed 
Lilieii,  near  the  source  of  die  (Je})hisus.     With  these  fori} 
black  ships  followed.     These  wheeling  round,  formed  the 
ranks  of  the  Phoceans,  and  they  were  posted  in  anus  next  025 
the  Bwotians  on  the  left. 

But  swift  Ajax,  the  son  of  Odeus,  commanded  the  Lo- 
crians;  (he  was  less,  and  not  near  so  large,  but  far  less, 
than  the  Telamonian  Ajax ;  he  w;is  a  little  man,  wearing  a 
corslet  of  linen,  but  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  spear  among  530 
all  the  Greeks  and  Acha?ans.)  those  who  inhabited  Cynus, 
Opoeis,  Calliarus,  Basse,  Scarphe,  and  lovely  Augeia% 
Tarj)he  and  Thronium,  around  the  streams  of  Boagrius. 
And  with  him  followed  forty  black  ships  of  the  Locrians, 
who  dwell  beyond  sacred  Euboca.  530 

Next  came  the  Abantes,  breathing  strength,  who 
possessed  Euboea,  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Ilistia'a,  abounding  in 
grapes,  maritime  Cerinthus,  and  the  lofty  town  of  Dium, 
and  those  who  possessed  Carystus  and  inhabit  Styr.  The  540 
leader  of  these  was  Elphenor,  branch  of  Mars,  the  son  of 
Chalcodon,  the  chief  of  the  magnanimous  Abantes.  ^Vith 
him  followed  the  Abantes,  who  had  their  hair  hanging- 
down  behind  them,  warriors  trained  with  ashen  spears  to 
tear  off  the  corslets  of  the  enemy  from  around  their  breiists;  540 
and  with  him  followed  forty  black  ships. 

Next  those  who  possessed  Athens,  a  well-built  town, 
the  people  of  the  high-minded  Erechtheus,  whom  Minerva, 
daughter  of  Jove,  in  former  time  sustained,  (but  whom  the 
gracious  earth  brought  forth)  and  placed  at  Athens,  in  her 
own  rich  temple ;  where  the  youtlis  of  the  Athenians,  in  OOt) 
revolving  years,  appease  her  with  bulls  and  with  goats. 

542.  oniOev  kOjuowvrEg.  'I'hese  peoi>le  sliavcd  diu  fore  part  of 
their  heads,  that  tlieir  enemies  might  not  be  able  to  seize  them 
by  the  hair.    Vid.  Plut.  in  Thcs.  vita. 

550,  551.  Eustathius  and  others  suppose,  that  diese  lines 
refer  to  the  feast  of  the  Panathenceu,  which  was  celebrated  every 
fifth  year. 
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Tliom,  Mcnestlieus,  son  of  Peteiis,  led.     To  him  tlicre  was 
never  a  terrestrial  man  eqnal  in  marslialling-  horses  and 

555  shielded  men  ;  Nestor  alone  dispnted  the  priority  ivith  him, 
since  he  was  his  snperior  in  age.  And  with  him  followed 
fifty  black  ships. 

But  Ajax  brought  twelve  ships  from  Salamis,  and 
having  led  them  up,  he  posted  them  where  stood  the 
columns  of  the  Athenians. 

500  ^^^-^t  those  who  possessed  Argos,  and  the  well-fortified 
Tirvns,  Hermione,  and  Asine,  having  a  profound  bay, 
Tropzene,  Eionse,  and  Epidaurus,  abounding  in  vines;  and 
the  youths  of  the  Greeks  who  held  JEg'ma,  and  Mases. 
These,  Diomede,  strenuous  in  the  shout  of  war,  and  Sthe- 
nelus,    beloved    son    of   glorious    Capaneus,     led;    and 

565  with  them,  as  a  third,  went  Euryalus,  a  godlike  man,  the 
son  of  king  Mecisteus,  who  was  son  of  Talaianus.  But 
Diomede,  strenuous  in  the  shout  oj'  war,  was  chief  in 
command.     With  these  followed  eighty  black  ships. 

Next  those  who  possessed  Mycena?,  a  well-built  town, 

570  and  the  wealthy  Corinth,  and  well-fortified  Cleonae,  and 
inhabited  Orneia?,  the  pleasant  Arffithyrea,  and  Sicyon, 
where  first  Adrastus  reigned ;  likewise  those  who  possessed 
Hvperesie,  the  lofty  Gonoessa,  and  Pellene,  and  inhabited 

575  iEgium,  along  all  the  maratime  coast,  and  around  spacious 
Helice.  A  hundred  ships  of  these  did  king  Agamemnon, 
the  son  of  Atreus  command;  with  him  came  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  valiant  troops.  And  he  put 
on  his  glittering  mail,  exulting  in  his  glor}-, — that  he  was 

500  conspicuous  among  all  the  heroes,  because  he  was  chief,  and 
led  by  far  the  most  niunerous  forces. 

Next  those  who  held  the  vast  hollow  Lacedt-emon,  and 

578,  vcjpoTTu,  from  yojpo^,  dazzling,  vvliicli  is  compounded  of 
vw,  a  negative  particle,  and  opaio,  to  see.  Danim :  Qui  ob  ful- 
gorem  suum  se  aspici  non  patitur. 

581.  KriTwtaaav,  large,  from  kijtoc,  a  whale,  or  any  other 
large  sea- fish. 
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iMlial)it  Pilaris,  and  Sparta,  and  IVTcssa  abounding-  in  doves, 
and  Hr} scia',  and  llie  lovely  A ugeia' ;  who  possessed  Aniycke 
and  lielos,  a  maritime  town,  and  those  who  possessed  Laas,  585 
and  dwelt  around  (Elylus.  His  brother  Menclaus,  strenuous 
in  the  shout  of  war,  commanded  sixty  sliips  of  these, 
which  were  armed  apart ;  and  among  them  he  went,  relying- 
on  his  valour,  urging-  them  forth  to  war;  for,  above  all,  he 
was  desirous  to  revenge  the  rape  and  the  sighs  of  Helen,  ^yo 

Next  those  who  inhabited  Pylus,  and  tiie  lovely  Arene, 
and  dwelt  by  Thryus  and  the  ford  Al})haHis,  the  well-built ' 
iEpy,     Cyparisseis,     Am[)higenia,    Ptelius,    Heios    and 
Dorion ;  where  the  Muses  caused  Thamyris,  the  Thracian,  595 
to  cease  from  his  singing,  as  they  met  him  coming  from 
(Echalia,  from  Eurytus,  the  (Echalian ;  for  he  boastingly 
affirmed,  that  he  would  bear  off  the  palm,  even  though  the 
Muses  themselves,  the  daughters  of  the  a-gis-bearing  Jove, 
shoidd  sing  against  him ;  but  they,  in  their  anger,  struck  GOO 
him  blind,  deprived  him  of  his  divine  song,  and  caused  him 
to  forget  the  use  of  the  harp.     These,  Nestor,  the  Gerenian 
Knight,   commanded,    with   whom    ninety    hollow    ships 
advanced  in  order. 

Next  those  who  possessed  Arcadia,  by  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Cyllene,  near  the  tomb  of  yEj)ytus,  where 
men  fight  hand  in  hand,  and  who  dwell  at  Pheneus  and  g05 
Orchomenus,  abounding  in  sheep,  Ripe,  Stratia,  and 
windy  Enispe,  who  held  Tegea,  and  lovely  Mantinea, 
possessed  Stymphelus,  and  inhabited  Parrhasia.  These 
king  Agapcnor,  the  son  of  Anca?us,  commanded,  with  sixtv 
ships,  and,  on  board  each  vessel,  went  many  Arcadian  men,  010 
skilful  in  war.  For,  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  king  of 
men,  had  himself,  supplied  them  Avith  well-benched  siiips 
that  they  might  cross  ovcrtlie  dark  sea;  since  they  ilid  not 
concern  themselves  about  naval  affairs. 

Next,  those  who  inhabited  TJuprasium  and  iidble  I'^lis,  (ji", 

G 
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and  the  territory  which  llyrmina  and  farthest  Myrsimis,  the 
rock  Olenia  and  Alisium,  contain  between  them.     Of  these 
there  were  four  leaders ;  and  ten  swift  ships  followed  each 
^20  man.  and  many  E})ians  were  on  board.     For,  some  of  them, 
Amphimachus  and  Thalpius  led,  the  one,  the  son  of  Ctea- 
tus,  the  other,  the  son  of  Eurytus,  who  was  son  of  Actor ; 
others,  the  valiant  Diores,  son  of  Amarynceus,  led;  whilst 
the  o'odlike  Polyxenus,  son  of  Agasthenes,  who  w  as  son  of 
Augeias,  commanded  the  fourth  division. 
625         Next,  those  from  Dulichium,  and  the  sacred  islands  of 
the  Echinades,  that  are  situated  beyond  the  sea,  which  is 
opposite  Elis.     These,  Meges,  the  son  of  Phyleus,  com- 
manded, a  rival  of  Mars,  whom  Phyleus,  a  knight  beloved 
of  Jove,  begot ;  who,  enraged  with  his  father,  had  formerly 
030  migrated  to  Dulichium      And  with  him  forty  black  ships 
followed. 

But,  Ulysses  led  the  magnanimous  Cephallenians,  those 

who  possessed  Ithaca,  and  Neritus,  abounding  in  leaves 

which  are  shaken,  who  inhabited  Crocylea,  and  rugged 

iEgilipa,  who  held  Zacynthus,  dwelt  around  Samos,  who 

035  possessed  Epirus,  and  peopled  the  opposite  regions.   These 

Ulysses  commanded,  a  counsellor  equal  to  Jove ;  and  with 

him  followed  twelve  ships  with  prows  dyed  with  vermilion 

But   Thoas,   the  son   of  Andra»mon,   commanded  the 

iEtolians ;   those  who  inhabited  Pleuron,  Olenos,  Pylene, 

040  Chalcis,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  rocky  Calydon.     For 

the  sons  of  the  magnanimous  OEneus  were  no  more,  nor  did 

he  himself  survive,  and  the  yellow  Meleager  was  dead.     To 

620.  Trarpi  ■)(o\(i)Otir,  is  rendered  by  some,  on  accounl  of  the 
anger  of  his  father.  Pliyleus  was  the  son  of  Augeas,  to  whose 
treachery,  in  refusing  to  give  the  promised  reward  to  Hercules, 
he  bore  witness.    Vid.  Apollod.  BibUoth.  II.  5.  5. 

C37.  fxtkroTraprjoi,  having  red  chcc/cs,  from  fxiXToc,  vermilion, 
and  TTupeia,  a  check.    Eustath.  fiiXrot:  XP'**/^"  forir  tpvQpov. 

G42.  lavOoq  ^\t\taypnr,  the  name  is  derived  from  fieXei,  curce 
est,  and  aypa,  venatio.    He  was  son  of  iEncus,  king  of  Calydon, 

and 
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To  him,  HjcroCore,  supreme  power  wiis  entrusted  that  he 
mio-lit  rule  over  the  yl*!t()riaas.  And  witli  him  forty  l)hick 
ships  followed. 

But  Idomeneus,  renowned  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  led  did 
the  Cretans,  who  possessed  Cnossus,  Gortyn,  fortilied  witii 
walls,  Lyctus,  JMiletus,  and  chalky  Lycastus,  Pha-stus, 
Rhytius,  well-inhabited  towns,  and  others  who  dwelt  around 
the  hundrcd-citied  Crete.  These,  Idomeneus,  renowned  (>;!)0 
with  the  spear,  and  Meriones,  tlie  rival  of  man-slaving' 
Mars,  led.     And  with  them  followed  eighty  black  ships. 

Tlepolemus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  brave  and  mighty, 
led  from  Rhodes,  nine  ships  of  the  illustrious  Rhodians, 
who  inhabited  Rhodes,  divided  into  three  districts,  Lindus,  g55 
lalyssus,   and  chalky  Camirus.     These,   Tlepolemus,   re- 
nowned with  the  spear,   led,  whom  Astyocheia  bore   to 
mighty  Hercules,  she  whom  he  brought  from  Ephyre,  from 
the  river  Selleis,  where  he  had  laid  waste  manv  cities  of  GGO 
Jove-supported  youths.     But  Tlepolemus,   when  he    had 
been  brought  up  in  the  well-framed  house,  forthwith  slew 
the  beloved  uncle  of  his  father,  the  aged  Licymnius,  branch 
of  JMars.     And  immediately  he  built  ships,  and  when  he 
had  collected  a  great  force,  he  took  his  flight  over  the  sea;  (iUo 
for  the  other  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  mighty  Hercules 

and  Allhsea ;  when  he  was  newly  born,  liis  motlicr  lieard  the 
Fates,  who  sat  by  the  fire,  saying,  the  child  should  live  till  that 
billet,  which  one  of  them  laid  in  the  fire,  was  consumed,  l  \xm 
which  they  departed,  and  his  mother  innncdiately  extiniiui>lu'd 
the  stick,  and  laid  it  up  carefully.  When  he  was  grown  up,  he 
killed  the  Calydonian  boar,  a  prodigious  monster,  which  Diana 
had  sent  to  ravage  the  lands  of  his  father,  anil  presented  tiie  lu'ad 
of  it  to  Atalanta,  the  daughter  of  Jasius,  king  of  the  Argives  ; 
for  this,  his  uncles,  on  the  mother  side,  were  so  much  incensed, 
that  they  offered  to  take  away  the  head  froni  tlie  ])rincess,  and 
he,  opposing  their  violence,  slew  them  in  the  conllict,  which  so 
irritated  his  mother  that  she  burned  the  billet,  and  presently, 
Mcleager  was  seized  with  a  burning  fever  and  died.  Vid.  Ov. 
Met.  VIII.  270.  ct  seqq. 
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threatened  him.  But  wandering  and  endurino;'  hardsliips, 
he  arrived  in  Rhodes.  These  separated  into  three  divisions, 
dwelt  by  tribes,  and  were  beloved  of  Jove,  who  rules  over 

670  gods  and  men;  and  the  son  of  Saturn  poured  abundant 
wealth  upon  them. 

Nireus  next  led  three  equal  sliips  from  Syme ; — Nireus, 
the  son  of  Aglaia  and  king  Charops; — Nireus,  who,  next 
to  the  illustrious  son  of  Peleus,  was  the  handsomest  man  of 

675  all  the  Greeks  who  came  to  Ilium.  But  he  was  effeminate, 
and  a  small  force  followed  him. 

Next,  those  who  possessed  Nisyrus,  Crapathus,  Casus, 
Cos,  the  city  of  Eurypylus,  and  the  Calydnean  isles. 
These,  Pliidippus  and  Antiphus  commanded,  the  two  sons 

080  of  Thessalus,  the  king,  the  son  of  Hercules.  Of  these  thirty 
hollow  ships  advanced  in  order. 

And  now  with  regard  to  those,  as  many  as  dwelt  at  the 
Pelasgian  Argos,  who  inhabited  Alus,  Alope,  and  Trechin, 
possessed  Phthia  and  Hellas,  abounding  in  beautiful  women, 
and  were  called  Myrmidons,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans ;  of 

G85  fifty  ships  belonging  to  these,  Achilles  was  the  commander. 
But  they  were  unmindful  of  horrid-sounding  war,  as  there 
was  none  who  might  lead  them  to  their  ranks;  for  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  lay  at  his  ships,  indignant  for  the  loss 
of  the  maid,  the  fair-haired  daughter  of  Brises,  whom  he  had 

GOO  carried  away  from  Lyrnessus,  after  he  had  endured  many 
toils,  and  laid  waste  Lyrnessus  and  the  walls  of  Thebe;  when, 
moreover,  he  smote  Mynes  and  Epistrophus,  the  warriors, 
sons  of  Euenus,  the  king,  the  son  of  Selepius.  For  the 
sake  of  her  he  lay  in  sorrow,  but  was  soon  to  rise  again. 

G05        Next,  those  who  possessed  Phylacc  and  flowery  Pyr- 


671.  Nireus,  being  wholly  deficient  in  warlike  courage 
never   appears  in  the  field  of  action. 

08 1.  WiKuayiKov  Afiyor,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Achaian  Argos  in  Peloponnesus,  v.  559. 
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ihasus,  ;i  region  siicred  to  ('eivs,  Hon,  motlior  of  (lock-s, 
maritime  Antron,  and  Pteleus  aboiiiulino-  in  licrbs.  These 
tlie  warlike  Protesilaus  commanded  while  lie  lived ;  but  now 
the  (lark  earth  covered  him.  His  wife  with  both  her  cheeks 
lacerated,  and  his  house  but  half  completed  were  left  at  700 
IMiylace ;  but  him,  a  Dardan  slew,  as  he  was  leapinf^  from 
his  ship  by  far  the  first  of  the  Greeks.  And  thoug-h  they 
mourned  for  their  own  general,  nevertheless  they  were  not 
without  leaders;  for  Podarces,  sprout  of  Mars, marshalled 
them,  the  son  of  Iphiclus,  son  of  Phylacus,  rich  in  flocks,  705 
the  younger  brother  of  the  magnanimous  Protesilaus ;  for 
the  warlike  hero  Protesilaus  was  both  older  and  more 
valiant;  still  the  people,  though  they  longed  for  him  who 
was  brave,  were  in  no  want  of  a  leader.  With  him 
followed  forty  black  ships.  710 

Next,  those  who  dwelt  at  Pliera?,  by  the  Boobean  lake, 
at  Boebe,  Glaphyra^  and   well   built   laolchus.      Eleven 
ships  belonging  to   them,   Eumelus,  the  beloved  son  of 
Admetus,  commanded,  whom  Alcestis,  loveliest  of  women,  715 
fairest  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  bore  to  Admetus. 

Next,  those  who  inhabited  Methone,  and  Thaumacia, 
and  possessed  Meliboea,  and  rugged  Olizon.  Seven  ships 
belonging  to  these,  Philoctetes,  skilful  in  the  use  of  the 
bow, commanded;  and  in  each  fifty  rowers  had  embarked,  700 


700.  a/i^i^pv^jjC,  from  ajjupi  and  ^puTrrw,  tojlay. 

701.  I0JJ.0Q  iif.iLTt\riq,  Schol.  r]TOL  ariKvoq,  acprjpj] ^y}VO£  rov 
krepov  T(t)v  ^ecTiroTwv,  r;  uTeXeiwroc  fotXriov  ^e  £ipi}ffO(ii  iifiiTcXj] 
Sia  TO  /XT]  yeyovijKora  iraictiQ  TrXevtrat.  That  is,  either  a  house 
without  children,  a  house  deprived  of  the  master  or  the  mistress, 
or  a  house  that  is  not  finished.  The  first  of  these  interpretations 
is  most  generally  adopted.  Marriage  is  frecpiently  called  rtAof, 
and  married  persons  ol  reXewi.  Eustath.  teXoq  o  yo/joc,  oOei'  tc- 
Xeiovc  Tovg  yeya^7]i;oTcis  eXiyor.  Thus  in  the  Odyssey  we  have, 
reXog  OaXepoio  yafiOLO ;  and  in  iEschylus  av^poq  TtXtiov  hofia, 
and  still  more  similar  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  conjiix  miseranda  Caico 
L'niguUur,  ct  primo  domus  imperfecta  culnli. 
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well  knowing  how  to  figlit  bravely  with  bows.  But  he  lay, 
suftering  severe  pains,  in  the  divine  island  of  Lemnos,  where 
the  sons  of  the  Greeks  left  him,  afflicted  with  a  bad  ulcer, 
from  the  bite  of  a  deadly  snake.      There  he  lay  in  distress, 

7-25  but  the  Greeks,  at  the  ships  of  king  Philoctetes,  were  soon 
to  remember  him ;  nor  were  they  without  a  commander, 
though  they  longed  for  their  chief;  for  Medon,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Oileus,  marshalled  them,  whom  Rhena 
bore  to  Odeus,  destroyer  of  cities. 

Next,  those  who  possessed  Tricca,    and   mountainous 

730  Ithome,  and  held  CEchalia,  the  city  of  Eurytus,  the 
(Echalian.  These,  the  two  sons  of  iEsculapius,  Podalirius 
and  Machaon,  skilful  surgeons,  commanded;  and  with 
them  thirty  hollow  ships  advanced  in  order. 

Next,  those  who  possessed  Ormenium  and  the  fountain 
of  Hyperea,  and  dwelt  at  Asterimn  and  the  white  summits 

735  of  Titan.  These,  Eurypylus,  the  illustrious  son  of  Euse- 
mon,  commanded ;  and  with  him  followed  forty  black 
ships. 

Next,  those  who  held  Argissa,  and  inhabited  Gyrtone, 
Orthe,   Eleone  and  the  white  city  of  Oloosson.      These, 

740  likewise,  the  resolute  warrior,  Polypoetus,  led,  the  son  of 
Pirlthous,  whom  the  immortal  Jove  begot;  him,  the 
illustrious  Ilippodamia  bore  to  Pirithous  on  that  day  when 
he    punished  the   shaggy    Centaurs,  expelled  them  from 

745  Pelion,  and  drove  them  to  the  /Ethices.  He  was  not  alone, 
for  with  him  was  Leonteus,  branch  of  Mars,  the  son  of 
high-minded  Coronus,  the  son  of  Cajneus.  With  them 
followed  forty  black  ships. 

721).  KXoifjtuKoecTaav,  craggy  and  mountainous, — ubi  sunt 
KKwfiaKtq,  i.  e.  roiroi  kui  Xo^oi  wi^jjXoi,  7rerfjw^£tc  exovTti^  uvaftaoEiQ, 
It  is  an  epithet  of  a  town  built  on  a  craggy  hill,  and  very  dilHcult 
of  access. 

742.  (cXwroc,  by  the  Schema  Atticum  for /cXvr?/.  Vid.  Matth. 
Gr.  Gr.  §.116.  Obs.  6.  &c. 
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15ut  (.uncus  led  IVoni  Cyphus  two  and  twenty  sliips. 
Witli  liini  followed  llie  I'liiuMies,  and  the  lVra>l)i  lirm  in 
battle,  those  who  had  lixed  their  al)ode  around  wintry  750 
Dodona,  and  who  eultivated  the  lieids  around  a<iieeal)le 
Titarcsius,  which  disembogues  its  f'air-ilowino-  stream  into  the 
Pencus.  But  it  mixes  not  itself  with  the  silver-eddied 
Peneus,  but  floats  on  its  surface,  like  oil ;  for  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  water  of  Styx,  the  awful  oath.  TOa 

And  Prothous,  son  of  Tenthredon,  commanded  the 
Magnesians,  who  dwelt  around  Pencus,  and  Pelion  abound- 
ing in  leaves.  These,  the  swift  Prothous  led,  and  with  him 
followed  forty  black  ships. 

These  then  were  the  leaders  and  chiefs  of  the  Greeks.  7G0 
But  tell  me,  O  Muse,  which  was  by  far  the  best  of  the 
heroes  themselves   and  horses,   who  followed  the  sons  of 
Atrcus.     By  far  the  best  mares  w  ere  those  of  the  grandson  of 
Pheres,  which  Eumehis  drove,  swift  as  birds,  having  their 
manes  of  the  same  colour,  and  being  of  the  same  age,  and  705 
equal  at  the  back  by  measurement ;  which  the  silver  bow- 
bearing  Apollo  bred  in  Pieria,  both  females  bearing  the 
terror  of  war.     But  of  the  heroes,   by  far  the    mightiest 
was  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  as  long  as  Achilles  remained  in 
anger;  for  he  was  by  far  the  most  valiant,  as  well  as  the  770 
horses  which  bore  the  illustrious  son  of  Peleus.     But  he 
lay  at  the  sea-passing  ships  of  crooked  prows,  breathing 
out  anger  against  Agamemnon,  shepherd  of  the  people,  the 
son  of  Atreus,  whilst  his  soldiers  delighted  themselves  bv 
the  shore  of  the  sea  by  hurling  quoits,  javelins,  and  arrows, 
and  the  horses  stood,  each  by  his  own  chariot,  feeding  u[)on  775 


751.  If^epTov  Tiraptjcriuy.  Herodotus  VI.  74.  relates  that 
there  was  a  fountain  named  Sty.v,  in  Arcadia,  by  which  the 
people  of  this  country  used  to  swear.  Probably  the  Titaresius 
had  its  source  near  this  fountain. 

765.    OTpi\ag,  ouTeag,  for  o/JOiorptxac,  fi^ofrenc. 
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lotus,  :iiul  flio  fonny  parsley,  and  the  well-covered  cars  lay 
in  the  tents  of  their  possessors,  whilst  they  wandered  them- 
selves in  different  directions  throughout  the  army,  longing 
for  their  warlike  chief,  and  engaged  not  in  the  battle. 

7B0  The  troops  then  advanced,  and  appeared  as  if  the  whole 
earth  was  in  flames,  and  the  ground  uttered  a  groan  be- 
neath them,  as  if  to  Jove  who  delighteth  in  thunder,  when, 
in  his  anger,  he  strikes  the  earth  near  Typhon,  among  the 
Arimi,  where  they  report  the  bed  of  Typhon  to  be; — thus,  as 

785  they  were  advancing,  and  passed  with  great  speed  over  the 
plain,  the  earth  loudly  groaned  beneath  their  feet. 

But  Iris,  swift  as  the  wind,  a  messenger  from  segis-bear- 
ing  Jove,  came  with  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  Trojans,  as 
they  were,  old  and  young,  all  assembled  together,  holding 

790  a  meeting  by  the  gates  of  Priam.  Standing  near  them, 
the  swift-footed  Iris  addressed  them.  But  she  ;issimilated 
her  voice  to  that  of  Polites,  the  son  of  Priam,  who,  relying 
on  his  speed,  sat  as  a  sentinel  for  the  Trojans,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tomb  of  the  aged  iEsyetes,  observing  when  the 
Greeks  advanced  from  their  ships.     Having  assumed  his 

795  likeness,  the  swift-footed  Iris  said: 

Endless  words  are  ever  agreeable  to  thee,  old  man,  as 
formerly  in  the  time  of  peace,  but  now  an  inevitable  war 
has  arisen.  Of  a  truth  I  have  often  already  gone  into  bat- 
tles of  heroes,  but  such  and  so  numerous  an  army  I  have 

800  never  seen ;  for,  like  many  leaves  or  sand,  they  advance, 
about  to  fight  around  the  city.  Hector,  thee  particularly 
1  advise  to  act  in  this  manner.     There  are  many  allies  in 

782.  a/i0t  Tu^wEt,  the  name  is  derived  from  rvtpojjLai,  to  be 
in  flames,  ut  qui  fulm'matus  pcrierit.  It  appears  fiom  Strabo, 
Josephus,  Bocliart,  &c.  that  the  Apifioi  of  Homer  are  the  same  as 
the  Syrians.  Hence  it  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Wood  in  his  Essay 
on  Homer,  that  the  story  is  a  mythological  invention,  built  upon 
the  fates  of  tlie  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Vid.  Trollope 
in  loco. 
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the  vast  city  of  Priam,  ami  various  tongues  of  widoly-scat- 
tercd  men.     I.et  each  l>cro  give  orders  to  those  wliom  he  005 
himself  commands,  let  him  act  as  their  general,  and  marshal 
the  citizens." 

Thus  she  spake,  and  Hector  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
speech  of  the  goddess,  but  he  immediately  dismissed  the 
assembly,  and  they  rushed  to  arms.     Then  all  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  forces,  foot  and  horse,  volleyed  out,  810 
and  a  mighty  tumult  arose. 

But  there  is  in  front  of  the  city,  an  elevated  mound, 
apart  in  the  plain   and    accessible   from  every  direction, 
which  men  call  Batiea,  but  the  immortals,  the  tomb  of  the 
nimble   Myrina.     There  then  the  Trojans  and   the   allies  815 
were  marshalled. 

Hector,  the  mighty,  the  son  of  Priam,  swiftly  agitating 
his  helmet,  led  the  Trojans;  with  him  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  valiant  troops  were  armed,  prompt 
in  the  use  of  the  spear. 

But  ^Eneas,  the  vigorous  son  of  Anchises,  commanded 
the  Dardans,  whom  divine  Venus  bore  to  Anchises  on  the  820 
top  of  mount  Ida,  a  goddess  that  lay  with  a  mortal.     He 
was  not  alone,  for  with  him  were  the  two  sons  of  Antenor, 
Archilochus  and  Acamas,  skilfvd  in  every  kind  of  fight. 

But  those  Trojans  who  inhabited  Zeleia,  at  the  lowest 
foot  of  mount  Ida,  a  wealthy  race,  who  drank  the  dark  water  825 


814.  TToXvai^apdiuoio.  Scliol.  iroXvi^iyijTOv,  raj^eiae.  ffKaftdftoc 
yap  j'/  TO}v  TToltav  Kivrjffig,  from  (T/cctpw,  to  leap. 

816.  KopvdaioXoe,  according  to  some  commentators,  is  de- 
rived from  Kopvg  and  aioXoc,  variegated — ovk  eari  h,  says  Por- 
phyry, Qua^st.  Horn.  3.  oXXci  cnjfxairEi  -ov  ra^vv  yevoj.ityov  aizo 
Ti)r  AeXX?;^,  7/rti;  airo  tov  Aeiv  Kcti  EtXelv  ireiroiij-cii. — Kopv6uio\oc 
ovy,  u  o-u)'£j^wc  KirCJp  ti]V  KopvOa,  'I'liat  is,  it  is  derived  from 
Kopvc  and  ueWrj,  a  storm,  and  signifies,  one  who  continitalli/  moves 
his  helmet.  It  is  thus  explained  by  tlie  Schohast :  Cia  rac  ty 
TrnXsfito  avy£\E~iQ  Kai  <7(/;o?poc  eyepyeiac,  on  (leeoiint  oj  ineesiuui  ami 
ardeni  exertions  in  war. 
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of  tlic  iEsepus ; — those,  tlic  illustrious  son  of  Lycaon  com- 
manded, Pandarus,  to  whom  Apollo  himself  had  given 
a  bow. 

But  those  who  possessed  Adrasta?a  and  the  state  of 
Apa^sus,   and  held   Pitueia   and    the   lofty  mountain   of 

830  Tereia; — these  Adrastus  commanded,  and  Amphius  wearing- 
a  linen  corslet,  the  two  sons  of  Percosian  Merops,  who  was, 
above  all,  skilful  in  the  prophetic  art,  and  was  unwilling 
that  his  sons  should  go  to  destructive  war ;  but  they  were 
not  persuaded,  for  the  fates  of  black  death  led  them  on. 

835  But  those  who  inhabited  Percote,  and  Practium,  and 
possessed  Sestus,  Abydos,  and  renowned  Arisba ; — these, 
Asius,  the  son  of  Hyrtacus,  prince  of  heroes,  commanded, 
whom  his  shining  mighty  steeds,  brought  from  Arisba, 
from  the  river  Selleis. 

840  But  Hippothoiis  led  the  tribes  of  Pelasgians  skilful  in 
the  use  of  the  spear,  those  who  inhabited  the  fertile  Larissa; 
these  Hippothoiis  commanded,  and  Pylreus,  sprout  of 
Mars,  the  two  sons  of  Lethus,  the  Pelasgian,  the  son  of 
Teutamis. 

But  Acamas,  and  the  hero  Piroiis,  led  all  the  Thracians, 

845  as  many  as  the  boisterous  Hellespont  contains  within  it. 

And  Euphemus,  son  of  Troezenus,  the  son  of  Jove-sup- 
ported Ceas,  was  general  of  the  warlike  Cicones. 

Moreover,  Pyrajchmes  led  the  P.-eonians  armed  with 
crooked  bows,  far  from  Amydon,  from  the  wide-flowing 

850  Axius, — Axius,  whose  stream  is  diffused  the  most  beauteous 
over  the  earth. 

But  rough-souled  Pyla^menes  commanded  the  Paphla- 
gonians  from  among  the  Enetians,  whence  comes  a  race  of 

83G.  Aftvcov,  Abydos,  famous  for  the  bridge  of  Xerxes  over 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leanden 

252.  t'i  V.viTwp.  After  the  'I'rojan  war,  these  people  passed 
with  Antenor,  into  Italy,  and  built  the  city  now  called  Venice,  upon 
the  Adriatic  gulpli.  Vid.  Virg.  /En.  I.  242.  Liv.  1,1.  Also, 
Strabo,  lib.  v. 
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rustic  mules, — those  wlio  possessed  Cytorus,  dwelt  .it  Sesa- 
uius,  and  inhabited  noble  mansions  by  the  river  I'arthenius,  055 
Croimia,  iEgialus,  and  lofty  Erythini. 

Odius,  moreover,  and  E|)istr()[)hus  commanded  the  Ila- 
lizonians,  far  from  Alybe,  from  whence  is  the  orign  of  silver. 

Likewise,  Chromis  commanded  the  Mysians,  and  Enno- 
nius  the  Augur; — but  by  his  augury,  he  did  not  escape  black  BGO 
death,  for  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  hands  of  the  swift 
iEacidcs  in  the  river,  where  he  massacred  also  other  Trojans. 

Phorcys,  moreover,  and  the  godlike  Ascanius,  led 
the  Phrygians  far  from  Ascania,  who  were  eager  to  ilght 
in  the  battle. 

Mesthles,  moreover,  and  Antiphus,  sons  of  Pylaemenes,  865 
whom  the  Gygaean  lake  bore,  commanded  the  Mieonians  ; 
who  also  led  the  Ma^onians  that  were  born  near  Tmolus. 

Niistes,  moreover,  commanded  the  Carians  of  barbarous 
tongue, — those  who  possessed  Miletus,  the  wood-crowned 
moimtain  of  the  Phthirians,  the  streams  of  the  Meander, 
and  the  lofty  summits  of  Mycale.  These,  AinphinKichus  B70 
and  Nastes  led,  Nastes  antl  Amphimachus,  the  illustrious 
sons  of  Nomion,  who  foolishly  went  to  war,  adornetl  with 

867.  Kapujy  f^apjjufiocpujrijjy.  The  Curiaiis  were  not  so  callccl, 
merely  because  they  were  not  Greeks,  but  on  account  of  tlieir 
language,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Carion  and  Greek.  'Ihuc.  I. 
hiiit.  Ov  fiJjv  ovle  l>ap/3apoue  eipr]icev  (^Ofiijpoc),  ^ta  to  f-irjCe  'EX- 
XrjyuQ  TTO),  u)c  efioi  ^okei,  ayrnraXoy  eig  Iv  oyofxa  aTroKEKpiaOai.  The 
custom  of  calling  all  nations  but  themselves  Bnrharlans  did  not 
yet  })revail  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer.  The  word 
fmpl^iapoQ  is  derived  from  j3ai^£iy,  to  speak,  whicli  by  redoubling 
the  syllable  /3a,  and  inserting  p  becomes  i^apfia'Ctiy ,  and  to  make 
the  sound  correspond  more  with  the  scnttc,  the  4  is  again  changed 
into  p,  from  whence  ftapjjapoc  is  formed. 

872.  'Og  icai  xpvcToy  e^^oy  k.  t.  \,  There  is  an  ambiguity 
here  with  regard  to  the  relative  ('*?,  since  it  is  not  certain  to  which 
of  the  two  brothers  it  is  to  be  referred; — the  rules  of  Granniiar 
would  indeed  direct  us  to  refer  it  to  No/ntoyoc,  were  it  not  tliat  the 
copulative  Kai  denotes  that  the  Poet  is  now  describing  tlie  etlenii- 
nacy  of  a  person   of  whom  he  has  related  something  already. 

Nastes 
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oold   as   a  ffirl :  nor   did  fliis  wurd   off  from  him   bitter 
destruction,  but  lie  was  overwhelmed  in  the  river  by  the 
875  hands  of  the  swift-footed  ^Eacides,  and  Achilles,  skilled  in 
war,  bore  off  the  gold. 

But  Sarpedon  commanded  the  Lycians,  along  with  the 
illustrious  Glaucus,  far  from  Lycia,  from  the  eddying 
Xanthus. 


Nastes  alone  is  said  at  first  to  be  the  commander  of  the  Carians, 
from  whence  it  appears  tliat  principal  reference  is  made  to  him, 
and  to  him  therefore  this  description  seems  most  properly  appli- 
cable. 


THE 

ILIAD  OF  IIOMEll. 


BOOK  III. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


The  armies  being  ready  to  engage,  the  Poet  introduces  Paris, 
challenging  the  heroes  of  th.e  Greeks,  to  a  single  combat.  Me- 
nelaus  advances  to  accept  the  challenge,  when  Paris  immediately 
shrinks  back  into  the  crowd  of  his  companions;  however,  by 
the  intervention  of  Hector,  he  is  forced  to  stanil  forth,  and  a 
duel  between  him  and  Menclaus  is  agreed  upon,  which  should 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  victorious  champion  should  re- 
ceive Helen  as  his  prize.  Helen  is  led  out  to  the  walls  of  Troy 
to  behold  the  fight,  where  she  gives  an  account  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  to  Priam  and  his  counsellors. 
A  description  of  the  duel.  Paris  is  overcome,  and  snatched 
away  by  Venus  in  a  cloud,  and  transported  to  his  own  apart- 
ment. Helen  is  brought  to  him  from  the  walls,  who  reproaches 
his  cowardice.  Agamemnon  demands  the  restoration  of  Helen, 
and  a  performance  of  the  articles  of  the  contract. 

The  three  and  twentieth  day  still  continues  throughout  this  Book. 
The  scene  is  sometimes  in  the  fields  before  Troy,  and  some- 
times in  Troy  itself 

But  when  the  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  each 
under  their  respective  leaders,  the  Trojans  advanced  forth, 
like  birds,  with  cKtno'or  and  sliout,  as  is  llie  tiin  of  cranes 
llirough  the  air,  wliich,  when  they  have  escaped  a  storm  5 
and  a  vast  shower,  flv  widi  a  chunom-  over  <he  floods  of 
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llie  ocean,  carrying  death  and  destruction  to  tlie  pigmy 
men ;  for  these,  flying  through  the  air,  bring  on  the 
dire  contention.  But  the  Greeks,  breathing  out  valour, 
marched  in  silence,  cxuUing  in  their  minds  to  support 
each  other. 

10  As  when  the  South  wind  has  poured  down  a  mist  upon 
the  summits  of  a  mountain,  in  no  way  agreeable  to  the 
shepherds,  but  more  commodious  than  night  for  the  thief, 
and  one  can  see  but  as  far  as  he  can  cast  a  stone ; — thus  as 
they  advanced,  and  speedily  crossed  over  the  plain,  the 
turbid  dust  was  excited  from  beneath  their  feet. 

IS  But  when  they  were  now  nearly  approaching  one 
another,  the  godlike  Paris  advanced  in  front  of  the  Trojans, 
bearing,  upon  his  shoulders,  the  skin  of  a  panther,  a  crooked 
bow  and  a  sword.  And  brandishing  two  spears,  pointed 
with  brass,  he  challenged  all  the  most  valiant  of  the  Greeks 

20  to  fiffht  against  him  in  horrid  combat. 

But  when  the  warlike  Menelaus  observed  him  advancing 
with  long  strides  before  the  army,  he  exulted,  as  a  lion 
when  he  lights  in  his  hunger  on  a  huge  body,  and  finds 

25  either  a  horned  stag,  or  a  rustic  goat,  for  he  greedily  de- 
vours it,  though  swift  liounds,  and  blooming  youths,  pursue 
him ;  thus  Menelaus  rejoiced,  when  he  perceived,  with  his 
eyes,  Alexander  of  beauteous  form,  for  he  conceived  that 

6.  uycpaai  Tlvyfiaioifft,  so  called  from  irvyfir},  a  cubit.  They 
were  a  people  of  Thrace  said  to  be  only  three  inches  in  height, 
who  had  continual  war  widi  the  cranes.  Also  a  people  of  India. 
Of  the  first,  vid.  Plin.  IV.  11.  Of  the  second,  Id.  G.  19.  But 
Strabo  and  Aristotle  place  tlicm  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Scholiast  describes  tliem  as  a  diminutive  race  of  men  in  upper 
Egypt  who  assemble  in  their  fields  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  the 
cranes  from  their  corn  at  tlie  time  of  their  periodical  passage  to 
tlie  warmer  climate  of  the  South.  The  Gammadm,  a  people  of 
Phanicia,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  7.  are  rendered  Pigmaei, 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  because  the  Hebrew  Gammad  signifies  a 
cubit.   Vid.  TroUope  in  loco. 
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he  would  rovonpre  iho  jviiiltv  wretch;  and  iinmcdiatclv  he 
leaped  with  his  arms  Ironi  his  chariot  to  the  jTround. 

But  when  the  <^odIike  Paris  recognized  him  appearing  30 
in  the  van,  he  was  dismayed  in   his  beloved  heart,  and 
avoiding^  death,  he  shrunk  back  into  the  column  of  his 
companions. 

As  when  one,  seeing  a  serpent  in  tlie  thickets  of  a 
mountain,  halts,  and  starts  away,  whilst  trembling  seizes  his 
limbs,  and  he  retires  back,  whilst  paleness  spreads  over  his  35 
countenance ;  thus  Alexander,  of  beauteous  form,  dreading 
the  son  of  Atreus,  shrunk  into  the  ranks  of  the  Trojans  of 
illustrious  honour. 

But  him.  Hector  having  seen  him,  reproved  with  re- 
proachful words:  "Ill-fated  Paris,  thou  deceiver,  fair  in  40 
form,  and  burning  for  women,  would  that  thou  hadst  never 
been  born,  or  died  without  marriage !  surely  T  would  have 
preferred  it,  and  peradventure  it  w^oidd  have  been  fixr  more 
advantao-eous,  than  that  thus  thou  shoiddst  be  a  disgrace 
and  a  spectacle  to  others.  Of  a  truth,  the  long-haired 
Greeks  may  laugh,  who  expected  thee  to  be  a  ('liam{)ion, 
since  thou  hadst  a  beautiful  form ;  but  there  is  no  strength  45 
nor  vigour  in  thy  mind.  Didst  thou,  such  as  thou  art, 
having  traversed  the  ocean  in  sea-passing  ships,  having 
assembled  thy  beloved  companions,  and  mixed  with  stran- 
gers,— didst  thou  carry  away  the  beauteous  woman,  from 
the  Apian  land,  the  spouse  of  warlike  heroes? — great  mis-  50 
chief  to  thy  father,  to  the  city  and  the  whole  state,  an  object 
of  joy  to  the  enemv,  and  a  disgrace  to  thyself?  Shouldst 
thou  not  therefore  await  the  warlike  ]\ronelaus?  Then  thou 
mightest  know  of  how  brave  a  man  thou  possesses!  the 
bloominjr  bride.     Thv  harp  would  not  avail  thee,  nor  the  55 

39.  AuffTTopt,  unhappy  Paris.  So  otvoTro^ic  in  Eur.  Hec.  932. 
Of  tlie  same  class  are,  cvairaTi)i>,   ^vcTfiijTijp,  and  tlic  adjectives 
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gilts  of  Venus,  thy  locks,  and  thy  beauty,  when  thou  shouldst 
be  mingled  in  the  dust.  Surely  the  Trojans  arc  dastardly 
men,  or  thou  shouldst  have  already  put  on  a  tunic  of  stone, 
on  account  of  so  many  calamities  thou  hast  broug-ht  upon 
them." 

Then  Alexander  of  godlike  form,  addressed  him  in  re- 
ply :  "  Hector,  since  thou  hast  justly  reproved  me,  and  not 

CO  unjustly,  /  will  acquiesce;  thy  heart  is  ever  unwearied, 
like  an  axe,  which  penetrates  wood  by  the  guidance  of  a 
man,  who  by  art  is  cutting  naval  timber,  and  it  increases 
the  force  of  the  man ;  such  in  thy  breast  is  thy  intrepid 

C5  soul.  Reproach  me  not  with  the  lovely  gifts  of  golden 
Venus ;  for  the  distinguished  gifts  of  the  gods  are  not  to 
be  rejected,  whatever  thev  may  chance  of  themselves  to 
bestow,  but  no  one  can  forcibly  take  them  at  his  own 
pleasure.  But  now  if  thou  desirest  me  to  war  and  to  fight, 
cause  the  other  Trojans  and  all  the  Greeks  to  sit  down,  and 

'0  bring  together  myself  and  the  warlike  Menelaus,  that  we 
mav  combat,  in  the  middle,  for  Helen  and  all  her  wealth ; 
and  whoever  will  conquer  and  be  victorious,  let  him  take 
the  riches  altogether  and  the  woman,  and  carry  them  home. 
But  may  you,  the  others  forming  friendship  and  firm  alli- 
ances, inhabit  fertile  Troy,  and  let  them  return  to  Argos 

75  that  feedeth  horses,  and  Achaea  that  abounds  with  beautiful 
women." 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  Hector,  when  he  heard  the  propo- 
sal, was  greatly  delighted;  and  advancing  between  the 
armies,  and  holding  his  spear  by  the  middle,  he  restrained 
the  ranks  of  the  Trojans,  and  they  all  sat  down.  And  the 
long-haired  Greeks  were  at  the  point  of  shooting  at  him 
their  arrows,  and  aiming  with  their  missile  weapons,  they 
were  about  to  strike  him  witli  stones,  when  Agamemnon, 

80  king  of  men,  loudly  exclaimed: 

"  Desist,  ye  Argives,  strike  not,  ye  youths  of  the  Greeks, 
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for  Iledor,  of  flic  swift-moving  liclmot,  promises  to  make 
some  proposal." 

Thus  he  spake,  aiul  they  abstained  from  the  battle,  and 
were  immediately  silent,  whilst  Hector  addressed  them  both :  H5 

"  Hear  from  me,  Trojans  and  weli-booted  Greeks,  the 
proposal  of  Alexander,  on  whose  account  the  contention 
arose.  He  commands  the  other  Trojans,  and  all  the  Greeks, 
to  lay  down  their  beauteous  arms  on  the  earth  that  feedeth 
many,  that  he  and  the  warlike  Menelaus  may  combat  alone,  00 
in  the  middle,  for  Helen  and  all  her  wealth ;  then,  whoever 
may  conquer  and  be  victorious,  let  him  take  the  riches 
altogether,  and  the  woman,  and  carry  them  home ; — but 
that  we,  the  others,  should  strike  a  league  of  friendship  and  95 
faithful  alliance." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  all  were  mute  in  silence,  but  Mene- 
laus, strenuous  in  the  shout  qftvar,  addressed  them  : 

"  Now  hear  me  also, — since  sorrow  comes  most  upon 
my  soul ;  but  I  perceive  that  ye  Greeks  and  Trojans  are 
now  to  be  separated,  after  ye  have  endured  many  calami-  100 
ties  through  my  contention  and  the  provocation  of  Paris; 
— for  whichever  of  us  death  and  fate  are  prepared,  let  him 
die,  and  do  ye  others  separate  yourselves  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  bring  two  lambs,  one  white,  and  the  other  black,  as 
victims  to  the  Earth  imd  the  Sun,  and  we  shall  bring 
another  to  Jupiter,  and  conduct  hither  also  the  mighty  lo.> 
Priam,  that  he  may  strike  the  treaties  himself,  since  his 
sons  are  faithless  and  violators  of  oaths,  that  no  one  may 


83.  arevrai,  per  syncopen  for  (TTeverai,  from  crrevofiai,  an 
Homeric  word  which  signifies,  to  nffirm,  to  2)ro))iisc. 

99.  TTETTOffOe,  Eustath.  per  syncopen  for  'KEnovi)aOE,  Scliol. 
for  TTETTovdaTE.  But  otliers  consider  it  as  put  for  irEnoay^arE,  fVom 
iraayjit),  patior.  However,  as  iraa^w  is  one  of  tliose  anom.al.  verbs 
in  ffxio,  which  ai*e  used  only  in  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses, 
we  would  rather  follow  tlie  Scholiast,  and  derive  it  from  the  old 
verb  TTJ/Ow,  perf.  mid.  TTEwoda,  and  by  inserting  r,  TTEKoyOa. 

I 
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transgress  the  covenants  of  Jove.    For  the  minds  of  younger 
men  are  e^er  unstable,  but  wlien  an  ag-ed  man  is  present 
110  among-  tliem,  he  h)oks  to  the  future  and  the  past,  so  tliat 
tlie  best  results  may  happen  to  both  parties." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  tlie  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  were 
delighted,  Jioping  tliat  they  might  cease  from  calamitous 
war.  Then  they  bridled  back  their  horses  to  their  ranks, 
115  dismounted  themselves,  put  oft'  their  arms  which  they  laid 
on  the  ground  near  each  otlier,  and  there  was  but  a  small 
space  between  them. 

Then  Hector  sent  two  heralds  with  all  speed  to  the  city 
to  bring  the  lambs  and  to  call  Priam,  whilst  king  Aga- 
memnon despatched  Talthybius  to  the  hollow  ships,  and 
120  ordered  liim  to  bring  a  lamb,  nor  did  be  disobey  the  noble 
Agamemnon. 

Iris,  in  the  mean  time,  came,  a  messenger  to  the  white- 
armed  Helen,  having  assumed  the  likeness  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Antenor,  Laodice,  fairest  in  form 
125  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  whom  king  Helicaon,  the  son 
of  Antenor  possessed.  But  her  she  found  in  the  house,  as 
she  was  weaving  a  large  web,  double  and  glittering,  and 
representing  upon  it  many  toils  of  the  horse-taming  Trojans 
and  the  brazen-coated  Greeks,  which  they  endured  for  her 
sake  from  the  hands  of  Mars.  And,  standing  nigh,  the 
swift-footed  Iris  tlms  addressed  her: 

108.  ijEpcOovrai,  lonice  for  aepeOovrai,  from  cupedofiai,  the 
passive  form  of  o£p£0w,  a  verb  derived  by  paragoge  from  atipw. 
Damni  gives  the  following  comment  on  this  passage :  eKKpentig 
tiai  wQ  IV  futpL,  E\a(j>pai  Kai  evffaXevroi  kui  aftfftaioi  tiny  ai  rwv 
VE(i)v  (f)p£vec,  ovK  EfXTreSoL  Kai  Trayiwg  fteftaioi  (cai  ac^jaXeTe  :  Evfjie- 
TaKiyrjToi  eiaiv.  That  is,  the  minds  of  young  men  are  susjwndcd  as 
it  were  in  the  air,  light  and  easily  moveable  and  imfirm,  not  resolute 
and  strongly  fixed  and  free  from  danger.  Tims  also,  Horat. 
Art.  p.  1G5.  Imberbis  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto,  Sublimis  CU' 
pidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  pcrnix.  The  word  properly  signifies, 
to  be  suspended  and  fluctuate  in  tlie  air.  We  have  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  it  in  /3.  448,  ttjg  iKarov  Ovffavoi  nay^pvaEoi  rjepEflovro. 
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(Joiuc  liillicr,  Ijc'lovcil  iiymj)li,  lliut  lliou  m;iv;>i  bcliulil  13u 
the  wonderful  deeds  of  llie  liorse-taiuinj|>  Trojans  and  tlie 
brazen-coated  Greeks,  who  formerly  waged  lamentable 
war  against  each  oilier  on  the  j)lain,  eager  for  the  per- 
nicious battle,  but  who  now  sit  in  silence,  as  the  war  hath 
ceased,  leaning  on  their  shields,  and  tlieir  long  spears  are  135 
Uxed  ill  the  ground  beside  theiii.  But  Alexander,  and 
Menelaus  beloved  of  Mars,  are  to  fight  for  thee  with  long 
s[)ears,  and  thou  wilt  be  called  the  dear  spouse  of  him  who 
shall  conquer." 

Having  thus  spoken,  tiic  goddess  infused  into  her  soul 
a  sweet  desire  for  her  former  husband,  for  her  city  and  her  140 
parents;  and  immediately  covering  herself  with  her  white 
robes,  she  rushed  from  the  chamber,  pouring  out  the  tender 
tear; — not  alone,  for  with  her  two  attendants  followetl, 
/Ethra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  and  large-eyed  Clymene. 
And  forthwith  they  arrived  at  the  Seaman  gates.  But  at  the  145 
Sca3an  gates  sat  the  elders  of  the  people,  Priam,  Panthoiis, 
Thynm^tes,  Lampus,  Clytius,  and  Hicetaon,  branch  of  Mars, 
Ucalegon,  and  Antenor,  both  [)rudent  men,  having  ceased 
indeed  from  war  on  account  of  their  age;  but  they,  skilful  l.jo 
haranguers,  like  grasshoppers,  which,  sitting  on  a  tree  in 
the  wood,  send  forth  a  pleasant  sound.  Such  chiefs  then 
of  the  Trojans  were  sitting  upon  the  tower,  who,  wlien  they 
saw  Helen  approaching  to  the  tower,  spoke  to  one  another 
in  a  whisper,  these  winged  words:  155 

"  No  wonder  that  the  Trojans  and  well-booteil  Greeks, 
endure  hardships  for  a  long  time,  on  account  of  such  a 

145.  Sx-atot  TTvXcu.  Heyne  supposes  that  Troy  had  no  other 
gates  but  these,  but  it  appears  from  /3.  8Ui),  tliat  there  were  at 
least,  more  than  one.  The  word  o-vame  means,  U-J't,  ami  hence 
probably,  the  name  of  the  gate,  irom  its  situation  on  tlie  If'cstcrn 
side  of  the  town,  lor  this  part  of  the  horizon  (ra  tWtiv«)  is  called 
(TKuia,  when  we  look  towards  the  North. 

15^.  ona  \ei()ioEcr(Tuv  ktrei:,  sendiitii  Joilli  a  mcluilwu.s  voio: 
amid  the  lilies.   \f((Jto£ir  from  Xetfuur,  a  lilij. 
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woman,  icho  is  altogether,  in  lier  countenance,  like  the 
immortal  goddesses.     But  even  thus,  such  as  she  is,  may 

IGO  she  return  in  the  ships,  that  ruin  may  not  be  left  to  us  and 
to  our  children  after  us." 

Thus  they  spake,  and  Priam  called  Helen  with  his 
voice :  "  Come  hither,  my  beloved  child,  and  sit  by  me, 
that  thou  mayst  behold  thy  former  husband,  thy  relations, 
and  thy  friends,  (for  thou  art  blameless  before  me;  the 

165  gods  are  to  blame,  who  have  brought  upon  me  the  lament- 
able war  of  the  Greeks,)  and  that  thou  mayst  name  to  me 
that  mighty  man,  and  say,  who  is  that  Grecian  hero,  so 
huge  and  tall.  Of  a  truth,  there  are  others  taller  by  the 
head,  but  so  handsome  and  so  venerable  a  man  I  have  never 

170  yet  seen  with  these  eyes;  he  appears  like  a  royal  warrior." 
To  him  Helen,  fairest   of  women,  answered  in   these 
words :  "  Thou  art  to  me,  my  beloved  father-in-law,  an  ob- 
ject of  reverence  and  awe.     Would  that  disastrous  death 
had  been  my  choice  when  I  followed  hither  thy  son,  having 

175  left  my  bridal  bed,  my  brothers,  my  dearest  daughter  that 
was  my  only  offspring,  and  the  sweet  society  of  my  equals! 


175.  iraila  re  Tr^XvyETrjv.  Properly,  a  child  born  in  old  age, 
from  ttjXe,  procul,  and  yivo}iai,  nascor.  Thus  the  Scholiast :  k'v- 
pt(i>Q  TifKyytraL  KaXovvrai  oi  rrjXou  ttjc  yovriQ  ovreg  7rat^ec>  o  eariv 
tv  yepovTitcri  i]\iKig.  (TTrapeyreg.  And  because  to  parents  who  are 
advanced  in  age  there  is  no  hope  of  more  cliildren,  TriXvyerrjs 
is  generally  taken  in  a  secondary  signification,  where  it  denotes 
either  an  only,  or  a  beloved,  child.  It  also  signifies,  one  son  among 
many  daughters,  or,  one  daughter  among  many  sons ;  thus  I.  143, 
and  285,  it  is  said  of  Orestes,  oc  /uot  TrjXvyerrjg  Tpt<ptTai,  qui  mihi 
unicus  nutrilur, — rpfc  ^e  o'l  eiai  OvyarpEg,  sed  tres  illi  sunt  Jilice. 
Vid.  Damm.  Lex.  in  voce,  and  Mosch.  Id.  IV.  29,  where  a 
mother  speaks  of  lier  only  daughter.  It  cannot  possibly  apply, 
in  its  literal  signification  to  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus 
and  Helen,  since  they  were  not  far  advanced  in  years  when  she 
was  born,  nor  is  it  recorded  that  they  liad  any  other  children 
besides  her.  It  probably  means,  that  she  was  as  dear  to  Helen, 
as  her  last  child  is  to  a  mother  in  her  old  age.  For  the  true  mean- 
ing of  it,  vid.  £.  153. 
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But  this  did  not  corno  to  pass,  and  wliorcfore  I  pine  away 
in  tears !  But  tliat  vvhicli  thou  a^ikest,  and  inciuiiest  of  me, 
1  will  tell ;  this  is  the  son  of  Atreus,  the  wide-ruling-  Aga- 
memnon, both  a  virtuous  king  and  a  valiant  warrior.  Once 
he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  me  immodest — if  ever  there  100 
was  an  immodest  woman." 

Thus  she  spake,  and  the  old  man  admired  him,  and 
said :  "  O  thou  blessed,  fortvmate  son  of  Atreus,  born  under 
a  happy  destiny,  of  a  truth,  many  sons  of  the  Greeks  arc 
under  thy  command.  Formerly  I  entered  vine- bearing 
Phrygia,  where  I  beheld  very  numerous  Phrygians,  men  185 
skilful  in  horsemanship,  the  forces  of  Otreus  and  godlike 
Mygdon,  who  were  then  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangarius;  and  I  was  numbered  as  an  ally  among  them 
on  that  day  when  the  heroic  Amazons  came  against  them. 
But  these  were  not  so  many  as  the  black-eyed  Greeks."        100 

In  the  second  i)lace,  observing  Ulysses,  the  old  man 
asked :  "  And  this  also,  my  beloved  child,  come,  tell  me, 
who  is  he ;  less,  indeed,  by  the  head  than  Agamemnon,  the 
son  of  Atreus,  but  he  is  broader  in  appearance  in  the 
shoulders  and  chest ;  his  arms  are  lying  on  the  much-feeding  195 
earth,  but  himself,  like  a  ram,  is  stalking  through  the  ranks 
of  heroes; — to  a  thick  woolled  ram  1  compare  him,  which 
wanders  amid  an  extensive  ilock  of  white  sheep." 

189.  A/ia^ovef  ayriaveipai.  The  word  Aj^a^wv  is  derived 
from  a  priv.  and  na^oc,  mamma;  or  according  to  others,  from 
ap.a'Cr]v,  una  vivere,  i.  e.  sine  viris.  '1  hcse  Amazons  were  a  tribe 
of  warlike  women,  who  entirely  possessed  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
and  inhabited  Scytliia,  near  the  Ma^otis  and  Tanais,  whence 
Seneca,  Ilipjwl.  401,  calls  tliem  Mccotidas  ct  Tanailhlas.  They 
fought  with  an  axe  and  arrows,  and  vised  a  small  half-rouiul  tar- 
get for  defence.  Q.  Smyrnfcus  relates  in  his  Post-IIonierica, 
that  they  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  For  a  full  account 
of  them,  vid.  Virg.  /En.  I.  lOO.andil.  GIS,  &'c.  Justin.  '2,  5,  cS:c. 
Diod.  Sic.  3.  11.  and  5.  2.  Also,  Bryant's  Heathen  Mi/tholosri/, 
I.  32.  V.  110.  The  epithet  avnayupai  is  thus  explained  by 
the  Scholiast:  at  laai  Kara  ^vyaftiy  ayepatriy,  >;  n't  (yayTiovi-iEyai 
ay^paaiy,  El,  oh  7^o\f/ut^ot. 
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Then     Helen,    sprung    from    Jove,    answered    hini: 

200  "Tliis,  moreover,  is  the  crafty  Ulysses,  the  son  of  Laertes, 
who  was  brought  up  among  the  people  of  Ithaca,  craggy 
though  it  be,  skilled  in  all  manner  of  guile  and  prudent 
counsel." 

Her  again  the  wise  Antenor  addressed  in  return : 
"  O  woman,  of  a  truth,  thou  hast  given  a  very  correct  ac- 

*20-j  count;  for  already,  on  a  former  time,  did  the  noble 
Ulysses  come  hither,  along  with  the  warlike  Menelaus,  on 
an  embassy  concerning  thee ;  and  them  I  entertained 
with  hospitality,  and  treated  with  kindness  in  my  house, 
and  observed  the  disposition  and  prudent  counsels  of  them 

210  both ;  but  when  they  mingled  with  the  assembled  Trojans, 
as  they  stood,  Menelaus  surpassed  by  the  broad  shoulders, 
but  when  were  both  sitting",  Ulysses  was  more  august ; 
and  when  they  were  weaving  harangues  and  counsels  to  the 
multitude,  Menelaus  spoke  concisely — a  few  words  indeed, 

2 1 5  but  w  ith  a  shrill  voice,  since,  although  he  was  younger  in 
age,  he  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  nor  wandering"  in 
his  speech.  But  when  the  skilful  Ulysses  arose,  he  stood, 
jmd  looked  downwards  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  earth, 
and  he  moved  not  his  sceptre  either  backwards  or  forwards, 

220  but  held  it  motionless,  like  a  man  without  knowledge;  so 
tiiat  you  might  say  he  was  at  once  furious  and  foolish.  But 
when  he  sent  forth  the  mighty  voice  from  his  breast,  and 
words  like  flakes  of  wintry  snow,  no  other  mortal  would 
then  dispute  with  Ulysses;  but  when  we  then  looked  at 
the  appearance  of  Ulysses,  we  did  not  so  much  admire  it." 

213.  £TnTpO)(acr)v.  Eustath.  avTi  tov  KecpaXaiudioc,  rctj^twc, 
eanevafieywg,    tv   ti^   fKvrpiyi.iv  to.   TroXXa. 

215.  a(l»afJiuproe7n]c,  nandering  from  the  2^oint,  from  airo, 
afiupTuvu),  eiroc.    hi  Od.  X.  510.   we  have,  Aei  Trpwroc  ffiai^E  kui 

2'22.  vKputtcrtTiv  toLKOTa  ■)(^Eifi£pir]ffiv .  Mr.  TroUope  quotes 
a  similar  passage  from  Dcut.  xxxii.  2.  LXX.  UftoatoicaaOio  loc 
vLTor  TO  a7ro(p0tynn  /jov,  i:ul  KUTaftrjTb)  wf  dpoaoc  ro  pj]fxaTu  fxov, 
djffti  ofiftpor  tn  aypidOTiy,  kui  tunei  yKlitror  tni  ^oproy. 
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A^ain,  iii  (lie  tliinl  jilurc,  secint,'^  Ajax,   the  old  man  220 
jiskcd :     '*  VVlio  is   lliis  oilier  iJrcciaii   warrior,  stout   and 
mii^hty,  eminent  above  tlie  Arg-ives  by  the  head  and  broad 
shouhlers?" 

Then  Helen  of  the  lonjj  robe,  noblest  of  women,  answer- 
ed him :  "  This  is  the  mighty  Ajax,  bulwark  of  the  Greeks ;  23o 
and  on  the  other  side  stands  Idomeneus  among-  the  Cretans, 
like  a  g'od,  and  around  him  are  assembled  the  leadei-s  of 
the  Cretans.  Many  a  time  did  the  warlike  Menelaus  hos- 
pitably entertain  him  in  our  house,  when  he  came  from 
Crete.  And  now  1  behold  all  the  other  black-eyed  Greeks,  235 
whom  T  well  could  recognize,  and  whose  names  I  might 
mention ;  but  two  leaders  of  the  people  1  cannot  see,  Castor, 
the  tamer  of  horses,  and  Pollux  skilful  in  boxing-,  my  own 
twin- brothers,  whom  the  same  mother  bore  with  myself. 
Is  it  that  they  have  not  followed  from  lovely  LacedaMnon?  24(» 
— or  have  they  followed  hither  in  the  sea-passing  shij)s,  but 
now  are  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  battle  of  heroes, 
fearinff  the  disofraces  and  the  many  insults  which  are 
heaped  upon  me." 

Thus  she  spake,  but  the  life-supporting-  earth  contained 
them  there  in  Laceda^mon,  in  their  dear  paternal  land. 

But  now  the  Heralds  were  carrying  through  the  city  245 
the  faithful  treaties  of  the  gods,  two  lambs  antl  refreshing- 
wine, — produce  of  the  land,  in  bottles  of  goat's  skin ;  and 
the  herald,  Idjeus,  bore  a  glittering  goblet  and  golden  cups ; 
and  standing  beside  the  old  man,  he  thus  excited  him 
with  his  words : 

"Arise,  son  of  Laomedon,  the  chiefs  of  the  horse-taming  250 
Trojans  and  brazen-coated  Greeks  invite  thee  to  descend 
into  the  plain,   that  faithful  treaties    may  be  struck,  for 
Alexander  and  the  warlike  Menelaus  are  to  fight  with  long 

244.     Trarpih  yat*;.     This  was  TJierajmiv.     Piiul.  Pytli.  XI. 
95.  Neni,  X.  106. 
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255  spoars  for  llu'  woman,  and  the  woman  and  lier  wealth 
shall  follow  him  who  shall  conquer;  but  we,  the  others, 
having  entered  into  friendshij)  and  firm  alliances,  shall 
inhabit  fertile  Troy,  whilst  they  will  return  to  horse-feeding 
Argos  and  Acha^a  abounding-  with  beautiful  women." 
Thus  he  spake,  but  the  old  man  shuddered,  and  com- 
260  manded  his  companions  to  yoke  his  horses,  and  they  obeyed 
with  alacrity.  Priam  then  ascended  and  drew  back  the 
reins,  and  beside  him  Antenor  mounted  the  beautiful 
chariot.  And  they  directed  the  swift  horses  to  the  plain 
through  the  Sca'an  gates. 

And  when   they  were  come  to  the  Trojans  and  the 

265  Greeks,  they  alighted  from  their  horses  on   the   fruitful 

earth,  and  advanced  into  the  middle  between  the  Trojans 

and  the  Greeks.     Then   immediately  arose  Agamemnon, 

king   of  men,  and  the   crafty  Ulysses   arose  ;   whilst  the 

illustrious  heralds   collected  the  tlmigs  requisite  for  the 

270  faithful  treaties  of  the  gods,  and  mingled  wine  in  a  goblet, 

and  poured  water  upon  the  hands  of  the  kings.     But  the  son 

of  Atreus,  having  drawn  with  his  hands  the  large  knife,  which 

always  hung  beside  the  mighty  scabbard  of  his  sword,  cut 

off  the  wool  from  the  heads  of  the  lambs ;  and  then  the 

heralds  distributed  it  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Trojans  and 

275  the  Greeks.     And  Atreides  prayed  for  them  with  a  loud 

voice  and  uplifted  hands : 

"  Father  Jove,  who  rulest  from  Ida,  most  glorious, 
most  august,  and  thou  sun  who  beholdest  all  things,  and 
hearest  all  things,  ye  rivers,  and  thou  earth,  and  ye,  who 

2G0.  oTpaXuoQ,  impigre,  from  orpaXeof  which  is  tlie  same  as 
oTprjpog,  an  epithet  of  active  servants,  from  orpwu),  I  stir  myself. 

271.  yiiptauL  fxa^aipav.  The  yuaj^aipw  was  a  large  knife, 
suspended  by  the  side  of  the  sword,  and  hence  called  Tvapa^ifig. 
It  is  derived  from  /L(ax<^>  acriter  contendo.  Sec  Kiister  on  Aris- 
toph,  Acharn.  845. 

276.  Zeii  TTUTtp.  From  this  expression  it  is  probable  that 
the  word  Jupiter  is  derived. 
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beneath  tlio  earth,  puiiisli  the  dead.  uIkmi  any  may  liave 
violated  an  oath,  ho  ye  witnesses  and  <>uard  tliese  f'aitliful  200 
treaties.     If  peradvcnture  Alexander  shall  slay  Menelaus, 
then  let  him  possess  Helen  and  all  her  riches,  and  let  us 
return  in  our  sea-passing"  ships;  but  if  the  yellow-haired 
Menelaus  shall  kill  Alexander,  then  let  the  Trojans  restore  285 
Helen  and  all  her  wealth,  and  pay  that  fine  to  the  Greeks, 
which  is  becoming,  and  which  may  be  spoken  of  among 
men  of  future  ages.     Ikit  if  Priam,  and  the  sons  of  Priam, 
shall  be  unwilling  to  pay  me  the  fine,  after  the  fall  of  Alex- 
ander, then  will  1  fight  again  for  the  fine,  till,  remaining  290 
here,  I  shall  find  an  end  of  the  war." 

He  said,  and  with  the  relentless  knife  he  cut  the  throats 
of  the  lambs,  and  laid  them,  panting  on  the  ground,  de- 
prived of  life,  for  the  knife  had  taken  away  their  strength. 
And  drawing-  wine  from  a  goblet,  they  poured  it  into  the  205 
cups,  and  prayed  to  the  everlasting  gods.  And  thus  many 
a  one  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  said : 

"  Jupiter,  most  glorious  and  most  mighty,  and  ye  other 
immortal  gods,  whoever  shall  first  violate  the  treaties,  may 
the  brains  of  them  and  of  their  children  flow,  as  this  wine,  300 
to  the  ground ;  and  may  their  wives  have  connection  with 
others." 

Thus  they  prayed,  but  the  son  of  Saturn  did  not  then 
ratify  their  desire.  Rut  Priam,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  spoke 
among  them : 

"Hear  me,  Trojans  and  well-booted  Greeks;  1  indeed  305 
return  ajrain  to  windv  Ilium,  since  I  shall  not  bear  to  be- 


295.  a^uffffajufj'ot  cnraeaaiv,  having  poured  out  into  cujts. 
I'he  verba(^uw  is  derived  from  citto,  and  vw,  to  rain,  so  that  it  sig- 
nifies to  pour  out  some  liquid  from  one  vessel  into  another,  so  as 
to  wet  it  as  if  with  rain.  The  verl)  a^vtro-w,  of  the  same  import,  is 
the  poetic  future  of  at^vw.  The  poetic  form  cnrataGiv,  so  often 
used  by  Homer,  is  formed  from  the  genitive  singular,  by  changing 
the  termination  oc  into  caai,  as  ^tTrof,  ?£7ra-oc,  ctira-iain. 
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hold  with  lliose  oyos,  my  beloved  son  contending'  with  the 
wnrlike  Menelaus;  hut  Jupiter  knows  this,  and  the  other 
immortal  f^ods,  to  ^vhich  of  them  the  end  of  death  is  de- 
creed." 
310  The  godlike  man  spoke,  and  placed  the  lambs  in  the 
chariot,  and  then  mounted  himself  and  drew  back  the 
reins;  and  beside  him,  Antenor  ascended  the  beauteous 
car,  and  wheeling-  round  tliev  departed  for  Ilium. 

But  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  and  the  noble  Ulysses,  first 
315  measured  out  the  ground;  then  taking  lots,  they  shook 
them  in  a  brazen  helmet,  to  know,  which  should  first  throw 
his  brazen  spear;  whilst  the  people  prayed  and  lifted  up 
their  liands  to  the  gods,  and  many  a  one  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Trojans  thus  said : 
320  "  Father  Jove,  who  rulest  from  Ida,  most  glorious,  most 
august,  whoever,  among  })oth,  is  the  author  of  these  crimes, 
grant  that  he  may  perish,  and  descend  to  the  abode  of 
Pluto,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  friendship  and  faithful 
treaties  may  continue  among  us." 
325  Thus  they  prayed,  and  the  mighty  Hector  of  the  swift- 
moving  plume,  shook  the  helmet,  looking  backwards,  and 
immediately  the  lot  of  Paris  leaped  out.  Then  the  troops 
sat  down  in  their  ranks,  where  each  man's  swift -footed  hor- 
ses stood,  and  variegated  armour  lay.  But  the  noble 
Alexander,  the  husband  of  the  fair-haired  tielen,  put  on 
330  his  beauteous  arms  over  his  shoulders; — first  he  placed,  on 
his  legs,  glittering  greaves,  fastened  with  silver  clasps ; 
next  he  braced  upon  his  breast  the  corslet  of  his  brother 
Lycaon,   for  it  fitted  him;    and  around  his  shoulders  he 

331.  apapvuic,  gen.  sing,  from  apapwQ,  part.  perf.  mid.  from 
apb),  apto.  From  apio  we  have  the  2  aor.  i]pov,  and  with  the  Attic 
ixdiiph'cation  rjpapcn',  or  without  tlic  augment  upapov  ;  and  hence 
the  perf.  mid.  ijpupa  and  apapa,  from  whence,  the  particip.  peif. 
mid.  ijpapwc  and  apapior.  'J'hc  verb  is  formed  by  syncope  from 
aEip(o. 
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hung  Ills  brazen  sworil,  adorned  witli  silver  studs;  and 
then  his  liuge  and  massy  shiekl ;  and  upon  his  valiant  head,  336 
he  placed  a  well-formed  helmet,  plumed  with  horse-hair, 
and  the  crest  awfully  waved  from  above;  then  he  took  a 
strong"  spear  which  fitted  his  hand.  In  the  same  manner 
the  warlike  Menelaus  put  on  his  armour. 

When,  therefore,  they  had  armed  themselves  in  each  310 
army,  they  advanced  fortli  into  the  middle,  between  tiie 
Trojans   and  the    Greeks,    looking  fearfully;    and  stupor 
seized    the   horse-taming    Trojans,    and  the   well-booted 
Greeks,  as  they  gazed  upon  them.       But  the  two  Cham- 
pions stood  near  each  other  w  ithin  the  measured  ground, 
brandishing  their  spears,  and  breathing  anger  against  one  3  la 
another;  and  first  Alexander  hurled  his  long  spear,  and 
struck  the  shield  of  Atreides,  that  was  on  all  sides  equal ; 
nor  did  it  pierce  the  brass,  but  its  point  was  bent  on  the 
mighty  shield.     Next,  Menelaus,  the  son  of  Atreus,  made 
an  attack  with  his  brazen  spear,   having  thus  prayed  to  360 
father  Jove : 

"King  Jove,  grant  that  1  may  avenge  myself  on  the 
noble  Alexander,  who  iirst  injuriously  treated  me,  and 
subdue  liim  by  ray  hands,  that  every  one,  even  of  late  [)os- 
terity,  may  shudder  injuriously  to  treat  an  host  who  may 
have  shewn  him  kinilness." 

lie  spake,  and  brandishing  his  long  spear,  he  launched  it ,  366 


350.  Au  Trarpi,  from  Aig,  one  of  die  names  of  Jupiter,  of 
which  there  are  ten  different  variations:  B^cvg,  \evg,  Zevc,  Ahs 
Aj/j',  Any,  Zr/Q,  Zr)y,  Zag,  Zay  ;  the  most  trequently  occurring;  are 
Zevq,  Aic,  and  Zi]y.  The  name  13c^£vci  and  those  beginning  with  Z, 
are  evitlently  corruptions.  The  most  original  seems  to  be  Aic, 
from  the  old  verb  cuo,  to  reverence.  From  t'uc)  comes  ituo,  olthe 
same  import,  and  hence  ^foc,  yt'rtr,  from  which  Atuc  is  formed. 
This  last  is  evidently  the  source  of  the  Latin  Deits,  and  perliaps 
the  vocative  Aei)  is  the  origin  of  our  word  Diiiv.  Anah)g(iu.s  to 
these  variations  of  names,  we  have,  lMw<T//r,  Mwi/ff'/Ct  Mtufffi/f, 
MwiifftuC)  Moses;  v'log,  uttwr,  ui'tc',  lilius,  cvc. 
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;md  struck  the  shield  of  the  son  of  Priam,  that  was  on  every 
side  equal ;  the  impetuous  spear  pierced  through  the  glit- 
tering shield,  and  was  fastened  in  the  corslet  of  curious 
workmanship  :  and  the  spear  penetrated  right  through  the 

3C0  tunic,  beside  the  flank ;  but  he  inclined  himself  and  avoided 
black  death ;  then  the  son  of  Atreus  drawing  the  silver- 
studded  sword,  and  raising  it,  struck  the  cone  of  his  helmet ; 
but,  being  broken  about  it  into  three  or  four  pieces,  the 
sword  fell  from  his  hand.  And  the  son  of  Atreus,  looking 
up  to  the  wide  heaven,  ejaculated  : 

3G5  "  Father  Jove,  no  other  of  the  gods  is  more  pernicious 
than  thou ! — of  a  truth,  I  hoped  that  I  should  revenge 
Alexander  for  his  injury ;  but  now  my  sword  is  broken  in 
my  hands,  and  my  spear  was  hurled  without  effect,  nor 
have  I  wounded  him." 

He  said,  and  rushing  upon  him,  he  seized  him  by  the 
helmet  thickly  plumed  with  horse-hair,  and  turning  round, 

370  dragged  him  to  the  well-booted  Greeks.  But  the  em- 
broidered band,  which  was  tied  as  the  fastener  of  his  helmet, 
under  his  chin,  was  choaking  him  about  the  tender  throat ; 
and  now  he  would  have  dragged  him,  and  atchieved  an 
endless  glory,  had  not  Venus,  the  daughter  of  Jove,  quickly 

375  perceived  it,  who  burst  the  thong  of  an  ox,  that  was  killed 
with  violence, — when  the  empty  helmet  followed  his  power- 
ful hand;  then  the  hero  whirling  it  round,  threw  it  to  the 
well-booted  Greeks,  and  his  beloved  companions  took  it 

380  '"p.  C'lt  he  rushed  back  again,  eager  to  kill  him  with  his 
brazen  spear,  but  Venus,  as  she  was  a  goddess,  snatched 
him  away  with  great  ease,  and  enveloped  him  in  a  thick 
cloud,  and  placed  him  in  his  perfumed,  odoriferous  cham- 
ber. Then  she  went  to  call  Helen,  whom  she  found  on  the 
lofty  tower,  and  around  her  were  Trojan  women  in  abun- 

382.     Ki]u)evTi,    perfumed.       Eustath.    napu  to    Krjai,    i)yovy, 
Kuvacu  Kfu  dvniaffdi. 
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dance;  liaving-  Uiken  hold  of"  lier  sweet-smelling  garment,  303 
she  pulled  it  with  her  hand,  and  spoke  to  her  in  the  likeness 
of  an  old  woman,  an  a<>ed  dresser  of  wool,  who  car- 
ded her  beautiful  tleeces,  when  livinfr-  at  Laceda'mon,  and 
greatly  loved  her.  Having-  jissumcd  her  likeness,  the  divine 
Venus  spoke : 

"  Come  hither,  Alexander  invites  thee  to  return  home,  31)0 
he  is  himself  in  his  chamber,  and  well-fashioned  couch, 
glittering  both  in  beauty  and  dress;  nor  couldst  thou  say 
that  he  had  returned  from  a  combat  with  a  hero, — but 
rather  that  he  was  going  to  a  dance,  or  that  lie  had  just 
sat  down,  having  ceased  from  dancing." 

Thus  she  spake,  and  agitated  her  soul  within  her  breast;  31)5 
and  when  she  perceived  the  beauteous  neck  of  the  goddess, 
her  lovely  bosom  and  her  sparkling-  eyes,  she  was  struck 
with  amazement,  and  called  her  by  her  name,  and  addressed 
her: 

"  Cursed  goddess,  why  dost  thou  wish  to  deceive  me 
with  these  things?  Wilt  thou  carry  me  to  some  one  more  400 
distant  of  the  well-peopled  cities,  cither  of  Phrygia,  or  of 
lovely  Mreonia,*  if  there  also  some  articulate-speaking  man 
be  dear  to  tliee?  Is  it  because  Menelaus,  having  concpiered 
the  noble  Alexander,  is  willing,  odious  as  1  am,  to  lake  me 
home,  that  thou  art  come  hither  laying  snares  for  me?  Go  405 
thou,  and  sit  beside  him,  and  renounce  the  abodes  of  the 
gods,  nor  mayst  thou  any  more  direct  thy  ste[)s  to  Olvm- 
pus,  but  always  be  in  misery  with  him  and  watch  liim,  till 
he  makes  thee  either  his  wife  or  his  handmaid.  But  thither  410 
will  I  not  go  to  adorn  his  bed,  as  indeed  it  would  be 


385.  lavov,  a  garment  from  tw,  induo,  but  kavoQ,  the  adjective 
c.  734,  having  the  penult,  long,  is  derived  from  {nu},  fluo.  Vid. 
Maltby,  in  voce. 

391.  livioToiai  \i)(t(rai.  Literally,  beds  made  nilh  a  turn  or 
lathe.  hytoTor,  from  hyeu,  gyro,  instar  vortich  circumago,  iVom 
the  root  ^lyt],  a  whirlpool. 
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blame-worthy;  all  llio  Trojan  women  will  henceforth 
curse  me,  ;md  even  now  1  have  numberless  and  imceasmg* 
sorrows  upon  my  mind." 

Ikit  the  divine  Venus  replied  with  indignation:  "Irri- 
lio  tate  me  not,  thou  wretched  woman,  lest  I  forsake  thee  in 
my  anger,  and  hate  thee  as  much  as  I  have  hitherto 
wonderfully  loved  thee;  then  should  1  raise  pernicious 
enmity  towards  thee  among-  both  the  Trojans  and  the 
Greeks,  and  thou  shouldst  perish  by  an  evil  fate." 

Thus  she  spake,  and  Helen,  sprung-  from  Jove,  trem- 
bled, and   she  went  in  silence,   enveloped  in  her   white 
420  shining-  robe,  escaping  the  notice  of  all  the  Trojan  women, 
whilst  the  goddess  led  the  way. 

But  when  they  arrived  at  the  beauteous  house  of  Alex- 
ander, then  the  attendants  turned  with  all  haste  to  their 
employments,  butshe,  — the  noblest  of  women,  ascended  into 
425  the  lofty  chamber,  when  the  goddess,  the  smile-loving 
Venus,  having  seized  a  seat,  carried  it  and  placed  it  over 
against  Alexander,  where  Helen,  the  daughter  of  ^egis- 
bearing  Jove,  sat  with  averted  eyes,  and  thus  upbraided 
her  husband : 

"  Thou  hast  returned  from  the  combat ! — Would  thou 
hadst  perished  there,  subdued  by  the  gallant  hero,  who  was 
430  my  former  husband !  Of  a  truth,  thou  didst  formerly 
boast,  that  thou  wert  superior  to  the  warlike  Menelaus  in 
thy  strength,  in  thy  hands,  and  in  the  use  of  the  spear;  but 
go  now  and  challenge  the  warlike  Menelaus,  again  to  com- 
bat against  thee, — but,  I  advise  thee  to  cease,  and  not  to 


424.  A(jjocirri.  So  called  from  fi(j)poc,  spuma,  because,  according 
to  Hcsiod,  slie  sprang  from  tlie  foam  of  the  sea.  Plato  and  others 
follow  this  etymology,  l)ut  Aristoplianes  says,  she  was  thus  called, 
fjuod  .scmin'is  nalwa  sit  u(j>piocr]r,  i.  e.  spumosa.  Hecuba  in  the 
Troades  of  Euripides,  ])]aying  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  word, 
affirms  that  she  was  called  Ar/Y-iwttr*;,  because  she  was  ucppoavfyc 
Oea,  the  goddess  of  folly. 
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wao'o  ail  liosliK'  war  with  the  vcllow-liairoil  Meiiclaus,  nor  4:35 
rashly  to  oncoimlor  liim,  lest  thou  he  (|ui(klv  dispateheil 
hy  liis  sj)car." 

Ihit  Paris  answering-,  achlressed  her :  "  Woman,  do 
not  nphraid  my  soul  with  severe  reproaches;  Menelaus 
hatli  now  indeed  conquered  by  the  help  of  Minerva,  but  I 
will  conquer  him  in  my  turn;  for  there  arc  g-ods  with  us  440 
also.  But  come,  let  us  lie  togetlier  and  delight  ourselves 
in  love  ; — for  never  at  any  time  hath  love  so  enveloped  my 
mind, — no,  not  even  when  formerly  having  carried  thee 
away  from  pleasant  Laced;rmon,  I  sailed  in  the  sea- passing- 
ships,  and  mixed  with  thee  in  the  ple.isures  of  concubinage 
in  the  island  of  Cranae, — as  now  I  am  in  love  for  thee,  and  445 
sweet  desire  seizes  me."      "^ 

lie  spake,  and  led  the  way,  ascending  to  the  bed, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  his  wife  was  following ; — then  they 
both  lay  in  the  perforated  couch. 

But  the  son  of  Atreus  wandered  through  the  hosts,  like 
a  savage  beast,  tryhiff  if  by  any  means  he  might  perceive  4.50 
Alexander  of  the  godlike  form.  But  no  one  of  the  Trojans 
or  of  the  renowned  allies  could  then  shew  Alexander  to  the 
warlike  Menelaus;  for  had  any  seen  him,  they  should  not 
have  concealed  him  through  friendship,  as  he  was  hated 
equally  with  black-death  by  all.  But  Agamemnon,  king  455 
of  men,  addressed  them  : 

"  Hear  me,  Trojans,  and  Dardans  and  allies;  the  victory 


441.  rpo7r£io/7£j',  for  TapTrtojufr,  by  transposition  from  repmo, 
(lelccto. 

456.  KexXvre,  for  kXvte,  from  kXu/^h,  which  occurs  only  in  the 
imperative  mood,  from  kXuw,  and  that  from  kuXeio,  to  call,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  verb  chjncd  is  probably  derived  from  siahv. 
Damm  observes,  that  k\vm  has  somewhat  of  a  passive  sij^nihcation, 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  never  find  it  used  in  a  passive  or  middle 
form.  Thus  we  would  render  tov  cikKve  ipntfios,  «.  43,  Pliwlnts 
heard  and  complied  with  him. 
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oC  warlike  Menclaus  is  apparent;  do  you  then  restore  the 
Argive  Helen,  and  her  riches  with  her,  and  pay  the  fine 
which  is  l)ccomin<^,  and  which  may  be  reported  among 
400  VL\c^\  of  future  ages."  Thus  Atrcides  spoke,  and  the  other 
Greeks  signified  their  approbation. 


THE 

ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 


BOOK  IV. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

The  gods  deliberate  in  council  concerning  the  Trojan  war.  Tliey 
determine  on  the  continuance  of  it, — when  Jupiter,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Juno,  sends  Minerva  to  the  Trojan  army  to  contrive 
a  violation  of  the  treaties. — On  her  arrival,  she  persuades  Pan- 
darus  to  discharge  an  arrow  at  Menelaus, — who  is  wounded, 
but  healed  by  Machaon, — whilst  in  the  mean  time,  some  of  the 
Trojan  troops  make  their  attack. — Agamemnon  draws  up  his 
forces  in  battle  array,  and  urges  on  the  leaders,  some  by 
praises,  others  by  reproofs. — Then  a  general  engagement  com- 
mences, and  vast  numbers  are  slain  on  both  sides. 

The  three  and  twentieth  day  still  continues,  as  it  does  also  through 
the  two  following  books,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  the  seventh 
book.     The  scene  is  in  the  field  before  Troy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gods  were  in  consiihation  with  Jove, 
sitting  upon  the  golden  pavement,  and  among  them,  the 
venerable  Hebe  was  pouring  out  nectar,  whilst  thov  received 
the  golden  cups  one  from  the  other,  looking  tlown  upon 
the  city  of  the  Trojans.  Then  the  son  of  Saturn  endeavoured 
to  irritate  Juno,  addressing  her  by  way  of  comparison  in 
reproachful  words : 

6.  Traf}nfi\r]CT]i',  is  rendered  by'Heyne,  simulate,  and  by 
Apollonius,  et,airnTr]TiKiIig,  dcceitfuUij,  while  others  take  it  in  the 
sense  of  vicissim.  But  the  literal  meaning  of  iTafHii^nWeiy  is 
juxta  po7tere,  apponcre,  and  hence,  to  compare.  We  have  therefore 
translated  -n-opa/^Xr/^rjv  in  this  sense,  and,  in  fact,  the  context  re- 
quires 
L 
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"  Two  of  tlio  goddesses  are  assistants  to  Menelaus,  the 
Argive  Juno  and  Minerva  of  Alalcomenos ;  but  they  sitting 

10  apart  from  him,  delight  themselves  in  beholding  him; — 
whilst  to  the  other,  smile-loving  Venus  is  ever  present,  and 
wards  off  from  him  the  fates ;  and  now  she  has  preserved 
him,  when  expecting  to  perish, — though  the  victory  belongs 
to  the  warlike  Menelaus.     But  let  us  consult  how  these 

15  matters  shall  be, — whether  we  shall  again  excite  pernicious 
war  and  direful  contest,  or  conciliate  friendship  between 
them  both.  If  thus  it  be  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  all, 
then,  by  all  means,  let  the  city  of  king  Priam  be  inhabited, 
and  Menelaus  again  lead  away  the  Argive  Helen." 

20  Thus  he  spake,  and  Minerva  and  Juno  murmured,  as 
they  sat  near,  and  were  meditating  evils  for  the  Trojans. 
Minerva  was  silent  indeed,  nor  did  she  utter  a  word,  being 
indiirnant  with  father  Jove,  and  fierce  anjrer  had  seized 
her.  Juno  however  retained  not  her  passions  within  her, 
but  replied: 

25  "  Most  awful  son  of  Saturn,  what  speech  hast  thou 
littered  ?  How  dost  thou  wish  to  render  the  labour  in- 
effectual, and  the  sweat  fruitless,  which,  with  toil,  I  have 
sweated  ?  Even  my  horses  were  fatigued  when  I  assembled 
the  forces,  ivhich  should  be  sources  of  evil  upon  Priam 
and  upon  his  children.  Do  so, — but  all  we  other  gods  will 
not  give  our  approbation." 

30        Then  the  cloud-gathering  Jove,  with  great  indignation, 

quires  that  it  should  be  taken  in  this  acceptation  ;  for  here  Jupiter 
is  instituting  a  comparison  between  Venus  and  the  two  goddesses, 
Juno  and  Minerva.  However,  as  Jupiter  was  well  aware  that 
th(!  goddess  of  love  was  far  inferior  in  military  prowess  to  the  two 
mighty  auxiliaries  of  the  Greeks,  he  must  liave  formed  his  com- 
parison somewhat  in  the  sense  that  Heyne  gives  to  the  word, 
simulate,  or  dolose.    Vid.  Damm.  Lex.  in  voce. 

8.  AXaXKOfiEvrjlQ.  We  have  followed  Mr.  TroUope  in  de- 
riving this  word  from  Alalcomenos,  a  district  of  Boeotia.  Vid. 
Strabo  IX,  p.  233.  ed.  Casaub. 
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addressed  her :  "  Cursed  goddess,  wlial  injuries  so  oreat 
have  Priam  and  tlic  sons  of  Priam  done  to  Ihei',  1h;it  ihou 
shouldst  incessantly  wish  to  overthrow  the  wcll-huilt  town 
of  Ilium?  If,  having-  entered  the  gates  imd  the  long  walls,  35 
thou  shouldst  eat  up  raw,  Priam,  and  the  sons  of  Priam, 
and  the  other  Trojans,  then,  perhaps,  thou  wouldst  satiate 
thine  anger.  Do  ;is  thou  wilt,  and  for  the  future,  let  not 
this  contention  be  cause  of  great  strxiggle  between  me  and 
thee.  But  I  will  tell  thee  another  thing,  and  do  thou  lay 
it  to  thy  consideration ;  whenever  1  may  be  eagerly  desirous  40 
to  destroy  a  city,  where  men,  beloved  of  thee,  are  born, 
retard  not  my  anger,  but  permit  me,  since  1  have  willingly, — 
though  with  an  unwilling  soul,  given  up  this  city  to  thee. 
For  of  the  cities  of  terrestrial  men,  which  are  inhabited 
under  the  sun  and  the  starry  heaven,  of  these  the  sacred  45 
Ilium  was  honoured  most  in  my  heart,  and  Priam,  and  the 
sons  of  Priam,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  ashen  spear ;  be- 
cause my  altar  was  never  without  a  proper  portion  of 
dainties,  libations  and  odour,  for  this  honour  we  obtained." 

Tlien  the  large-eyed,  venerable  Juno  answered:  "Of  50 
a  truth,  there  are  three  cities,  oj'  all  others,  by  fi\r  the  most 
beloved  by  me,  Argos,  and  Si)arta,  and  the  w  ide-streeted 
Mycenaj;  these  destroy,  whenever  they  become  odious  in 
thy  mind ;  I  neither  stand  in  defence  of  them  nor  grudge 
them  to  thee,  since,  if  I  were  to  grudge  them,  and  were  hh 
unw  illing  that  thou  shouldst  destroy  them,  1  should  gain 
nothing  by  being  envious,  as  thou  art  by  far  more  powerfyl. 
But  it  is  also  proper  to  render  my  labour  effectual ;  for  I  also 
am  a  goddess,  and  derive  my  birth  from  the  same  source 

59.  ay Kv\oiir]Ti]Q,  from  aycuXoc,  curviis,  and  ^njrig,  consilium 
an  epithet  of  Kpovoc,  or  Saturn.  It  is  thus  explained  by  Damm: 
This  KpovoQ  is  eidicr  eternity  itself,  which,  like  a  circle,  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  from  which  all  things  spring, — 
or  it  is,  o  vov£  KuOapor,  quasi  KopoQ  (purus  et  vi<rnis)  roue,  «''«  to 
Kar  avTUi'  uykvXoy  kui  avvtaTpamiivov,  ov  yup  tt,(x>  ■KXuvCtrm  ttov 

O  TOIOVTOC 
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GO  as  thou  dost ;  and  the  crafty  Saturn  hegot  nie,  greatly  io 
be  reverenced,  both  on  account  of  my  birth  and  because 
1  am  called  thy  wife ;  but  tliou  rulest  araiong  all  the  im- 
mortals. But  let  us  yield  up  these  matters  to  one  another, 
I  to  thee,  and  thou  to  me,  then  the  other  immortal  gods 
will  follow.  But  do  thou  quickly  charge  Minerva  to  repair 
65  to  the  direful  battle  of  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks,  and 
endeavoiu",  that,  if  possible,  the  Trojans  may  first  begin, 
contrary  to  the  treaties,  to  injure  the  Greeks  elated  with 
glory." 

Thus  she  spake,  nor  did  the  father  of  men  and  of  gods 
disobey,  but  immediately  he  addressed  Minerva  with  these 
winged  words: 
70  "  Swiftly  repair  to  the  army,  to  the  Trojans,  and  the 
Greeks,  and  endeavour,  that  the  Trojans  may  first,  contrary 
to  the  treaties,  injure  the  Greeks,  elated  with  glory." 

Thus  speaking,  he  excited  Minerva  already  glowing, 

and  she  descended  with  speed  over  the  summits  of  Olympus. 

75  As  a  glittering  star  which  the  son  of  the  crafty  Saturn 

sends,  as  a  portent  to  sailors,  or  to  a  wide  army  of  nations, 

.    Avhilst  many  scintillations  are  emitted  from  it, — like  to  this 

did  Pallas  Minerva  rush  towards  the  earth,  and  she  leaped 

into  the  middle,  whilst  amazement  seized  those  gazing  upon 

her,  tlie  horse-taming  Trojans  and  the  well-booted  Greeks. 

f50  And  thus  many  a  one,  beholding  her,  addressed  another 

that  stood  near  him. 

"  Either  there  will  be  again  pernicious  war  and  direful 

i)  TotovToc  vovc,  aX\'  tig  tavTov  errrpairrai.  Hence  it  is  that  Jupiter 
is  called  tlic  son  of  Saturn,  signifying  that  the  supreme  God  is 
eternal  and  all-wise,  and  born  as  it  were  from  all  eternity,  (3.  205. 
In  the  poetical  mythology  we  are  to  understand  by  Juno,  l/ic  lower 
and  more  dense  air,  aer  inferior  et  crassior.    Vid.  Prel.  Diss.  §.  2. 

77.  airivOrifiiCt  sparks.  mrivOrjp,  from  ciinno,  to  draw ;  nam 
ahslrctlulur  a  C/ialyhe  ct  pyrito  saxo  scintilla,  vela  ligno comhusto. 
Damm. 

82.  (}>vXinrig,  from  <pv\oy,  natio,  and  o\p,  vox ;  so  that  pro- 
perly, it  denotes,  the  shout  of  nations  rushing  into  battle. 
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contest,  or  .iii[)ilcr  wlio  is  tlie  arbiter  of  war  ;unon<»'  men, 
establishes  friendship  amon<^  both." 

Tims  then  many  a  one  of  the  Greeks  antl  Trojans  spake ;  05 
but  she  entered  the  army  of  the  Trojans  in  the  likeness  of 
a  man,  Laodocus,  the  son  of  Antenor,  a  gallant  warrior, 
seeking  the  g-odlike  Pandarus,  if  she  might  any  where  find 
him. ,  She  found  the  illustrious  and  valiant  son  of  Lycaon, 
sitting,  and  around  him  were  the  bold  ranks  of  shielded  OO 
soldiers,  who  had  followed  him  from  the  streams  of  the 
iEscpus.  Then  standing  near  him,  she  addressed  him  in 
these  wino-ed  words : 

"  Wouldst  thou  obey  me  now  in  any  thing,  thou  war- 
like son  of  Lycaon? — Dare  then  to  shoot  a  swift  arrow  at  95 
Menelaus,  and  thou  mayst  obtain  thanks  and  glory  from  all 
the  Trojans,  but  above  all  from  prince  Alexander,  from 
whom  especially,  indeed,  thou  wilt  receive  splendid  rewards, 
if  he  should  perceive  the  warlike  Menelaus,  the  son  of 
Atreus,  subdued  by  thy  weapon,  and  ascending  the  mourn-  loo 
ful  funeral  pile.  But  come,  direct  an  arrow  at  Menelaus 
elevated  in  glory,  and  vow  to  the  Lycian  Apollo,  skilled 
with  the  bow,  that  thou  wilt  sacrifice  a  magnificent  hecatomb 
of  first-born  lambs,  when  thou  hast  returned  home  to  the 
city  of  sacred  Zelcia." 

Thus  Minerva  spake,  and  she  persuaded  his  mind,  for 
him  foolish,  and  immediately  he  drew  forth  his  polished  105 
bow,  made  of  a  nimble  rustic  goat,  w  Inch  formerly  he  hatl 
wounded  to  the  heart,  having  struck  him  on  the  breast, 

90.  EaraoT  for  eoraora,  per  sync,  for  laTaKora,  Dorice  for 
larrjKOTci,  from  ecrrTjicwe,  part.  perf.  act.  from  oraw,  (0  stand. 

92.  ayj^ou  ^'  iffTajjitrii,  k.  t.  X.  Homer  never  makes  his 
divinities  perform  actions  without  having  recourse  to  ])roper 
means.  Pkitarch  beautifully  describes  the  wisdom  which  Minerva 
displays  in  the  completion  of  her  various  designs :  11  -^ap  ov\  opug — 
Trjv  Adrjydy,  ore  irelaai  /jouXerat  tovq  Adrjvaiovc,  tov  Ot'vaata  wa- 
paKdXouaav  ;  <Vf  ffuyj^eot  ra  opKui,  tov  llav^apov  ^rjTOvaay  ;  ore 
TpsxpaaOai  rove  Tpwar,  tni  rov  ^loiiiihjy  j-iaiii^ovaai' ;    O  fuv  yap, 

fvpuxTTOQ 
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iind  caught  him  in  snares  as  he  came  out  of  a  cave ;  but  he 
fell  prostrate  to  the  cave.     His  horns  grew  out  of  his  head, 

110  sixteen  palms  in  length;  and  the  artist,  the  polisher  of 
horns,  fitted  them  up  with  labour,  and  having  nicely 
smoothed  them  in  every  part,  he  placed  upon  them  a  golden 
tip.  This,  having  bent  it,  he  skilfully  disposed,  inclining 
towards  the  earth,  and  his  strenuous  companions  held  their 
shields  before   him,  lest  the  warlike  sons  of  the  Greeks 

115  should  rise  against  him,  before  the  warlike  Menelaus,  the 
chief  of  the  Greeks,  was  wounded.  Then  he  took  off 
the  cover  of  his  quiver,  and  drew  out  a  feathered  arrow 
that  was  never  shot, — the  cause  of  blackest  pains.  And 
immediately  he  fitted  the  bitter  arrow  to  the  string,  and 
made  a  vow  to  the  Lycian  A[)ollo  skilled  with  the  bow, 
that  he  would  sacrifice  to  him  a  maffniticent  hecatomb  of 

120  first-born  lambs,  when  he  had  returned  home  to  the  city 
of  sacred  Zeleia.  Then  seizing  at  once  the  notch  oj'  the 
arrow  and  the  leathern  string,  he  pulled  them,  and  the 
string  he  moved  close  to  his  breast,  and  the  iron  point  to 
the  bow.     Then  when  he  had  bent  the  large  circular  bow, 

126  the  bow  whizzed,  and  the  string  sounded  loud,  and  the 
sharj)-pointed  arrow  leaped  forth,  eager  to  fly  among  the 
crowd. 

Nor  where  the  blessed  immortal  gods  forgetful  of  thee, 
Menelaus,  and  first,  above  all,  the  plundering  daughter  of 

tvpwffroQ  (Cell  yL<a)(t/ioc*  o  i^£,  to^ikoq  kui  avorjroQ'  u  ^e  ^eirog  Emeiv, 
cat  fpovifxoQ.    Dc  Pythice  Oraculis. 

119.  AvKT]y£yu,  from  AvKrjyevriQ,  which,  according  to  Damm, 
is  put  for  Aukirjytvjjc,  i.  e.  ev  AvKiy  yayovwg,  because  Latona 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  departed  into 
Lycia.  But  others  derive  it  from  Xvkt]  and  yivofiai ;  the  ancient 
Greeks  called  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  Xvkt],  and  a^(^CkvKr)  vvl, 
was,  the  mornirig  twilight ;  hence,  AttoWwj/  AvKriytvr]Q  signifies, 
the  sun  which  iwoduccs  the  dawn  of  light.    Vid.  Pre!.  Diss.  §.  2. 

125.  Xiy^£,  for  tKiyit,  from  \iyyw,  which  is  a  beautiful  Ovo- 
/iaroTTOaa.  Eustatli.  to  ie  X^y^£  kai  to  i"X^*'  <>^i'ofiaTontTroirivTUL' 
TiOtiTUi  ce  TO  fitv  XeioTipny,  ott^fiioc  ctti  tov  toIjov'  to  hi.  Tpw^^vrtpov , 
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Jove,  who,  stajulin^-  ni«;li  tlicc,  iiverltMl  (lie  (Icjull)   s\iM\. 
Slic  warded  it  olV  from  liis  hody  as  miK-li  as  wlien  aniollior    130 
drives  away  a  fly  from  her  child,  when  he  re[)oses  in  sweet 
sleep.     And  she  directed  it  to  where  tlie  j^ohlen  clas[)S  of 
tlie  belt  fastened  it,  and  the  double  corslet  was  op})osed  as 
a  defence.     Then  the  bitter  arrow  fell  upon  the  well-fitted 
belt  and  forced  itself  through  the  belt  of  curious  workman-  1:35 
ship,  and  stu(rk  in  the  curiously  wroufTht  corslet,  and  the 
g-irdlc   which   he    wore   as   a  protection  for  his  body,   a 
defence  against  darts, — which  most  protected  him,  but  even 
through  that  it  jMcrced;  and  the  arrow  slightly  grazed  the 
outer  skin  of  the  hero,  and  immediately  the  black  blood  140 
flowed  from  the  wound. 

As  when  some  McTonian  or  Carian  maid  hath  stained 
the  ivory  with  purjjle,  that  it  may  be  a  bit  for  horses;  it 
lies  in  the  chamber,  and  many  knights  are  desirous  of 
wearing  it,  but  it  is  reserved  as  an  ornament  for  the  king,  145 
both  as  trappings  for  the  horse,  and  a  glory  for  the  rider, 
— so,  Menelaus,  were  thy  handsome  thighs,  thy  legs  and 
beauteous  ancles  beneath,  stained  with  blood. 

Then  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  shuddered,  when  he 

Trj£  vevpdg.  Of  die  same  kind  is  the  expression  ai^e  ocpdaXfiOQ, 
in  Odyss.  I.  394  ;  and  of  a  similar  formation  are  tlie  words 
^ovTTog,  apaJDOc,  [jofiftoc,  poj^dEi,  avf/5pu)(e,  kti'ttoq,  Kctj'aj^jj,  fftyj/, 
<7tkx"Cw,  enippvi^u),  &c.  So  we  have  sibilus,  susurrus,  &c.  in 
Latin,  ivhizz,  whir,  &c.  in  English,  and  in  our  own  language, 
gorwyllt,  ysgarllad,  ysgijrion,  Sec.  But  to  convey  an  association 
of  ideas  by  the  sound,  the  celebrated  distich  of  Goronwy  Owain 
is  unrivalled  : 

A'r  mor  a  yrr  a'r  vieirwon 

Fil, — fijrdd,  utvch  dyfriffyrdd  y  don  ! 

Cywydd  on  the  Last  Judgment. 
14L  i\i<pavTa,  from  eXetpag,  which  signifies,  ivory,  and  never 
the  animal  (elepliant)  in  Homer,  derived  IVoni  tX?/,  the  splendour 
of  the  SU71,  and  <pcuo,  to  shine.  Pausan.  A?/Xo7  <e  kul  'Oi-njpoc,  <>c  /xi- 
aiXevai  (cXtrac  /xei'  koi  oikmc  toiq  (.vCaiixoveaTipoiQ  avTwr,  tXf^ovrt 
£irotrj(T£  /C£/coff/.i»;/i£»'uc,  diipwu  C£  e\t(pnvTor  [.tiifpiiy  ov^efiiav  ewotr]- 
aaTO.    Attic.  L  12. 
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saw  the  black  blood  flowing-  from  the  wound ;  and  tlie  war- 

liiO  like  3Ienelaus  himself  also  shuddered.  But  when  he 
perceived  the  string-  and  the  barb  of  tlie  arrow  stickhuj 
out,  his  cqurage  was  again  collected  within  his  breast. 
Then  king  Agamemnon,  heaving  a  deep  groan,  spake 
among  them,  holding  Menelaus  by  the  hand,  whilst  his 
companions  also  groaned : 

lo5  "  JMy  beloved  brother, — for  a  death  to  thee  I  have  struck 
treaties,  having  opposed  thee  alone  to  fight  for  the  Greeks 
ao-ainst  the  Trojans,  since  the  Trojans  have  thus  woimded 
thee  and  trodden  under  foot  the  ftiithful  treaties.  But  the 
league  and  the  blood  of  the  lambs  shall  not  be  in  vain,  nor 
the  libations  of  unmixed  wine,  and  the  right  hands  in  which 

160  we  trusted ;  for  although  the  Olympic  Jove  hath  not  now 
accomplished  it,  still  he  will  accomplish  it,  and  they  shall 
give  satisfaction  at  a  high  price,  with  their  own  heads,  their 
wives  and  their  children.  For  this  I  well  know  in  my  mind 
and  soul,  that  the  day  will  come,  when  sacred  Troy  shall 

165  perish,  and  Priam,  and  the  people  of  Priam  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  ashen  spear.  Jupiter,  the  son  of  Saturn,  who 
sitteth  aloft,  and  dwelleth  in  the  air,  will  shake  against  them 
all  his  terrible  a>gis,  indignant  for  this  fraud.  These  things 
will  not  fail  of  accomplishment.      But  heavy  sorrow  will 

170  be  upon  me  on  thy  account,  O  Menelaus,  if  thou  shouldst 
die,  and  complete  the  destiny  of  life ;  and  I  shall  return, 
loaded  with  infamy,  to  much-loved  Argos;  for  the  Greeks 
will  immediately  call  to  mind  their  paternal  land,  and  we 
shall  leave  the  Argive  Helen,  a  boast  to  Priam  and  the 


159.  nreind^Ev,  per  sync.  JEo].  for  eireTridofxev,  1.  pi.  aor.  2. 
ind.  act.  by  the  Ionic  reduplication  from  ttsiOw  ;  or,  according  to 
others,  1.  pi.  plusq.  perf.  mid.  for  fwtnoideifJLtv,  from  the  perfect 

TTCTTOlfla. 

166.  v^\/l'Covoq,  enthroned  on  high.  The  metaphor,  according 
to  the  Scholiast  is  derived  utto  tmv  ev  vavcri  'Cvyuiv,  where  the 
rowers  sit.     1'hus  Eitrip.  Pha-n.  72,  tiri  'Cvyo'ic  Kcide^Er  apyr)Q. 
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Trojans;  wliilst  tlie  eartli  shall  juitrifv  thy  l);)iics,  as  thou  175 
liest  in  Troy,  after  an  unfinisheJ  war.     And  thus,  perhaps, 
some  one  of  the  ferocious  Trojans  will  say,  as  he  exults  upon 
the  tomb  of  the  glorious  Menclaus: — 'Would  that  A<ja- 
memnon  may  thus  accomplish  his  wrath  upon  all,  as  he 
hath  now  led  hither  the  army  of  the  Greeks  to  no  purpose;  • 
and  truly  he  returned  home  to  his  dear  paternal  land  with   100 
empty  ships,  having-  left  the  brave  Menelaus!'    When  some 
one  will  thus  speak,  then  may  the  wide  earth  swallow  me!" 
But  the  yellow-haired  Menelaus,  encouraging*  him,  said : 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  nor  terrify  the  army  of  the  Greeks;  the 
sharp  weapon  is  not  fixed  in  a  mortal  place,  but  the  varie-  I^Jj 
gated  belt  has  resisted  it  directly  in  front,  and  beneath  that , 
the  girdle  and  the  quilt,  which  men  that  work  in  brass  have 
made." 

Then  king  Agamemnon  addressed  him  in  reply : 
"Would  that  it  may  be  so,  O  beloved  Menelaus;  but  a 
surgeon  shall  probe  the  woimd,  and  apply  medicaments,  190 
which  may,  peradventure,  cause  the  black  j)ains  to  cease." 
He  spake,  and  addressed  Talthybius,  the  divine  herald: 
"  Talthybius,  call  hither  as  fast  as  possible  Machaon,  a  man, 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  physician  iEsculapius,  that  ho  may 
seethe  warlike  MenelaiLS,  the  chief  of  the  Greeks,  whom  19r> 
some  one  of  the  Trojans  or  Lycians,  well  skilled  in  the  use 
of  bows,  hath  shot,  with  an  arrow,  and  wounded, — a  glory 
to  him  indeed,  but  to  us  a  sorrow." 

Thus  he  spake,  nor  did  the  herald  disobey  when  he 
heard  him,  but   he  proceeded  through  the  army  of  the 


182.  x"*'"'  ivpila  x0<^»'-  i  he  Scholiast  understands  evpela 
adverbially  for  evpiwg,  so  that  it  should  he  rendered,  mai/  the  earth 
widely  gape,  or  open  wide ;  in  the  same  manner  as  tlic  expression 
in  the  Psahns,  Open  your  mouths  wide,  and  not,  open  your  wide, 
mouths,  as  it  is  sometimes  ridiculously  read.  Virg.  JEn.  IV.  24. 
Sed  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dchiscat. 

M 
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'i<>0  brazen-coated  Greeks,  lookin<y  around  for  the  hero 
Machaon;  and  him  he  perceived  sitting",  and  around  him 
were  the  brave  ranks  of  shielded  warriors,  who  followed 
him  from  horse-feedino-  Tricca.  Then  standing  nio-h,  he 
addressed  him  with  these  winged  words: 

"Arise,  son  of  ^Esculapius, — king-  Ag-amemnon  calls 

205  thee,  that  thou  mayst  see  the  warlike  Menelaus,  the  son  of 
Atreus,  whom  some  one  of  the  Trojans  or  Lycians,  well 
skilled  in  the  use  of  bows,  hath  shot  with  an  arrow,  and 
wounded, — a  glory  to  him  indeed,  but  to  us  a  sorrow." 

Tluis  he  spake,  and  agitated  his  heart  within  his  breast, 
and  they  proceeded  through  the  crowd,  along  the  wide  army 

210  of  the  Greeks.  But  when  they  came  where  the  yellow- 
haired  Menelaus  had  been  wounded,  and  where  all  the 
chiefs  were  assembled  around  him  in  a  circle,  whilst  he 
stood,  a  godlike  man,  in  the  midst, — then  forthwith  he 
drew  out  the  arrow  from  the  well  fitted  belt,  and  as  it  was 

215  drawn,  the  sharp  barbs  were  bent  back;  then  he  loosed 


200.  irmrraivwv.  Damm  derives  the  verb  Trcnrraii'ia  from 
oTTTO/jiat,  video  ;  and  Hesych.  7ra7rrcav£tv*  ireptftXeTreiy  Trarrrj.  Ma- 
chaon, was  son  of  ^sculapius  and  brotlier  to  Podahrius,  another 
celebrated  pliysician,  and  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  centaur  Chiron. 
Macliaon  liad  a  temple  at  Messenia,  and  Podalirius,  among  the 
Carians. 

21.5.  The  defensive  armour  of  the  ancients  consisted  of  the 
Kvvtrf,  helmet,  Owptjl,  corslet,  ^toixa,  the  cincture  round  the  waist, 
and  the  KVTjjjiicec,  greaves.  Beneath  tlic  Ouyprj^  and  (lojia,  there 
was  also,  the  ^wj/ij  or  fiirpa,  an  iron  lamina  with  the  inner  side 
overlaid  with  wool.  The  kwet}  was  so  called,  because  it  was 
covered  with  the  shin  of  a  dog,  or  more  properly,  of  an  otter, 
^op<f  KvvoQ  TTOTcifxiov  7)  OuXacTtTiov.  The  most  ancient  nations  covered 
their  heads  with  otters'  skins.  The  helmet  rose  up  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  (paXoc,  and  in  the  orifce,  avXoc,  of  this  cone,  was  fixed 
the  Xo(f)Oc  or  crest,  which  was  jrenerally  made  of  horse  hair,  whence 
the  helmet  is  often  distinguished  by  the  epithets,  'nnrovpic 
t7r7ro)(atrr;G»  imrocaffeiu,  iinroKOfxog,  &c.  Virg.  Mn,  X.  809, 
/Ere  caput  fulgens,  crislaque  hirsutus  erjuina.  From  the  orifice, 
avXor,  it  is  also  called,  avXwntr,  e.  182.  X.  352.  tt.  795.     From 

its 
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for  liini  his  variolated  belt,  and  l)eiieath  it,  (lie  girdle,  and 
the  quilt  which  men  that  work  in  brass  had  made.  But 
when  he  perceived  the  wound,  where  the  bitter  arrow  had 
alighted,  having-  sucked  out  the  blood,  he  skilfidly  sprinkled 
upon  it  gentle  medicaments,  which  the  friendly  Chiron  had 
formerly  given  to  his  father. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  these  were  employed  around  220 
Menelaus,  strenuous  in  tlie  shout  of  war,  the  ranks  of  the 


its  having  three  or  more  j^^umes,  it  was  said  to  be  rpiXofor, 
reTpatpaXoQ,  cif-KpiXoipog,  and  was  also  called  rpvcpaXtiyj,  y.  372. 
X.  352.  353,  wliere  tlie  epithet  rpinTv^og  is  also  added,  ;u.  22.  v. 
458,  &c.  The  dojptfi  was  so  called  from  dopu),  sal'io  cum  impctu, 
because  of  the  perpetual  palpitation  of  tlie  heart  beneath  it.  It 
reached  from  the  neck  as  far  as  the  flanks,  where  it  met  the  (fw/ua 
and  from  whence  also  appendant  skirts,  called  ^(oaTijpeg,  extended 
down  over  the  thiglis,  till  they  met  the  Kvrjfiiceg.  The  C^arrjp 
was  so  called  because  the  upper  part  of  it  formed  a  sort  of  girdle 
to  fasten  the  flwpj/s  and  C^yia,  the  clasp  of  the  i^uxrrrjp  Avas  called 
o'xivs,  from  tx^,  tcnco,  which  word  is  also  applied  to  the  thong 
which  ties  the  helmet  under  the  chin,  y.  3^72.  or  in  general,  to 
any  fastening  whatever,  as  the  bolt  of  a  door,  /x.  121.  291.  ^.  517, 
&c.  the  i^ii)/j.a  is  any  cincture,  from  i^uywfii,  cingo.  '1  he  i^iofia 
spoken  of,  \.  G83.  and  which  was  similar  to  the  campestrc,  used 
by  the  Roman  Athleta",  was  probably  different  from  the  l^io^a 
<l>aeivov,  or  military  shining  belt,  spoken  of  in  the  Odyss.  'i.  •1-82. 
The  Kvij/jiiSes,  from  t^yyji^ri,  tibia,  are  said  to  be  overlaid  witli  tin 
or  pewter,  (p.  592,  and  when  speaking  of  the  greaves  of  a  C/iicf, 
they  are  said  to  be  adorned  with  silver,  y.  33] .  X.  17.  vr.  131.  &c. 
The  lower  parts  are  called  ETnai^vpia,  from  acfjvpor,  the  ankle. 
The  i^wi'i)  from  ^loyt'vu),  cingo,  is  the  same  as  the  f^irpa,  which  is 
derived  by  syncope  from  /Ltirr/poc,  made  of  thread,  from  /utroc, 
thread  or  ivool.  It  properly  means,  the  stays  or  bodice,  worn  by 
women;  wide  Xveiv  fxiTpav,  coire  cum  aliqua  ;  as  also  in  the 
Odyss.  X.  244.  Xvae  ^t  TTapdEinjv  t,ii)yr]y,  ubi  id  aefivds  dicilur 
de  coilu  Neptu7ii  cum  jndchra  Tvpw ;  nam  solvi  tunc  debebat  ista 
Zona.  From  this  bodice  or  fn-rpa,  beautii'ul  women  are  called 
Ev^oivoi,  kaXXiii^wvot,  /3ayu^wio£,  &:c.  'the  military  belt  was  after- 
wards called  by  the  same  name  from  its  shape  and  position  round 
a  similar  part  of  the  body.  Homer  never  uses  fxirpa  in  the  sense 
of^  mitre  or  turban,  a  signification  which  it  bore  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  :  oiti  TviXwy  f-urpuijiopoi  i]aay,  loco  pilcorum 
gestabanl  mitras.  For  a  full  explanation  of  these  words,  vid. 
Damtn.  Lexicon. 
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shielded  Trojans  were  advancing ;  and  they  again  put  on 
their  armour,  and  called  to  mind  the  battle.  Then  you 
might  not  behold  the  noble  Agamemnon  sleeping,  nor 
trembling,  nor  unwilling  to  fight,  but  eagerly  hastening  to 

22-5  the  glorious  battle ;  for  he  left  his  horses,  and  his  chariot 
variegated  with  brass,  and  his  servant  Eurymedon,  the  son 
of  Ptolemneus,  who  was  the  son  of  Peirais,  held  them  snorting 
at  a  distance ; — to  whom  he  gave  many  charges  to  have  them 

230  at  hand,  whenever  weariness  should  seize  his  limbs,  as  he 
should  be  acting  the  part  of  a  general  over  many.  But 
he  himself  marched  on  foot  through  the  ranks  of  soldiers ; 
and  whomsoever  of  the  Greeks,  riding  upon  swift  steeds,  he 
perceived  hastening,  he  stood  by  them  and  encouraged 
them  much  with  his  words : 

"  Argives,  remit  nothing  of  your  impetuous  valour,  for 

235  father  Jove  will  never  be  an  assistant  for  defending 
falsehoods ;  but  those  who  have  first  committed  an  injury, 
contrary  to  the  treaties,  the  tender  bodies  of  these  shall  the 
vultures  of  a  truth  devour ;  but  we,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  have  taken  the  town,  will  carry  off  in  our  ships,  their 
beloved  wives  and  infant  children." 

240  But  whomsoever,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  relaxing 
from  the  hateful  war,  these  he  reproved  much  with  indig- 
nant words: 

"  Ye  Argives,  addicted  to  the  bow,  worthy  of  disgrace, 
are  ye  not  now  ashamed  ?  Why  do  you  thus  stand  stupi- 
fied  like  fawns? — which,  when  they  are  wearied  out  by 
running  ov(}r  a  vast  plain,  halt,  nor  does  there  any  strength 

245  remain  in  their  breasts;  so  you  stand  stupified,  nor  do  you 
join   the    battle.      Do  you  wait  till  the  Trojans  advance 

242.  lofiwpoi,  Addicted  to  the  how,  or  more  probably,  doomed 
to  perish  by  arrows,  for  it  is  here,  as  also  in  k.  479.  taken  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  derived  from  ioq,  an  arrow.  Schol.  oi  irepi  wvq  Kai  to^ci 
fitfiopijiitvoi,  o  lOTiKUfivovTtc.  And  Dainm  :  o'l  jxopov  efnrowvvTtq 
Tolg  loTf.     We  have  a  similar  epithet,  lyx^aifxwpoQ,  in  ft.  692.  840. 
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nearer  where  tlie  fair-sterned  vessels  arc  dragged  up  oii  the 
shore  of  tlie  lioary  sea,  that  joii  may  see,  whether  the  son  of 
Saturn  will  protect  you  with  liis  hand." 

Thus  giving  orders,  he  went  along  the  ranks  of  warriors,  250 
and  came  to  the  Cretans,  advancing  through  a  crowd  of 
soldiers;  and  they  were  arming  around  the  warlike  Idome- 
neus ; — Idomeneus  was  with  the  foremost  in  the  van, 
resembling  a  boar  in  strength,  and  Merioncs  was  ur<rin2f  on 
the  rear  phalanxes.  But  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  when  255 
he  saw  them,  was  delighted,  and  immediately  he  addressed 
Idomeneus  in  courteous  terms: 

"Idomeneus,  of  a  truth,  I  honour  thee  above  the  Greeks 
riding  upon  swift  steeds,  as  well  in  battle  or  any  other 
work,  as  in  the  feast,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  mix  in  260 
the  goblets  the  sparkling  wine  that  is  set  before  men  of 
honour ;  for  although  the  other  long-haired  Greeks  drink 
by  measure,  thy  cup  stands  always  full,  as  if  for  me,  tliat 
thou  mayst  drink  when  thy  inclination  bids  thee  ;  but  hasten 
to  the  battle,  such  as  thou  formerly  didst  bojist  that  thou 
wert." 

But  Idomeneus,  leader  of  the  Cretans,  addressed  him  265 
in  reply:  "Son  of  Atreus,  I  shall  be  to  thee  a  very 
friendly  companion,  as  at  first  I  promised  and  nodded  with 
the  assent;  but  excite  the  other  long-haired  Greeks,  that, 
as  soon  as  possible,  we  may  join  the  battle,  since  the  Trojans 
have  broken  the  treaties ; — but  death  and  destruction  shall  270 


262.  aov  h  7rXe7oj/,  c.  r.  X.  The  cups  of  tlie  chiefs  were  kept 
constantly  full  in  banquets.  Athen.  'Oi  KpaTijpeQ  avToic,  uxrirep 
£^£i  icai  rovyofici,  tCEKpafJisroi  TvapE ffTrjictaar.  it,  wv  ol  i:ovpoi  cuikov- 
vv}iivoi,  rolg  fiey  errifJiOTaTOig  cut  ttXI/jOEC  Troptt^ov  to  iroTijpioy, 
Toig  S"  oXXotc  £s  i(Tov  iievefxov.  Goblets  containing  mi.vcd  nine,  as 
their  name  imports,  stood  beside  them ;  from  which  the  youths 
that  were  ministering,  constantly  fdled  up  the  cups  of  the  most 
honourable  guests,  but  to  the  rest,  they  distributed  equal  portions. 
Lib.  V.  cap.  4.  Kprjrrip  is  derived  from  Ktpavwpi  miscco 
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be  hereafter  to  them  because  they  have  first,  contrary  to 
the  truce,  committed  injuries." 

Thus  he  spake,  but  the  son  of  Atreus  passed  on,  rejoic- 
ing in  his  heart,  and  he  came  to  the  Ajaxes,  advancing 
through  a  crowd  of  vj^arriors ;  but  they  were  arming,  and 
with  them  followed  a  cloutl  of  infantry.     As  when  a  man, 

275  a  shepherd,  observed  from  an  eminence  a  cloud  coming- 
over  the  sea  before  the  blasts  of  the  West  wind ;  and  to  him, 
being  at  a  distance,  it  appears  black  as  pitch,  as  it  ad- 
vances over  the  deep,  and  it  brings  on  a  terrible  storm; 
then  he   shudders  as  he  beholds  it,  and  drives  his  flocks 

280  into  a  cave ; — so,  round  the  Ajaxes,  thick  dark  phalanxes 
of  Jove-supported  youths,  horrent  with  shields  and  spears, 
were  moving  to  the  hostile  fight.  And  king  Agamemnon, 
when  he  saw  them,  rejoiced,  and  addressing  them  he  ut- 
tered these  winged  words: 

285  "  Ye  Ajaxes,  leaders  of  the,  brazen-coated  Greeks,  I  do 
not  command  you  to  excite  your  troops,  for  it  would  not 
become  me,  as  yourselves  strongly  instigate  your  men  to 
fight  bravely.  Would  to  father  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and 
Apollo,  that  such  courage  was  in  all  bosoms,  then  soon 

290  would  the  city  of  king  Priam  fall,  being  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  our  hands!" 

282.  TT£(()pu;v~iai,  from  Trt^ptKwe,  particip.  perf.  act.  Ion.  for 
7r£^>pi)^wc,  from  (jipiffcru),  horreo.  Th.  (ppi^,  Jluctuum  fremitus,  f  he 
word  (pcCKayi,,  in  the  preceding  verse,  means  properly,  a  long 
smooth  ])lan/i,  along  which  ships  were  launched  or  drawn  up  on 
the  strand;  derived  from  7raXkw,vibro.  From  the  notion  of  i/i- 
hrating,  the  most  ancient  Greeks  might  easily  apply  the  term 
<l>a\ayt  to  a  l)ody  of  men  rushing  against  their  enemies,  and 
brandishing  their  clubs  and  cudgels,  which  were  the  military 
weapons  of  that  age  ;  and  hence,  in  course  of  time,  it  would  come 
to  signify  a  regular  band  of  soldiers. 

290.  -qjxvatu.  From  rifivw,  inclino,  derived  from  rj,  Ion.  for  a 
intensivo,  and  fxvu>,  claudo,  coniraho.  It  is  properly  applied  to  the 
eyes  when  they  are  contracted  together ;  from  hence  it  received 
a  secondary  signification,  which  denotes  a  person  bending  down 
liis  head  through  shame  or  sorrow ;  and  here  it  is  poetically  ap- 
plied in  that  sense  to  the  city  of  Priam. 
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Having  thus  spoken  lie  left  IIkmii  there,  and  went  on  to 
others,  where  he  found  Nestor,  the  shrill-voiced  orator  ofthe 
Pylians,  arranging- his  companions,  and  stimulating  them  to 
the  battle,  iiamehf,  the  mighty  Pelagon,  Alastor,  Chro-  295 
mius,  king  Ha-mon,  and  IVias,  shepherd  of  the  people.  The 
cavalry  he  posted  in  front,  with  their  horses  and  chariots, 
but  the  numerous  and  valiant  infantry  in  the  rear,  that  they 
might  be  a  bulwark  for  the  war;  but  the  cowards  he 
drove  to  the  centre,  that  every  one,  even  though  unwilling,  300 
should  tight  through  necessity.  To  the  cavalry  he  first 
gave  orders,  for  he  charged  them  to  bridle  in  their  horses, 
and  not  to  be  throw^n  into  confusion  among  the  crowd; 
neither  let  any,  relying  on  his  horsemanship  and  strength, 
be  too  eager  to  fight  alone,  before  the  others,  with  the 
Trojans,  nor  let  him  retreat  back,  for  ye  will  be  the  more  305 
easily  routed.  And  if  any  warrior  should  go  from  his  chariot 
to  another  car,  let  him  protend  his  spear,  since  thus  it  is  much 
better.  Even  thus  the  ancients  overthrew  cities  and  forts, 
having  this  mind  and  resolution  in  their  breasts." 

Thus  the   old   man,    long  since   well-skilled   in   w.ar,  310 
urged  them  on,  and  king  Agamemnon,  seeing  him,  re- 
joiced, and  addressing  him,  uttered  these  winged  words: 

"  Would,  old  man,  that,  as  is  thy  courage  in  thy  beloved 
bosom,  so  thy  knees  might  follow,  and  that  thy  strength 
were  firm!    But  old  age,  to  which  all  are  equally  exposed, 
afflicts  thee ; — would  that  some  other  of  the  men  possessed  it,  315 
but  that  thou  wert  in  the  number  ofthe  youths!" 


307.  fyx«'  opt^aaQo).  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  ex- 
pression. Eustathius  gives  four  different  interpretations,  none  of 
which  appears  to  be  correct.  Probably  it  means,  that  \f  ony  one 
should  leap  down  from  liisown  chariot, and  go  against  another  chariot, 
he  should  not  launch  his  spear  at  his  enemy,  hut  figlit  with  him  in 
close  combat,  with  his  spear  2^rotruded  out  for  a  defence.  Eyx^* 
opeyeadai,  is  said  of  an  enemy  fighting  on  foot.  Vid.  e.  335.  851. 
\p.  805.  and  tt.  514.  322,  wlicrc  ey)(,ci  is  left  out. 
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Then  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight,  replied:  "Son  of 
Atreus,  of  a  truth  I  could  greatly  desire,  myself,  that  I 
were  the  same  as  when  I  slew  the  noble  Ereuthalion; — but 

320  never  have  the  gods  given  all  things  at  once  to  men.  If 
then  1  was  a  youth,  now  in  turn,  old  age  is  come  upon  me; 
but  nevertheless  I  will  be  present  with  the  knights  and 
animate  them  with  my  counsel  and  my  words,  for  this  is 
the  office  of  old  men.  But  the  younger  men  will  brandish 
the  spears,  those  who  are  by  their  age  more  fit  than  I  for 

^-''*  arms,  and  who  rely  on  their  strength." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  Atreides  passed  on,  delighted  in 
his  heart;  then  he  found  the  son  of  Peteiis,  Menestheus 
skilled  in  horsemanship,  standing,  and  around  him  the 
Athenians,  skilful  in  war;  but  close  by  stood  the  crafty 

330  Ulysses,  and  by  him  stood  the  powerful  ranks  of  the 
Cephallenians;  for  their  troops  had  not  as  yet  heard  the 
shout,  whilst  the  columns  of  the  horse-taming  Trojans  and 
Greeks,  being  but  just  excited,  were  in  motion;  but  they 
stood  waiting  till  another  phalanx  of  the  Greeks,  advancing, 

335  should  attack  the  Trojans  and  commence  the  battle.     Then 
Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  having  seen  them,  reproved 
them,  and  addressing  them,  uttered  these  winged  words: 
"O   son   of  Peteiis,   Jove-supported  king,   and  thou, 

340  trained  in  evil  wiles,  and  crafty,  why,  trembling,  do  you 
keep  away,  and  await  for  others  ?     Surely  it  behoved  you 


319.  TLpEvBaXiuva  KaTCKrav.  Vid.  an  account  of  this  exploit, 
£.  136 — 157,  where  Nestor,  as  usual,  expatiates  on  his  own 
atchievements.  Cicero:  Videlisne  ut  opud  Homerum  scepissime 
Nestor  de  virtutibus  suis  prcedicel  ?  tert'tam  enim  jam  cetatem 
hominum  vivebat ;  nee  erat  ei  verendum  ne  vera  de  se  2>'>'^dicans, 
nimis  videretur  insolens  aut  loquax.  Etenim,  ut  ait  Homerus, 
ex  ejus  lingua  mclle  diilcior  fluebat  oratio.     De  Senectute. 

325.  onXoTEpoi.  From  oirXoy,  heavy  armour,  orrXorepoQ,  more 
Jit  to  bear  armour;  so  tl)at  Nestor  here  uses  the  word  in  its  literal 
sense.  It  generally  signifies  younger,  because  the  season  of  youth 
is  the  most  fit  for  military  action. 
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two  to  stand  amoui^  tlie  foremost,  and  be  forward  to  meet 
the  glowing-  battle;  for  you  are  first  invited  by  mc  to  ;i 
feast,  whenever  we  Greeks  prepare  a  feast  for  the  chiefs, 
where  it  is  agreeable  to  you  to  eat  the  roasted  me.at  and  to  34o 
qiiaff  tiie  goblets  of  sweet  wine,  as  long-  as  you  choose ;  but 
now  ye  look  on  with  reckless  ease  even  if  ten  phalanxes  of 
the  Greeks  should  tight  before  yotir  eyes  with  direful 
weapons." 

But  the  crafty  Ulysses  with  a  stern  look  addressed  him: 
"  Atreides,  what  speech  has  escaped  from  the  bulwark  of  350 
thy  teeth  ?  How  canst  thou  say  that  we  are  relaxing  from 
the  battle  1  When  we  Greeks  excite  the  fierce  fight  with 
the  horse-taming  Trojans,  thou  mayst  behold,  if  thou  wilt, 
and  if  these  matters  be  objects  of  care  to  thee,  the  beloved 
father  of  Telemachus  mingled  with  the  foremost  of  the  horse-  355 
taming  Trojans, — but  thou  utterest  these  empty  words." 

But  king  Agamemnon,  when  he  observed  that  he  was 
angry,  addressed  him  with  a  smile,  and  resumed  his  speech 
again : 

"Thou  oenerous  son  of  Laertes,  most  wise  Ulvsses,  I 
do  not  nishly  chide  thee,  nor  give  thee  orders,  since  I  know 
how  thy  soul  within  thy  beloved  bosom  is  acquainted  with  3G0 
benign  counsels,  for  thy  sentiments  concur  with  those  I 
hold.  But  come,  we  may  arrange  these  matters  hereafter, 
if  any  thing  has  been  improperly  said, — but  may  the  gods 
cause  all  these  things  to  vanish." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  left  them  there,  and  went  on  to 
others,  and  found  the  magnanimous  Diomede,  the  son  of  305 
Tydeus,  standing  among  his  horses  and  well-compacted 
chariots,    and   beside  him   stood   Sthcnelus,    the   son   of 


361.  cr)via,  from  ^tjvog,  consiUum,  derived  from  Br)v,  because 
it  is  long  in  deliberation. 

3G3.  /^era/xwXtn,  ftom  /i£ra;i«wXtoc,  for  iieruf^uiyiog,  quasi  ah 
avefiog,  vcntus;  or  from  /.ttra,  fxi],  and  ovoJ,juvo. 

N 
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Capancus.  Then  kino-  Agamemnon,  seeing  him,  re- 
proved him,  and  jiddressing  him,  uttered  tliese  winged 
words: 

370  "A his!  thou  son  of  the  warlike  horse-taming  Tydeus, 
why  tremblest  tliou,  and  lookest  around  upon  the  paths  of 
the  war  ?  It  was  not  agreeable  to  Tydeus  thus  to  tremble, 
but  to  fight  with  the  enemy,  far  before  his  beloved  com- 

375  panions;  thus  those  report  who  have  seen  him  toiling,  for 
1  have  never  met  with,  nor  saw  him,  but  they  report  that 
he  surpassed  others.  For,  of  a  truth,  he  entered  with  war 
to  Mycenae,  as  a  guest,  collecting  forces  along  with  the 
godlike  Polynices, — as  they  were  then  marching  an  army 
against  the  sacred  walls  of  Thebes,  and  they  earnestly  en- 

380  treated  that  they  would  give  illustrious  auxiliaries.  And 
they  were  willing  to  give  them,  and  assented  to  their  request, 
but  Jupiter,  by  shewing  unpropitious  signs,  altered  their 
desifjn.  And  when  they  had  departed  and  were  now  on 
their  march,  they  came  to  the  Asopus  abounding-  in  grass 

385  and  bulrush;  then  the  Greeks  despatched  Tydeus  on  an 

embassy  to  Thebes;   and  he  went  and  found  many  Cad- 

'    means  feasting  in  the  palace  of  the  mighty  Eteocles.   There, 

the  knight  Tydeus,  although  he  was  a  guest,  trembled  not, 

being  alone  among  many  Cadmeans, — but  rather  he  chal- 


371.  TToKtfxoio  yefvpag.  Schol.  rag  ^u^o^ag  tov  ttoXe/jiov. 
Spondan.  Ordinum  inlervalla.  Virg.  Belli  oras,  vEn.  IX.  528.  The 
TToXefjLoio  yecltvpai  were  the  spaces  or  intervals  left  between  the 
ranks,  that  the  foremost  warriors  might  have  room  to  retreat  in 
case  they  were  vanquished.  The  verb  OTriTrrevw,  which  signifies, 
to  look  about  earnestly,  or  diligently^  comes  from  otttivw,  and  that 
from  OTrrw.  We  have  it  occurring  again  in  f.  243.  AXX'  ov  yap 
a  eBeXoj  ftaXeeiy,  toiovtov  eovra,  Aadpr)  oirnrrevaag,  aXX'  af^paSov, 
aiKE  Tvyoyfii,  and  from  these  verses  of  Homer,  Alexander  took 
that  idea,  when  he  said,  that  lie  was  unwiihng  kKittthv  viktjv,  to 
steal  the  victory.  We  have  it  also  occurring  in  the  Odyss.  r.  67. 
ownrTivveig  yvvaiKag,  curiose  speclabis  fwminas ;  and  hence  the 
words  yvvaiKovnrr]g,  oiyoiriwjjg,  TraicoTrnrrjg,  irupBevoirnrrjg,  X.  385. 
applied  to  Paris,  TrvppoTrnrtjg,  &c. 
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lenged  tliem  out  to  a  combat,  aiul  easily  conquered  tliein  390 
in  every  thing, — so  oreat  an  assistant  was  Minerva  to  him. 
Then  the  Cadmeans,  spurrers  of  horses,  being  indignant, 
led  fifty  youths,  and  phu-ed  tliem  as  a  thick  ambuscade 
against  liim  returning;  and  the  two  leaders  were  IMa*on, 
the  son  of  Haemon,  resembling  the  immortals,  and  the  son  395 
of  Autophonus,  Lycophontes,  firm  in  battle.  Upon  these, 
however,  Tydeus  brought  disgraceful  deatli,  for  he  slew 
them  all,  and  permitted  one  alone  to  return  home; — thus 
he  dismissed  Ma^on,  obeying  the  portents  of  the  gods. 
Such  was  Tydeus,  the  ^Etolian ;  but  he  begot  a  son  inferior 
to  himself  in  battle,  but  superior  in  council."  400 

Thus  he  spake,  but  the  valiant  Diomede  answered  him 
not,  having  respect  to  the  reproof  of  the  venerable  king. 

But  the  son  of  the  renowned  Capaneus  answered  him : 
"  Son  of  Atreus,  lie  not,  as  thou  knowest  how  to  speak  the 
truth.  Surelv,  we  boiist  that  we  are  far  superior  to  our  405 
fathers,  and  even  we  captured  the  city  of  seven-gated 
Thebes,  having  led  a  smaller  force  into  the  wall  of  IMars, 
relying  on  the  omen  of  the  gods  and  the  aid  of  Jove, 
whereas  they  perished  by  their  own  folly,  therefore  do 
not  hold  our  fathers  in  equal  honour  with  us."  410 

390.  ETTippodoQ.  Properly,  one  that  hurries  on  irith  noise,  like 
a  torrent  of  water  ;  hence,  a  person  that  comes  to  the  amstance 
of  another  with  speed  and  clamour,  and  hence,  an  auxiUarij  in 
genera],  from  ctti  and  poQog,  strepitus,  niaxime  undarum.  From 
this  comes  the  verb,  eTrippodeo),  assenlior  alicui  cum  strepitu  ct 
clamore,  Eurip.  Orest.  899.  Of  the  same  import  and  derivation 
is  the  word  £7rtra|O(3o0oe,  e.  808.  828.  (p.  289,  &'c.  and  in  the 
Odyss.  w.  181.  but  it  is  always  applied  to  some  auxiliary  deity. 

401.    Vid.  Diomed's  reply,  I,  31.  et  seqq. 

406.  The  hrst  'I'heban  war,  to  which  Agamemnon  alluded, 
happened  twenty-seven  years  bdore  the  Trojan  war.  'I'lie  second 
Theban  war,  mentioned  by  Sthenelus,  happened  ten  years  after 
the  first;  this  was  celebrated  in  a  poem  called  the  \\-iyoyoi,  wl\icli 
was  in  very  early  times  attributed  to  Homer.  Herodot.  I\  .  '60. 
eart  Se  kcu  'O/itr/p^  ev  EniyovoKTi,  £t  Ci]  rw  ovri  yt  '0/n;(joc  r«i;ra 
ra  67rfa  eiroiTjae, 

410.  The  dative  /uoi  is  redimdant.  Tlie  literal  translation  is: 
Do  not  set  before  me  our  fathers  in  crpud  honour. 
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But  the  gallant  Diomede  with  a  stern  look  addressed 
liim:  "  My  friend,  sit  down  in  silence,  and  obey  my  orders, 
for  ]  do  not  blame  Agamemnon,  shepherd  of  the  people, 

415  when  exciting  the  well-booted  Greeks  to  fight,  because 
upon  him  will  glory  attend,  if,  perchance,  the  Greeks  over- 
throw the  Trojans,  and  capture  sacred  Ilium, — but  on  the 
other  hand,  to  him  will  be  great  sorrow,  should  the  Greeks 
be  slain.  But  come,  now  let  us  think  of  impetuous  valour." 
He  spake,  and  leaped  with  his  arms  from  his  chariot  to 

420  the  ground,  and  the  brass  terribly  clattered  around  the  breast 
of  the  king  as  he  rapidly  moved,  and  terror  might  perhaps 
have  seized  the  bravest. 

As  when  the  billow  of  the  ocean  is  rolled  in  a  heap  into 
the  far-resounding  shore  before  the  blasting  South- West 
wind,  at  first  it  is  raised  in  the  deep,  and  afterwards  being 

425  dashed  against  the  land  it  loudly  roars,  and  swells  aloft  in 
a  convex  ridge  around  the  promontories,  and  belches  out 
the  foam  of  the  sea ; — thus  the  collected  columns  of  the 
Greeks  moved  incessantly  to  battle,  and  each  of  the  gene- 
rals gave  orders  to  his  own  troops,  but  tlie  rest  advanced 

430  in  silence,  nor,  could  you  say  that  so  vast  an  army  followed, 
having  voice  within  their  breasts,  reverencing  their  leaders 
by  tlieir  silence.  And  around  all,  their  variegated  armour 
glittered,  accoutred  with  which  they  advanced  in  order. 
But  the  Trojans,  as  the  innumerable  flocks  of  a  wealthy 

435  man  stand  when  milked  in  the  fold,  continually  bleating  as 
thev  hear  the  voice  of  tlieir  lambs, — Ihus  the  clamour  of  the 
Trojans  was  raised  throughout  the  wide  army ;  for  there 
was  not  the  same  cry  nor  the  same  voice  of  all,  but  the 
language  was  mixed,  since  they  were  men  assembled  from 

421.  VTTO  Kev  rakatncfipova,  k.  t.  \.  Vox,  vtto,  non  id  sonat, 
quod  ait  Scboliastes,  vcf}  ov  av  rjxov,  scd  quod  Latine  dicas,  genua 
timore  suhtus  intremiscere.  Nimirum  refertur  vtto,  non  ad 
sonum  terrefacientem,  sed  ad  homincm  mclu  succussum.  Clarke, 
in  loco. 
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vjirious  partij.  Tliese,  Mars  was  urging-  on,  and  lliose,  llie 
blue-eyed  Minerva,  and  Terror,  and  Flight,  and  Discord  440 
insatiably  raging,  the  sister  and  companion  of  Mars,  the 
shiver  of  men,  who  at  first  "is  raised  small  indeed,  but  hy 
degrees  hides  her  head  in  the  heavens,  and  stalks  along  the 
earth; — who  then  also  cast  an  equal  contention  between 
them,  advancing  through  the  crowd  and  increasing  the  445 
groans  of  warriors. 

But  now,  when  uniting,  they  came  to  one  place,  they 
dashed  together  their  shields,  their  spears,  and  the  might 
of  warriors,  armed  with  brazen  corslets,  whilst  their  bossed 
shields  approached  each  other,  and  a  vast  tumult  arose.  450 
Then  was  heard  at  once  the  shriek  and  the  boasting  of  men, 
of  the  destroying  and  the  destroyed,  and  the  earth  was 
flowing  with  blood.  As  when  wintry  torrents  rolling  down 
the  mountains  from  their  vast  sources,  pour  together  their 
impetuous  flood  into  a  valley  within  the  hollow  channel  of 
a  whirlpool,  and  the  shepherd  hears  their  roar  afar  off  in  455 
the  mountains ; — thus  wjis  the  clamour  and  terror  of  them 
mingled  too-other.  But  Antiloclubi  first  slew  a  man,  a 
noble  warrior,  strenuous  among  the  foremost  in  battle, 
Echepolus,  the  son  of  Thalysias,  whom  he  first  struck  on 
the  cone  of  the  helmet,  thickly  plumed  with  horse- hair; 
and  the  brazen  spear  fixed  in  his  forehead,  and  penetrated  4G0 

442.    'II  r   oXiyr]  }itv  Trpwro  k.  t.   X.      Heraclid.    Ponticus : 

Ap^afievi]  airo  Xtr/?c  curiae, yrpog  fieya  07]  ti  icaKov  cioykovrcu. 

And  Virg.  ^n.  IV.  17G.  177.  Parvamctu pnmo,  mox  sese  altoliit 
in  auras,  ingrediturque  solo,  ct  cajnit  inter  nubila  condit,  where 
he  speaks  of  fame. 

454.  The  ■)(^apacpa,  means  either  a  boiling  torrent,  rolling 
down  from  a  mountain,  or  deep  cavity  in  the  earth  from  such  a 
torrent,  from  j^opao-ffw,  incido ;  it  must  bear  the  former  significa- 
tion in  TT.  390.  TToXXac  Ce  ^:\trvQ  tot  airoTi.ii]yov(n  ^apncpai.  The 
word  fiitryayKeia  in  the  preceding  line,  is  thus  explained  by  Eus- 
tath.  ay.voc  ectti  o  fiaOvg  koi  <j)apayycoCT)g  Kai  ico'iXog  tottoC  eay  ?c 
eig  roiovTOi'  oy/ooc  TroXXa  «Ti/^/jaXXw(rt»'  vCara,  fiiayayKeia  tovto 
Xtyerai. 
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within  the  bone,  and  darkness  covered  his  eyes,  and  he  fell, 
as  when  a  tower  Jails,  in  the  hard-fought  battle.     But  king 
Elephenor,  son  of  Chalcodon,  commander  of  the  magnani- 
mous Abantes,  seized  him,  when  fallen,  by  the  feet,  and 
465  dragged  him  with  eagerness  from  the  reach  of  the  darts, 
that  he  might,  as  soon  as  possible,  plunder  him  of  his  ar- 
mour;  but  the  attempt  was  short,  for  the  magnanimous 
Agenor,  perceiving  him  dragging  the  dead  body,  wounded 
him  with  his  brazen  spear  in  the  side,  which  was  bared  of 
470  the  shield  as  he  stooped,  and  he  relaxed  his  limbs.    Thus 
the  soul  left  him,  and  over  him  there  arose  an  obstinate 
combat  of  the  Trojans  and  Greeks,  who  rushed,  like  wolves, 
upon  one  another,  and  man  massacreed  man.     Then  the 
Telamonian  Ajax  slew  the  son  of  Anthemion,  the  youthful, 
475  blooming  Simoisius,  whom  his  mother,  once  descending 
from  Ida,  bore  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois,  when  she  had 
followed  her  parents  to  watch  their  flocks.    For  this  reason 
they  called  him  Simoisius ;    nor  had  he  returned  to  his 
beloved  parents  the  reward  of  his  education,  for  his  life 
was  short  to  him,  being  slain  by  the  lance  of  the  magna- 
480  nimous  Ajax.     For  first  he  struck  hifti,  as  he  advanced,  on 
the   breast   beside  the   right  pap,   and  the   brazen  spear 
penetrated  to  the  opposite  side  through  the  shoulder;  and 
he  fell  in  the  dust  on  the  ground,  like  a  poplar  tree,  which 
grew  smooth,  in  a  meadow  by  an  extensive  fen,  and  its 
branches  were  shooting  forth  from  its  highest  top, — which 
435  a  cartwright  hath   cut  down  with   his  glittering  hatchet, 
that  he  may  bend  it  as  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  for  a 
beauteous  chariot,  and  it  lies  drying  by  the  banks  of  the 
river;— thus  did  the  generous  Ajax  slay  Simoisius,  the  son 


482.  ■)(afX(a  Trtaev,  atytipog  wr,  k.  t.  X.  A  similar  description 
is  given  by  Virg,  yEn.  XI.  62G.  The  monosyllabic  termination 
of  the  verse  is  similar  to  opyider  wc,  y,  2. 
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of  Antlieniion.  Hut  at  liini,  Antiphiis  of  the  variegated 
corslet,  the  son  of  Priam,  darted  with  his  sharp  spear  througli  490 
the  crowd;  him  indeed  he  missed,  but  he  wounded  Leucus, 
the  faithful  companion  of  Uhysses,  in  the  g-roin,  a.s  he  was 
drag-ging  a  corse  to  another  quarter,  and  he  fell  u|)on  it, 
and  the  corse  dropped  from  his  hand.  But  Ulysses  was 
greatly  grieved  in  his  mind  because  of  him  being  slain,  and 
he  advanced  through  the  foremost  warriors,  armed  in  glit-  493 
tering  brass,  and  having  ap[)roached  very  near  he  halted, 
and  looking  all  around  him,  he  launched  his  shining  spear, 
whilst  the  Trojans  fell  back  as  the  hero  was  darting  his 
javelin.  And  he  hurled  not  the  weapon  in  vain,  but  he 
struck  Democoon,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Priam,  who  came  500 
to  him  from  Abydus,  from  the  charge  of  the  swift  mares; 
him  Ulysses  struck  on  the  temple  with  his  lance,  indignant 
for  the  death  of  his  companion,  and  the  brazen  point 
penetrated  through  the  other  temple,  and  darkness  covered 
his  eyes,  and  falling  he  gave  a  crash  and  his  arms  rang 
around  him.  Then  the  foremost  combatants  and  the  illus-  505 
trious  Hector  retreated,  while  the  Greeks  shouted  aloud  and 
dragged  away  the  deaid,  and  were  pushing  forward  much 
farther ; — but  Apollo,  looking  down  from  the  citadel  of 
Troy,  was  indignant,  and  shouting,  stimidated  the  Trojans : 
"Rush  on,  horse-taming  Trojans,  nor  yield  the  battle 
to  the  Greeks,  since  their  body,  when  struck,  is  neither  510 
stone  nor  iron,  to  resist  the  flesh-cutting  brass;  nor  does 


489.  aio\oB<j)pr]l  is  similar  to  tlie  epithet  KopvdaioKoq,  apph'ed 
to  Hector.  Thoracem — corpus  suiim  thorace  indulum  agUitcr 
motans.    Porphyr.   Qucest.  Homeric.  3. 

508.  The  TTepyufxoQ  was  the  Citadel  or  Acropolis  of  Troy, 
similar  to  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  These  citadels  were  built  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  city  for  fear  of  an  inundation,  probably  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  they  wore  hence  called  ak-poTroXf^c, 
and  in  them  were  the  royal  palaces,  and  the  principal  temples  of 
the  tutelary  deities. 
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Achilles  indeed,  the  son  of  the  fair-haired  Thetis,  fight, 
but  is  mitig-ating'  his  afflictive  wrath  among  the  ships." 
Thus  tlie  awful  god  spoke  from  the  city,  whilst  Minerva, 

^^^  most  glorious  daughter  of  Jove,  advancing  through  the 
army,  urged  on  the  Greeks,  wherever  she  saw  them  relaxing. 
Then  fate  entangled  Diores,  the  son  of  Amarynceus,  for  he 
was  struck  on  the  right  leg  near  the  ancle,  by  a  rugg-ed 

520  stone,  cast  from  the  hand ;  but  Pirus,  the  son  of  Imbrasus, 
leader  of  the  Thracian  warriors,  who  had  come  from  jEnos, 
threw  it ;  and  the  destructive  stone  quite  shivered  both  the 
tendons  and  bones,  and  he  fell  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
stretching  forth  both  his  hands  to  his  beloved  companions, 
while  he  was  breathing  out  his  soul.     But  Pirus,  who  had 

S25  struck  him,  rushed  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  with  his 
spear  on  the  navel,  and  all  the  bowels  gushed  out  on  the 
ground,  and  darkness  covered  his  eyes. 

But  him  again  Thoas,  the  iEtolian,  struck  with  his  spear, 
in  the  breast,  above  the  pap,  as  he  was  rushing  on,  and  the 

530  brazen  point  was  fixed  in  his  lungs.  Then  Thoas  advanced 
close  to  him,  and  plucked  the  mighty  spear  from  his 
breast ; — then  he  drew  his  sharp  sword,  with  which  he  struck 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
life.  But  he  did  not  strip  oiF  his  armour,  for  his  com- 
panions stood  around  him, — the  Thracians,  of  the  knotted 
hair,  holding  long  spears  in  their  hands,  who  drove  him 

-335  from  them,  mighty  as  he  was,  and  brave  and  illustrious,  and 
he  was  rej)ulsed  by  force  and  retreated.  Thus  these  two 
leaders,  the  one  of  the  Thracians,  the  other  of  the  brazen- 


525.  uvTu,  per  Apocopen  for  ovraae,  3  sing.  1  aor.  ind.  act. 
from  ovTui^oj,  ovTaau).  Concerning  the  difference  between  ovraaai 
and  ftaXtiv,  Clarke  quotes  from  the  Scholiast  on  Eurip.  Hipp. 
684.  'Oi  veiOTEfJOi  ovk  itraaL  rrjv  Ciacpopav  tov  Ovratrat  Kai  BaXtlv. 
'Ofirjpoc  oe  OvTuaai  fiev  to  ek  \(.LpOQ  Kai  eK  rov  avveyyvQ  Tpuxrai,  Ba- 
Xeiv  C£  TO  Troppwdev.     This  difference  is  clearly  marked  in  v.  540. 
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coated  Epoans,  lay  extcMidod  in  the  dust  beside  each  other ; 
and  many  otliers  were  shiin  aroiuul  them. 

Then  no  man  being-  present  could  reprelicnd  the  action, 
whoever  might  look  around  him  in  the  midst,  unhurt  and  540 
unwovmded  by  the  sharp-pointed  brass, — and  shoidd  Mi- 
nerva, taking  him  by  the  hand,  conduct  him,  and  ward  off 
the  violence  of  the  darts;  for  many  of  the  Trojans  and 
Greeks  were  on  that  day  stretched  prostrate  beside  each 
other  in  the  dust. 


539.  tyda  kej/  ovketi,  i:.  t.  X.  It  was  an  old  superstition, 
that  this  fourth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  being  laid  under  the  head,  was 
a  cure  for  the  Quartan  ague.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  a  celebrated 
physician  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Gordian,  and  preceptor  to 
that  Emperor,  gravely  prescribed  it  among  other  receipts  in  his 
medicinal  precepts  :  Praec.  50.  McBonice  Iliados  quartum  suppone 
timenti.    Pope. 


THE 

ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 


BOOK  V. 


THE    ARGUMKNT. 


Diomede,  assisted  by  Minerva,  scatters  the  wildest  havoc  among 
the  Trojans. — -Pandarus  is  killed, — and  iEneas  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  for  the  assistance  of  Venus, — who, 
as  she  is  rescuing  her  son,  is  herself  wounded  by  Diomede. — 
Mars  rallies  the  Trojans,  and  enables  Hector  to  make  a 
powerful  stand. — Minerva  incites  Diomede  against  Mars, — who 
is  wounded  and  compelled  to  repair  to  heaven  in  the  most 
dreadful  agonies. 

The  first  battle  continues  throughout  this  Book.  The  scene  lies, 
as  before,  in  the  fields  before  Troy. 

Then  Pallas  Minerva  bestowed  strength  and  courage  upon 
Diomede  the  son  of  Tydeus,  that  he  might  become  con- 
spicuous among  all  the  Greeks,  and  obtain  distinguished 
glory.  She  caused  unwearied  fire  to  blaze  from  his  helmet 
and  shield,  like  to  an  autumnal  star,  which  shines  with  the  5 
greatest  splendour  when  washed  by  the  ocean  ; — such  fire 
she  caused  to  blaze  from  his  head  and  his  shoidders,  and 
impelled  him  to  the  midst,  where  the  greatest  numbers 
were  in  confusion. 

4.  ^ai£  01  £(c  KopvdoQ,  K.  T.  X.  Virgil  has  often  imitated  this 
beautifid  simile  :  Ardct  ajtcx  capit'i,  cristlsquc  a  vcrtice  Jlamma 
Funditur,  cl  vastos  umbo  vomit  aioTiis  igncs;  Noii  scats  ac  liijuida 
si  quando  node  comctcv  Sanguinci  liigubre  riibcnt,  nut  Sirius  ardor y 
8fc.  Mn.  X.  270.  Vid.  also  iEn.  VHI.  G20.  lEu.  IX.  732,  kc. 
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There   was   among   the  Trojans,  one  Dares,  wealthy, 

10  blameless,  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  and  he  had  two  sons, 
Phegeus  and  Ida^us,  well-skilled  in  every  combat.  These, 
removed  from  their  companions,  came  against  Diomede, 
the  two  indeed  from  chariots,  but  he  on  foot,  pushed  on 
the  fight   on  the  ground.      And   when  they  were   now 

15  approaching  near  to  one  another,  Phegeus  then  first  hurled 
his  long  spear,  and  the  point  of  the  lance  glided  over  the 
left  shoulder  of  the  son  of  Tydeus,  nor  did  it  wound  him ; 
and  next  the  son  of  Tydeus  made  an  attack  with  his  brazen 
spear,  nor  did  the  dart  fly  in  vain  from  his  hand,  but  he 
struck  him  upon  the  breast  between  the  paps,  and  thrust 

20  him  down  from  his  chariot ;  and  Idaeus  leaped  down, 
having  left  his  beauteous  car,  nor  did  he  venture  to  protect 
his  slaughtered  brother ;  nor  would  he  have  himself  escaped 
black  death,  had  not  Vulcan  snatched  him  away,  and  hav- 
ing enveloped  him  in  darkness,  preserved  him,  that  the  old 

25  man  migfht  not  have  unming-led  sorrow.  But  the  son  of 
the  magnanimous  Tydeus  leading  off  the  horses,  gave  them 
to  his  companions  to  conduct  to  the  hollow  ships.  And 
when  the  magnanimous  Trojans  saw  the  sons  of  Dares,  the 
one  flying,  and  the  other  slain  by  his  chariot,  the  mind  of 
all    was  disturbed.     But  the   blue-eyed  Minerva,   taking 

3^  hold  of  impetuous  Mars  by  the  hand,  addressed  him  with 
these  words : 

"  Mars,  Mars,  destroyer  of  men,  polluted  with  slaughter, 
overthrower  of  cities,  shall  we  not  leave  the  Trojans  and 
the  Greeks  to  fight,  to  whomsoever  father  Jove  may  give 
glory,  whilst  we  two  depart  and  avoid  the  anger  of  Jove?" 

35  Having  thus  spoken,  she  led  impetuous  Mars  from  the 
battle,  and  caused  him  then  to  sit  upon  the  high-banked 
Scamander.     But  the   Greeks  put  the  Trojans  to  flight. 


36.    rjloivTi,  from  rfiotig,  ripas  habens,  derived  from  jjVtoiv,  ripa, 
and  not  from  lov,  a  violet. 
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and  each  of  the  generals  sUmv  a  num.  First  Agamemnon, 
king-  of  men,  hurled  from  his  chariot,  the  mighty  Odius, 
general  of  the  Halizonians,  for  he  thrust  his  spear  into  his  40 
back,  between  the  shoulders,  as  he  was  first  turned  to  flight, 
and  drove  it  through  his  breast;  and  he  gave  a  crash,  as 
he  fell,  and  his  armour  rang  around  him. 

Then  Idomeneus  slew  Phsstus,  the  son  of  Borus  the 
Miconian,  who  had  come  from  fertile  Tame.  Ilim  Ido- 
meneus, renowned  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  wounded  through  45 
the  right  shoulder  with  his  long  lance,  as  he  was  mounting 
his  chariot,  and  he  fell  from  his  car,  and  horrible  darkness 
came  upon  him,  and  the  attendants  of  Idomeneus  plundered 
him. 

But  Scamandrius,  the  son  of  Strophius,  skilful  in  hunt- 
ing, Menelaus,  the  son  of   Atreus,  slew  with  his  sharp-  50 
pointed  spear, — an  eminent  hunter,  for  Diana  herself  had 
taught  him,  to  shoot  every  kind  of  wild  beasts  that  the 
forest  supports  on  the  moimtains.     But  Diana,  delighting 
in  arrows,  availed  him  not  then,  nor  his  skill  in  shooting 
from  a  distance,  in  which  he  had  been  before  instructed, 
but  Menelaus,  the  son  of  Atreus,  renowned  in  the  use  of 
the  spear,  wounded  him,  as  he  was  flying  before  him,  with  55 
his  lance,  in  the  back  between  his  shoulders,  and  drove  it 
through   his  breast,  and  he  fell  down  headlong  and  his 
armour  rang  around  him. 

But  Meriones  slew  Phereclus,  the  son  of  the  artist  Ilar- 
monides,  who  knew  how  to  fabricate  all  manner  of  curious  60 
things  with  his  hands,  for  Pallas  3Iinerva  exceedingly  loved 
him ; — who  also  had  formed,  for  Alexander,  the  equal  ships, 
the  exordia  of  evil,  which  were  a  ruin  to  all  the  Trojans 
and  to  himself,  because  he  understood  not  the  oracles  of 

53.  to)(eatpa,  sagittis-gaudens,  from  log,  an  arrow,  and  x^'P***} 
to  rejoice,  or  according  to  others,  from  log,  sagitta,  and  yt(jj,J'undot 
and  hence  to  be  rendered,  the  discharger  of  arrows. 

Gt.  Bea(paToc  for  deoiparoc,  from  6eoc  and  ^oroc,  that  wliich 
is  spoken  by  God.  Qecr^ara  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  ren- 
dered 


no 

65  the  gods.  Him,  Meriones,  when  he  had  overtaken  him  in 
the  pursuit,  struck  on  the  right  buttock,  and  the  point  oj' 
the  spear  penetrated  under  tlie  bone  by  the  bladder,  right 
through  to  the  opposite  side,  and,  groaning,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  death  enveloped  him. 

Then  Meges  slew  Pedseus,  the  son  of  Antenor,   who 

70  was  a  bastard  indeed,  but  whom  the  noble  Theano,  gratify- 
ing her  husband,  nourished  with  the  same  care  as  her  own 
beloved  children.  Him  the  son  of  Phyleus,  renowned  in 
the  use  of  the  spear,  when  he  came  close  to  him,  struck  on 
the  back  of  the  head  with  his  sharp-pointed  lance,  and  the 
brazen  point  pierced  right  through  by  the  teeth  under  the 

75  tongue,  and  he  tumbled  in  the  dust,  and  seized  the  frigid 
brass  with  his  teeth. 

Then  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Eva^mon,  sleiv  the  noble 
Hypsenor,  the  son  of  the  magnanimous  Dolopion,  who  had 
been  made  priest  of  Scamander,  and  who  was  honoured  by 
the  people  like  a  god.     Him  then,  as  he  was  flying  before 

ao  him,  Eurypylus,  the  illustrious  son  of  Evaemon,  making  a 
rush  upon  him  with  his  sword,  struck  on  the  shoulder,  in 
the  midst  of  his  course,  and  cut  off  his  heavy  arm ;  but  the 
bloodv  hand  fell  on  the  plain,  whilst  black  death  and  re- 
lentless fate  seized  his  eyes.  Thus  did  they  toil  in  the  ruth- 
less battle. 

»5  But  as  for  the  son  of  Tydeus,  you  coidd  not  discern  to 
which  party  he  belonged,  whether  he  fought  with  the  Tro- 
jans or  with  the  Greeks,  for  he  furiously  raged  along  the 

dercd,  the  counsels  or  n'lll  of  the  gods.  It  is  evident  however,  that 
Horner  used  it  in  some  dererminate  sense,  as  designs,  decrees,  Bcc. 
witliout  any  reference  to  its  etymological  derivation,  for  otherwise 
there  would  be  some  tautology  in  connecting  it  with  dtiov. 

83.  TTopcpvpeoc  Oavaroc,  black  death.  Trop(j)vp£OQ  is  not  properly 
purple,  but  a  mixture  of  purple  and  black,  from  7rop0vpw,  com- 
misceo,  and  that  from  </jupw,  misceo,  l)y  a  reduplication  similar  to 
KaWdivELv,  which  is  derived  from  (caWjj,  Jlos,  vet  animal,  quo 
tingilur  purpura. 
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plain,  like  an  uverflouino-  wiiiliy  lorivnt,  wliicli  rajudh 
rolling- on,  scatters  the  bridges,  arul  which  even  the  forlilied 
bridges  cannot  restrain,  nor  the  fences  of  blooming  fields  Uo 
withstand,  suddenly  coming  on,  when  the  rain  of  Jove 
has  swollen  its  flood,  and  many  beauteous  works  of  youth 
are  overwhelmed  by  it; — thus  were  the  close  phalanxes 
of  the  Trojans  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  son  of  Tydeus, 
nor  did  they  abide  him,  although  being  numerous. 

But  when  the  illustrious  son  of  Lycaon  perceived  him  05 
furiously  raging  along  the  plain,  and  routing  in  confusion 
the  phalanxes  before  him,  he  forthwith  bent  his  crooked 
bow  against  the  son  of  Tydeus,  and  woinided  him  as  he  was 
rushing  on,  striking  the  cavity  of  the  corslet  upon  the  right 
shoulder,  and  the  bitter  arrow  penetrated  through  and 
pierced  into  the  opposite  side,  and  the  corslet  was  stained  10(^ 
with  blood; — and  upon  this  the  illustrious  son  of  Lycaon 
loudly  shouted : 

"  Push  on,  magnanimous  Trojans,  spurrers  of  horses, 
for  the  most  valiant  of  the  Greeks  is  wounded,  nor  do  1 
im<to;ine  that  he  will  lonjj  endure  the  direful  arrow,  if,  of 
a  truth,  the  king,  the  son  of  Jove  impelled  me  departing 
from  Lycia."  lor. 

Thus  he  spake,  boasting,  but  the  swift  arrow  did  not 
slay  him,  but  having  retreated,  he  stood  before  his  horses 
and  chariot,  and  a(hiressed  Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Capaneus : 

"  Hasten,  most  friendly  son  of  Capaneus,  descend  from 
the  chariot,  that  thou  mayst  draw  the  bitter  arrow  from  my 
shoulder."  1  lo 

Thus  he  spake,  and  Sthenelus  leaped  from  the  chariot 
unto  the  ground,  and  standing  beside  him,  he  drew  from 
his  shoulder  the  swift  arrow,  being  driven  right  through  it. 
and  the  blood  spouted  forth  through  the  flexible  corslet. 

113.  arpETTTOio,  Jiexible,  from  arpecfuo,  to  Uvial.  The  word 
Xtrwj',  here  translated  corsfct,  means  properly  an  undcr-garmcnt, 

dcriviHi 
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Then  DioiiKHlc  strenuous  in  tlie  shout   of   war,   prayed ; 

115         "Hear  me,  invincible  daughter  of  a3gis-bearing  Jove,  - 
if  ever  with  benevolent  intentions  thou  didst  stand  by  me 
and  my  father  in  glowing  battle, — now  also  favour  me,  O 
Minerva ;    and  grant  that  I  may  approach  within  spear^s 
length  and  slay  that  man,  who  preventing  me,  wounded 

120  me,  and  boasts  and  imagines,  that  I  shall  not  long  behold 
the  splendid  light  of  the  sun." 

Thus  praying  he  spake,  and  Pallas  Minerva  heard  him, 
and  she  made  his  limbs  nimble,  his  feet  and  his  hands 
above,  and  standing  nigh  she  uttered  these  winged 
words : 

"  Taking  courage  now,  O  Diomede,  fight  against  the 

125  Trojans,  for  I  have  placed  in  thy  breast  the  intrepid 
paternal  strength,  which  Tydeus,  the  shield-shaking-  knight 
possessed.  I  have  likewise  removed  from  thy  eyes  the 
mist  which  before  was  upon  them,  that  thou  mayst  clearly 
discern  both  god  and  man ;  wherefore  now,  if  perchance, 

130  a  god  comes  hither  trying  thee,  do  not  thou  fight  against 
the  other  immortal  gods, — but  if  Venus,  daughter  of  Jove, 
come  into  the  battle,  wound  her  with  thy  sharp-pointed 
brazen  lance." 

The  blue-eyed  Minerva,  having  thus  spoken,  departed. 


derived  from  die  3.  sing.  perf.  pass.  KsxvTai,  from  x^w,  to  pour. 
It  was  generally  made  of  linen,  and  sometimes  of  wool.  In  /3.  42, 
we  find  Agamemnon,  when  rising  from  liis  bed,  where,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  ancients  he  lay  naked,  first  putting  on  his 
XiTwv,  and  then  throwing  over  it  his  ^apoe,  or  outer  garment ; 
and  these  two  were  the  only  articles  of  apparel  which  he  wore. 
Women  wore  an  under  vest,  called  odovrj,  instead  of  the  X"''^''? 
S.  595.  and  for  the  (papog  they  wore  the  -KtirkoQ,  which  was  a  loose 
o-arment.  The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Trojans,  e.  180.  p.  485.  the 
Cretans,  v.  255.  Boeotians,  o.  330,  are  called  x"^'^"X"'^''^5  5  hut 
this  expression  is  probably  taken  metaphorically,  and  means  that 
their  bodies  were  covered  with  brass  in  the  same  way  as  they 
were  enrol)ed  with  the  x'7-wvtc.  x"^'^''^X"''^*'  seems  to  be  syno- 
nymous with  yiikKEoBMctriL,. 
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nul  llu>  son  oi'  Tvdciis  rotiirnin"'  a<»ain,  was  ini!i<»-Io(l  with  13.> 
the  foreinost  warriors.  And  althoiiiih  before  ea^er  in  liis 
mind  to  fight  with  the  Trojans,  then  indeed  three  times  the 
streng-th  seized  him,  like  a  lion,  which  a  shepherd  in  the 
Held  has  slightlv  wounded  among  the  fleecy  flocks,  as  he 
was  lcaj)ing  over  the  fold,  and  killed  him  not,  but  roused 
his  furv,  and  now  no  longer  repels  him,  but  shrinks  back  140 
by  the  stalls,  whilst  the  abandoned  sheep  are  put  to  flight; — 
these  indeed  are  strewed  in  heaps  one  upon  another,  but  he 
nimbly  leaps  out  of  the  lofty  fold;  thus  agile  was  the 
valiant  Diomede  mingled  with  the  Trojans. 

Then  he  slew  Astvnoiis,  and  Hypenor,  shepherd  of  the 
people,  wounding  the  one  above  the  pap  with  his  brazen  14.") 
spear,  but  the  other  he  struck  with  his  mighty  sword  upon 
the  collar-bone,  near  the  shoulder,  and  cut  off  the  shoulder 
from  the  neck  and  from  the  back.  These  indeed  he 
quitted,  but  .attacked  Abas  and  Polyidus,  the  sons  of 
Eurydamas,  an  aged  interpreter  of  dreams,  to  whom, 
when  departing-,  the  old  man  had  not  interpreted  their  1.50 
dreams,  but  the  valiant  Diomede  spoiled  them  of  their 
arms  when  slain.  He  then  went  against  Xanthus  and  Thoon, 
the  sons  of  Plurnops,  both  begotten  when  he  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  he  was  worn  down  with  sorrowful  old 
age,  imd  had  begotten  no  other  sons,  whom  he  might  leave 
to  enjoy  his  possessions.  These  then  he  slew  and  snatched  l-'io 
away  their  life  from  both,  but  left  lamentations  and  doleful 
cares  to  their  father,  since  he  received  them  not  returnino- 


140.  AXXa  KUTCi  GTudfiovc  cvETUi,  Some  refer  ^verui  to  (lie 
shepherd,  and  translate  it,  he  hides  himself  amotig  the  folds ;  otlicrs 
refer  it  to  the  lion,  and  render  it,  he  enters  into  the  folds.  The 
Scholiast  also  refers  (poj^e'irai  to  the  shepherd,  who  is  said,  to  be 
afraid  of  the  deserted  jilaees,  ttjv  £pi)^uav  (polhltrOai.    . 

141.  ay\^L(TT'iuai,  one  close  to  another,  from  uyy^i,  propc,  and 
taravni,  to  stand. 

150.    ovK  must  be  referred  to  (Kpiraro,  and  not  to  fp^nptvoiQ. 
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ulive  fioni  the  buttle;    and  the  next  relations  divided   his 
heritaofe. 

Then  he  seized  two  sons  of  tlie  Dardan  Priam,  being 

100  both  in  one  chariot,  Echemon  and  Chromius;  and  as 
a  lion,  springing  among  cattle,  breaks  off  the  neck  of  a 
heifer  or  an  ox,  while  feeding  upon  shrubs, — thus  the  son 
of  Tydeus  hurled  them  both  grievously  against  their  will 
from  the  chariot,  and  then  spoiled  them  of  their  armour  ; 

165  but  the  horses  he  gave  to  his  companions  to  drive  to  the 
ships. 

But  him  iEneas  perceived  routing  the  ranks  of  men, 
and  he  advanced  through  the  battle  and  the  din  of  spears, 
seeking  the  godlike  Pandarus,  if  he  might  any  where  find 

170  him.  He  found  the  valiant  and  illustrious  son  of  Lycaon, 
and  stood  before  him,  and  spake  these  words  in  his 
presence : 

"  Pandarus,  where  is  thy  bow,  thy  winged  arrows,  and 
thy  glory  1 — in  which  no  one  here  contends  with  thee,  nor 
does  any  in  Lycia  boast  that  he  is  superior  to  thee.  But 
come,  lifting  up  thy  hands  to  Jove,  shoot  an  arrow  at  this 

175  man,  whoever  he  may  he  that  conquers,  and  hath  caused 
many  evils  to  the  Trojans,  since  he  has  relaxed  the  limbs  of 
many  and  brave  warriors; — unless  indeed  he  be  some  god, 
indignant  with  the  Trojans,  and  raging  for  neglect  of 
sacrifices ;  and  the  anger  of  a  god  is  severe." 

But   him   the    renowned    son  of    Lycaon  addressed: 

180  "  Jineas,  counsellor  of  the  brazen-coated  Trojans,  I  liken 
this  man  in  every  respect  to  the  warlike  son  of  Tydeus, 
recognizing  him  by  the  shield  and  oblong  helmet,  and 
seeing  his  horses ;   but  I  know  not  certainly  whether  he  be 


1.58.  ■XTjpwffTai.  Schol.  Villois.  ol  tov  xrjpov  oikov  liave^ofxtvoi 
Kkrjpoyofioi,  those'  who  inherit  and  distribute  among  themselves  the 
possessions  of  one  that  dies  without  an  heir.  Compare  Hesiod. 
Theog.  607,  and  Find.  Olymp.  X.  106. 
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a  god.  But  iftliis  be  the  man,  whom  1  mention,  tlie  war- 
like son  of  Tydeus,  lie  does  not  pel  Ibrm  these  thin^^s  in  his  185 
fury  without  the  assistance  of  a  god,  but  some  one;  of  the 
immortals  stands  nigh  him,  involved,  Jis  to  hisslioidders,  in  a 
cloud,  who  hath  averted  from  him  to  anotiier  direction  the 
swift- Hying  arrow;  for  already  have  I  shot  at  him  an  arrow 
and  struck  him  on  the  right  shoulder,  quite  through  his 
hollow  corslet ;  and  1  imagined  that  I  would  send  him  be-  190 
fore  his  time  into  Hades, — but  after  all  1  have  not  killed  him, 
— surely  some  god  is  angry.  But  my  horses  are  not  present, 
nor  my  chariot  which  I  might  ascend ;  but  elsewhere,  in  the 
halls  of  Lycaon,  are  eleven  beautiful  chariots,  new  ly  com- 
pacted and  lately  made,  and  awnings  are  spread  around 
them,  and  beside  each  of  them  stand  two  yoked  horses,  IDJ 
eating  white  barley  and  oats.  Of  a  truth,  the  aged  warrior 
Lycaon,  in  his  well-built  j)alace,  gave  me  very  many 
charges  when  setting  out ;  he  connnanded  me,  mounted 
upon  my  horses  and  chariots  to  lead  the  Trojans  into  dire- 
ful battles.  But  1  did  not  obe> ,  which  truly  would  have  200 
been  far  better,  sparing  my  horses,  lest  having  been  ac- 
customed to  eat  largely,  they  should  be  in  want  of  fodder, 
as  the  men  were  shut  up  in  the  citij.  Thus  I  left  them, 
and  came  on  foot  to  Ilium,  relying  on  my  bows,  whicii 
however  were  not  about  to  avail  me;  for  already  have  205 
I  shot  an  arrow  at  two  chiefs,  the  son  of  Tydeus  and  the 
son  of  Atreus,  and  striking  them,  have  drawn  real  blood 


185.  ov\  by  avevQe  deov.  Compare  vers.  1.  and  o.  2G3. 
fi.  465.  &c.  and  Virg.  /En.  II.  777.  Non  hcec  sme  num'inc  Divum 
eveniunt. 

186.  vecpeXt]  ftXr/ynEvocw/uouc,  so  Horat.  Carni.Hb.  I. Oil.  II.  ol. 
Nube  candcntes  humeros  amictus. 

196.    K-pI,  by  Apocope  for  Kplyivov,  barley. 

202.  iTVTTdyv  (j)eicofieyo^.  Eustathius  supposes  that  Pandarus 
left  his  horses  beliind,  through  parsimony,  but  most  probably  it 
was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provender  in  a  besieged 
city. 
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from  botli,  but  have  irritated  them  tlie  more.     For  an  evil 

-10  fate  therefore  did  1  take  the  crooked  bow  from  the  peg  on 
tliat  day,  when  I  led  the  Trojans  to  lovely  Ilium,  bringing 
delight  to  noble  Hector.  But  if  ever  I  shall  return  and 
behold  with  my  eyes,  my  paternal  land,  my  wife,  and  my 
large  and  lofty  mansion,  then  may  immediately  a  foreign 
man  cut  off  my  head,  if  I  do  not  break  these  bows  with  my 

215  hands,  and  throw  them  into  the  blazing  fire,— for  they  are 
useless  attendants  to  me." 

But  iEneas,  general  of  the  Trojans,  addressed  him  in 
return :  "  Do  not  speak  thus,  for  it  shall  not  otherwise 
happen,   before  we  two,  going  with  horses  and  chariots 

220  against  this  man,  be  tried  in  arms.  But  come,  mount  my 
chariot,  that  thou  mayst  see  of  what  description  Trojan 
horses  are,  being  trained  speedily  to  pursue  in  different 
directions  over  the  plain,  and  to  fly, — and  which  also  will 

225  carry  us  safe  to  the  city,  should  Jove  again  bestow  glory 
on  Diomede  the  son  of  Tydeus.  But  come,  receive  now 
the  whip  and  the  splendid  reins,  and  I  will  dismount  from 
the  horses  that  I  may  fight ;  or  do  thou  meet  this  man  and 
the  horses  will  be  my  care." 

Again  the  renowned  son  of  Lycaon  addressed  him  in 

230  return  :  "  ^neas,  do  thou  hold  the  reins  thyself  and  thy 
own  horses;  they  will  draw  the  crooked  chariot  better 
imder  their  accustomed  charioteer,  if  again  we  must  fly 
the  son  of  Tydeus,  lest,  being  afraid,  they  grow  restive, 


215.  (fjueivb)  £v  TTvpi  Oeitjv,  k.  t.  \.  Pandarus  is  enraged  with 
his  bow  ;  so  Thamysis,  who  is  mentioned  ft.  595.  was  in  a  passion 
with  his  lyre,  and  Xerxes  inflicted  stripes  upon  the  Hellespont. 
Opyil^ofJLiBa  /cat  Tro\tp.ioir,  kcu  (j)i\oi£,  kui  tekvoiq,  icai  yvyevffi,  kcu 
BeoiQ  VT]  Ata,  Kia  Uripioir,  kui  u\pv)(oiQ  aeveatp.  Vid.  Plut.  De  Ira 
C'ohib. 

233.  narrjaeTOP,  from  fxarau),  segnitcr  ago,  dcliberando  quasi 
semper  et  rjiicerendo  an  el  quid  agendum  sit ;  from  the  adverb 
finTTjv,  qua^rendo  operose  el  cupide,  sed  frtistra.  So  Terence,  moves 
quidem,  sed  non  promoves. 
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5Ui(l  should  not  l)e  willino-  lo  bear  us  otViVoni  ilie  battle, 
longiiitr  for  thy  voice,  when  the  son  of  the  niagiianinious  230 
Tydeus  springing  upon  us,  might  kill  us  ourselves,  and 
drive  away  the  solid-hoofed  horses; — but  do  thou  drive 
thy  chariot  thyself  and  thy  own  horses,  and  1  will  receive 
him,  as  he  advances,  with  my  sharp-pointed  lance." 

Then  having  thus  spoken,  and  mounted  the  variegated 
chariot,  they  directed  the  swift  horses  in  a  furious  galIo[)  o  10 
against  the  son  of  Tydeus; — whom  Sthenelus,  the  renown- 
ed son  of  Capaneus,  perceived,  and  immediately  addressed 
the  son  of  Tydeus  with  these  winged  words  : 

"  Diomede,  son  of  Tydeus,  most  dear  to  my  soid,  I 
[)erceive  two  valiant  warriors  possessing  immense  strength,  24.3 
eager  to  fight  with  thee, — the  one,  Pandarus,  well-skilled 
in  the  use  of  bows,  who  boasts  that  he  is  the  son  of  Lycaon, 
the  other,  yEneas,  boasts  that  he  was  born  the  son  of  the 

240.  (.fifxt^aajT.  For  Ejij-itfiawTt,  impetu  concltati,  referring 
to  iEneas  and  Pandarus.  Some  take  it  for  e^ifXEfiaioTi,  and  refer 
it  to  TvhiL^i),  to  whom  the  same  epithet  is  applied  above,  v.  143. 
But  the  t  of  the  dative  case  ought  never  to  be  elided ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  better  to  admit  the  confusion  of  the  dual  and  plural 
numbers  than  violate  this  grammatical  canon.  Besides,  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  joining  participles  of  the  dual  and  jilural  numbers 
with  two  persons,  since  they  are  in  fact  bodi  of  the  dual  and  the 
plural  number.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  above  rule  is 
overlooked  in  the  Iliad:  In  II.  />:.  277.  fero  opyid\  Melius  fiiissct 
Oi  prodnctum  ante  Ot).  Scepe  hujuimvdi  loeis  tla  sueeurrcndum  est, 
lit  casum  quartuvi  ptositum  a  poeta  cxistimes.  In  11.  e.  5.  pvcla 
cecinerat : 


a(TT£p\   OTTOJpiVIO  fVCtXtyKtOJ',  /.'.   T.   X. 

Beck.  Acta  Semln.  II.  p.  411. 

aartp  is  put  for  aanpa,  in  apposition  with  ttS/j,  and  another 
aartpi  is  understood  to  which  07rwp<vw  is  to  be  rcterred.  Perhaps 
in  K.  277.  we  might  read  : 

^atpe  CE  Tovpvdh  y  Ocvgevc,  k.  t.  X. 

243.    Ej-iio  Kf.-)((ipL(T^tv(.  Ovpf.  So  Virg.  /En.  XII.  1  12.   animo 
gratissima  nostro. 

245.    Iv  for  Ira,  jorlitudinem,  from  «c,  a  nerve  or  fibre,  ant- 
XeOpoy,  from  «  intcns.  and  ne\e6pov,   an  acre.    Schol.  afitrpor, 

TTOXX;/!'. 
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luagnaniinoiis   Anchises,   and  his  inotlicr  is  Venus,     Bui 
come,  I  beseech  thee,  let  us  retreat  in  the  cliariot,  nor  do 

250  thou  tluis  furiously  bear  along  among  the  foremost  fighters, 
lest  thou  lose  thy  beloved  life." 

But  him  the  valiant  Diomede  with  a  stern  look  ad- 
dressed :  "  Do  not  urge  me  to  flight,  since  1  do  not  imagine 
that  thou  wilt  persuade  me,  for  it  is  not  decorous  for  me  to 

2do  fight  flying,  or  to  tremble,  as  yet  my  strength  is  entire.  It 
grieves  me  to  mount  my  horses,  but  even  thus  will  I  go 
against  them, — Pallas  JMinerva  allows  me  not  to  fear.  But 
both  of  these  their  swift  horses  shall  not  carry  away  from 
us,  if  even  one  should  escape.    And  I  will  tell  thee  another 

260  thing,  and  do  thou  lay  it  to  thy  consideration :  if  the  all- 
wise  Minerva  shall  grant  me  the  glory  of  killing  both,  do 
thou  fasten  these  swift  horses  here,  suspending  the  reins 
from  the  ring,  and  rush  on  mindful  of  the  horses  of  iEneas, 
and  drive  them  from  the  Trojans  to  the  well-booted  Greeks. 


262.  e'i,  avTvyoe  i]via  Teivag.  The  avrv'^  was  properly  any 
external  rim  or  border,  as  the  circi'mference  of  a  wheel  or  any 
other  round  object.  It  is  however,  most  generally  applied  to 
a  harp,  a  shield,  a  jmrt  of  the  chariot,  and  the  horizofi,  or  the  line 
that  divides  the  celestial  hemispheres.  In  Eurip.  Hipp.  1135,  we 
have  Movaa  auiryog  vir  avTvyi  ^o^odv,  and  in  <f.  118.  avrv^,  j/ 
Trvfiari]  arrTrtcof.  The  chariot  consisted  of  a  circular  bottom,  laid 
upon  the  wheels,  and  in  front  of  it,  a  sort  of  semi-circular  pali- 
sade raised  up,  either  for  a  defence  of  the  warrior,  or  to  prevent 
liis  falling  ;  this  was  called  avTv^,  from  apT£\eiv,  contra  niti. 
Sometimes  there  was  an  avrv'^  behind  also,  as  in  the  cliariot  of 
Juno,  which  is  described  below  in  v.  722.  et  seqq.  The  technical 
terms  still  remaining  in  Astronomy,  might  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  ancient  philosophers  made  their  first  observations  in  that 
science  from  this  simple  construction  of  a  chariot.  It  is  probable 
that  they  compared  the  earth,  which  they  considered  a  flat  cir- 
cular extent,  to  the  bottom  of  a  chariot,  and  then  they  would 
naturally  apply  the  term  avrv^  to  that  part  of  the  sky  which 
surroimds  its  extreme  boundary.  In  the  same  manner  we  have 
ovfxivov  a'^tjjy,  call  axis,  which  was  a  pole  in  this  metaphoric 
cliariot,  passing  through  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  tenninated 

at 
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For  tliey  arc  ol'  tliut  breed  wliicli  the  far-soiiiidiuo-  Jove  2G.'> 
gave  to  Tros  as  a  price  for  his  sou  (jJauyniede,  siiiee  tlie\ 
are  the  best  of  horses,  as  manv  as  are  under  Aurora  and 
tlie  Sun.  Anchises,  kino-  of  men,  stole  from  this  l)reed, 
by  o-etting  mares  covered  hy  them  without  the  knowledo^e 
of  Laomedon ;  from  whose  otlspring,  six  were  foaled  for  him  270 
in  his  halls, — four  of  which  he  retained  himself,  and  fattened 
in  his  stable,  but  these  two  he  g'ave  to  ^Eneas,  beini^  trained 
for  the  flight  and  pursuit  of  war.  If  by  chance  we  should 
take  these,  we  should  gain  great  glory." 

Thus  they  were  addressing  such  conversation  to  one 
another,  when  the  two  hastily  apj)roached  near,  galloping  27.'> 
their  swift  horses,  jmd  him  first  tlie  renowned  son  of  Lvcaon 
addressed : 

"Thou  gallant-souled,   warlike  son  of  the  illustrious* 


at  the  points  where  the  avruyec,  or  two  semi-circular  arclies  ot" 
the  horizon  met  one  another.  The  succession  of  day  and  night 
would  moreover  naturally  lead  these  primeval  Philosophers  to 
conceive  an  idea  of  motion  in  the  planetary  system  ;  and  as  the 
earth  formed  the  body  of  their  chariot,  we  may  infer  with  con- 
siderable certainty,  that  they  had  some  notion  of  its  diurnal  rotation. 
Having  a  knowledge,  by  tradition,  of  the  creation  of  die  world, 
and  that  light  succeeded  darkness,  they  would  of  course,  make 
their  chariot  commence  its  journey  from  West  to  East,  or  from 
that  part  of  the  heavens  where  darkness  began  to  appear,  towards 
that  part  where  they  first  perceived  the  dawn  of  light.  According 
to  this  disposition,  the  uvtvl,  in  front  must  have  been  directed 
towards  the  East,  and  the  corresponding  avrvl  behind,  must  have 
faced  the  West,  whilst  the  ends  of  the  a^wj'  were  terminated  in 
the  other  rectangular  diametrical  points,  North  and  South  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  we  hear  of  the  North  and  South  pole, 
rather  than  the  East  and  West  pole.  Probably  it  is  owing  to  our 
want  of  historical  information,  that  die  Modern  Astronomy  exults 
so  much  in  her  progress  beyond  the  simple  notions  of  the  antients. 
These  are  however  conjectures  of  our  own,  which  every  body  is 
at  liberty  to  reject.  The  ancient  Pythagorean  Philosophers  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  modern  Copernican  System.  Vid. 
Aristot.  Mcteorol.  lib.  I.  cap.  G.  Plutarch.  De  Plant.  Philosoph. 
lib.  III.  capp.  2.  13.  30.  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Nen- 
ton's  Discoveries,  Book  I.  Chap.  2.  3. 
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Tydcus,  of  a  truth,  the  swift  weapon,  the  bitter  arrow  slew 
thee  not,  hut  now  again  i  will  try  with  my  spear,  whether 
I  may  succeed." 

2H0  He  said,  and  brandishing  his  long  spear,  he  hurled  it, 
and  struck  against  the  shield  of  the  son  of  Tydeus,  and 
penetrating  right  through  it,  the  brazen  point  was  driven 
to  the  corslet ;  and  upon  this,  the  renowned  son  of  Lycaon 
shouted  loud: 

"  Thou  art  wounded  right  through  the  flank,  nor  do  I 

285  imagine  that  thou  wilt  long  endure  it,  and  to  me  thou  hast 
given  great  glory." 

But  the  valiant  Diomede,  unalarmed,  replied:  "  Thou 
hast  missed,  nor  hast  thou  gained  thine  object ;  but  I  do 
not  conceive  that  you  two  will  cease,  before  one  of  you  af 
least  shall  fall  and  satiate  with  his  blood  the  invincible 
warrior  Mars." 

290  Having  thus  spoken,  he  hurled,  and  Minerva  directed 
the  dart  to  the  nose,  near  the  eye,  and  drove  it  through  the 
white  teeth ;  and  the  rigid  brass  cut  off  the  extremity  of 
his  tongue,  and  the  point  came  out  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
chin,  then  he  tumbled  down  from  the  chariot,  and  his  va- 

295  riegated,  glittering  armour  rang  around  him ;  but  the 
swift-footed  horses  were  frightened,  and  his  life  and  strength 
were  then  relaxed.  But  ^Eneas  sprang  forth  with  his  shield 
and  long  spear,  fearing  lest  the  Greeks  should  drag  off 
the  corse,  and  he  walked  round  it,  like  a  lion,  relying  on 

.300  his  might;  and  he  held  out  before  him  his  lance  and  his 
shield  on  all  sides  equal,  eager  to  kill  the  man  whoever 
might  come  against  him,  horribly  shouting.     But  the  son 

297.  ]£.vtiaq  c  ETTopovffe,  K.  t.  X.  'fhe  ancients  considered 
it  of  the  utmost  moment  to  perform  the  rites  of  sepulture  on  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  And  this  was  tlie  reason  of 
those  desperate  combats  around  the  bodies  of  tlie  lieroesso  often 
mentioned  by  Homer.  Vid.  xl.  fi9.  and  seqq.  and  Virfr.  yEn.  VI. 
325.  and  seqq. 
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of  Tydeus  seized  a  stoiic  in  his  liaiitl,  of  <^T»'at  weitrhf, 
which  two  men  could  not  bear,  sucli  as  men  now  are ;  but 
he  alone  easily  poized  it.  With  this  he  struck  ^Encas  by  305 
the  hip,  and  where  the  thigh  turns  in  the  hip,  and  which  they 
call  the  socket ;  he  brake  the  socket,  and  moreover,  burst 
both  the  tendons;  the  rough  stone  tore  oil"  the  skin,  whilst 
the  hero  stood  falling-  upon  his  knees,  and  supported  himself 
with  his  robust  hand  upon  the  earth,  and  dark  night  covered  310 
his  eyes. 

And  now  iEneas,  king  of  men,  would  have  perished 
there,  had  not  Venus,  daughter  of  Jove,  quickly  perceived 
it, — his  mother  who  bore  him  to  Anchises  feeder  of  cattle ; 
and  she  threw  her  white  arms  around  her  own  beloved  son, 
and  held  out,  as  a  covering,  in  front  of  him  the  fold  of  her  31.> 
shining  robe,  to  be  a  defence  against  darts,  lest  any  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  rapid  steeds  should  hurl  a  brazen  lance 
at  his  breast  and  snatch  away  his  life.  She  indeed  was 
carrying  her  own  beloved  son  from  the  battle ; — nor  was 
the  son  of  Capaneus  forgetful  of  those  charges,  which  Di- 
omede  strenuous  in  tlie  shout  of  war  had  given  him,  but  3-20 
fastened  his  own  solid-hoofed  horses  apart  from  the  tumult, 
suspending  the  reins  from  the  ring,  but  springing  forth,  he 
drove  away  the  fair-maned  horses  of  iEneas  from  the  Trojans 
to  the  well-booted  Greeks,  and  gave  them  to  DeTpylus,  his  325 
beloved  companion,  whom  he  honoured  above  all  his 
co-equals  in  age,  because  they  were  of  congenial  minds,  to 
drive  to  the  hollow  sliip ;  whilst  the  hero  himself  mounting 

303.  /^ey«  £pyo>',  put  in  opposition  with  ^fp^a^toi-  in  the 
preceding  line.  So  Viiij.  JEn.  V.  119.  Ingcntlmole  Chhuvrani^ 
Urbis  opus.  Compare  also  v.  269.  of  the  same  Book,  and  XII. 
897.  and  seqq.  Mr.  'I'rollope  extracts  a  most  wonderfid  account 
of  the  tooth  of  a  giant  from  Augustin's  Cilij  of  (iud,  XV.  23. 
Ficli  ipse,  Jion  solus,  sed  aliquot  mccum,  in  Vticcnsi  littore  niolarem 
hominis  dcntcm  tarn  ingentcm,  ut  si  in  nostrorum  denlium  viodulos 
mimdatim  concideretur,  centum  nobis  viderctur  faccre  potuissc ;  sed 
ilium  gigantis  alicujus  fuisse  crcdidcrim. 
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his  own  chariot,  seized  the  splendid  reins,  and  eagerly  drove 

330  the  strong-hoofed  horses  after  the  son  of  Tydeus ;  but  he 
was  pursuing  Venus  with  his  ruthless  lance,  knowing  that  she 
was  an  unwarlike  goddess,  nor  one  of  those  goddesses  who 
sway  the  w-ar  of  heroes,  neither  Minerva,  nor  Bellona, 
destroyer  of  cities.  When  now,  pursuing  her  through  a 
great  crowd,  he  overtook  her,  then  the  son  of  the  mag- 

335  nanimous  Tydeus,  holding  out  his  spear,  leaping  upon  her, 
wounded  with  his  sharp-pointed  brazen  lance  the  tender 
extremity  of  her  hand,  and  immediately  the  spear  perforated 
the  skin,  above  the  extreme  palm,  through  the  ambrosial  robe, 
which  the  Graces  themselves  had  wrought,  and  the  immortal 

340  blood  of  the  goddess  flowed,  the  ichor,  such  as  flows  from 
the  blessed  gods;  for  they  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink 
sparkling  wine,  and  therefore  they  are  bloodless  and  are 
called  immortal.  But  she,  screaming  aloud,  cast  her  son 
from  her,  and  him  indeed  Phoebus  Apollo  snatched  away 

345  with  his  hands  in  a  dark  cloud,  lest  any  of  the  Greeks, 
with  the  rapid  steeds,  should  hurl  a  brazen  lance  at  his 
breast  and  take  away  his  life; — but  after  her,  Diomede 
strenuous  in  the  battle,  loudly  shouted : 

"Depart,  daughter  of  Jove,   from  the   war  and  the 
battle;   is  it  not  enough   that  tliou   deceivest   unwarlike 

350  women?  But  if  thou  wilt  employ  thyself  in  war,  of  a  truth. 


336,  aKpr]v  ovraae  x^'P"*  Probably  the  wounding  of  Venus 
means,  that  Diomede  slew  many  of  the  Trojans,  and  thus  brought 
disgrace  and  infamy  upon  those  who  had  carried  away  Helen. 
Damm  :  Venus  vulneratur  a  Diomede,  i.  e.  manus  aliqua  juvenum 
jmlchellorum  abripiunt  jacentem  /Eneam,  sed  quidam  ex  lis  inter- 
ficiuntur  a  Diomede. 

340.  iX'^P-  Prop^i'ly  means,  o  Kara  <pv<nv  fxera  Tpo(l)riv  x^'^oc, 
ihe  Chyle,  or  white  juice  formed  in  the  stomach  by  digestion  of  the 
aliment,  and  which  is  afterwards  changed  into  blood  ;  from  x^^^t 
/undo,  because  it  is  poured  throughout  the  whole  body.  It  is  how- 
ever analogically  and  more  generally  applied  to  the  a^ftporov 
a'tfia,  the  immortal  blood  of  the  gods. 
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1  imag-ine  that  thou  wilt  dread  the  battle  il  thou  shouldbt 
hear  of  it  even  elsewhere." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  she,  distracted  with  pain,  departed, 
for  she  was  lieavily  afflicted.  Then  tlie  wind-footed  Iris, 
taking  liold  of  her,  led  her  from  the  crowd,  overwiiehiied 
with  agonies,  and  her  fair  skin  grew  livid.  Then  she 
found  impetuous  Mars  sitting  at  the  left  side  of  the  battle,  355 
and  his  spear  was  laid  up  in  a  cloud,  and  his  swift  horses ; 
but  she,  falling  on  her  knees,  and  making  many  suppli- 
cations, requested  the  golden-reined  horses  of  her  beloved 
brother ; 

"  Have  compassion  upon  me,  my  beloved  brother,  and 
grant  me  thy  horses,  that  I  may  go  to  Olympus,  where  is  3go 
the  abode  of  the  immortals.     Much  am  I  tormented  with 
a  wound,  which  a  mortal  man,  the  son  of  Tydcus,  inflicted 
upon  me, — who  now  would  fight  even  with  father  Jove." 

Thus  she  spake,  and  Mars  gave  her  the  horses  with 
golden  frontlets,  and  she  ascended  the  chariot,  afflicted  in  3<i5 
her  beloved  heart,  and  beside  her,  Iris  mounted  and  took 
hold  of  the  reins  with  her  hands,  and  she  whipped  them  to 
proceed,  nor  did  they  fly  unwillingly,  and  immediately 
they  came  to  the  lofty  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  gods, 
where  the  swift  w ind-footed  Iris  caused  the  horses  to  stop, 
having  loosed  them  from  the  chariot,  and  threw  before 
them  ambrosial  fodder.     But  the  divine  Venus  fell  at  the  370 


352.  aXvovffa.  Schol.  a^rjfxovovaa,  from  «Xi/w,  erro  mcntc, 
derived  from  aXao/dai,  to  wander.  It  signitics  a  distraction  of 
the  mind  from  an  excess  of  joy  or  sorrow.  In  the  former  sense  it 
is  used  in  the  Odyss.  a.  332.  392. 

2Q%.  aLTzvQ,  lofti/,  the  same  as  ainog,  and  derived  from  ot, 
an  exclamation  of  surprize  or  sorrow,  and  airo,  from;  so  that  the 
word  may  have  arisen  from  tlie  circumstance  of  one  crying  out  at 
the  view  a{  a  lofty  eminence  which  he  had  to  climb  :  ^Ilas  f  how 
far  from  vie  the  summit  lies  !  From  this  derivation  we  observe 
how  suitable  an  e])ithet  it  is  for  Olympus,  the  scat  of  happiness 
and  bliss. 
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knees  of  Dione,  her  mother, — and  she  embraced  her  daugh- 
ter in  her  arms,  soothed  her  with  her  hands,  called  her  by 
her  name  and  addressed  her : 

"  Which  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants  hath  rashly  done 
thee  such  wrongs,  my  beloved  child,  as  if  thou  hadst  pub- 
licly committed  some  flagitious  crime?" 

375  Her  then  the  smile-loving-  Venus  answered:  "The 
haughty  Diomede,  the  son  of  Tydeus  wounded  me,  because  I 
was  snatching  away  from  the  battle  my  beloved  son  iEneas, 
who,  of  all,  is  by  far  the  most  dear  to  me;  for  no  longer  is 
it  a  direful  contest  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks, 

380  but  now  the  Greeks  combat  even  with  the  immortals." 

Her  then  Dione,  noblest  of  the  goddesses,  answered : 
"  Bear  it,  my  child,  and  endure,  afflicted  as  thou  art,  for 
many  of  us  who  possess  the  Olympic  mansions  have  endured 
much   from    men,  bringing  severe   afflictions  upon  one 

385  another ;—  Mars  indeed  endured,  when  Otus  and  the  brave 
Ephialtes,  sons  of  Aloeus,  boimd  him  in  massy  chains,  and 
thirteen  months  was  he  enthralled  in  a  brazen  prison.  And 
now  perhaps,  Mars,  insatiable  of  war,  would  there  have 
perished,  had  not  his  step-mother,  the  beautiful  Eriboea, 

390  reported  it  to  Mercury,  who  stole  away  Mars  already  worn 
out,  for  the  cruel  chain  had  subdued  him.  And  Juno  also 
endured,  when  the  valiant  son  of  Amphytrion  wounded 
her  upon  the  right  pap  with  a  three-prong-ed  arrow,  and 


383.  The  fables  related  in  the  following  verses  are  probably 
allusions  to  some  historical  events  which  happened  before  the 
time  of  Homer,  and  which  he  merely  embellished  into  poetical 
allegories.  Perhaps  the  imprisonment  of  Mars  means  a  long 
continuation  of  peace  ;  and  the  wounding  of  Hades  may  possibly 
refer  to  some  tradition  respecting  Enoch  being  carried  up  to 
heaven,  without  going  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits  or  Hades. 
Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  the  supreme  god  of  the  heathen, 
is  said  to  have  inflicted  the  wound  ;  from  whence  we  may  suppose 
that  some  tradition  respecting  the  Messiah,  was  mythologically 
embodied  in  the  character  of  Hercules. 
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then  tlie  most  exciuciatiiig-  pain  seizi'cl  lier.     Among-  these 
also  the  mighty  Pluto  endured  a  swift  arrow,  when  the  3i>a 
same  man,  the  son  of  .npgis- bearing  Jove,  having  wounded 
him  at  the  gate,  among  th(^  shades  below,  threw  him  to 
agony  ; — but  he  ascended  into  the  mansion  of  Jove  and  the 
lofty  Olympus,  afflicted  in  his  heart,  and  pierced  through 
with  pain,  for  the  arrow  was  driven  into  his  thick  shoulder,  400 
and  agonized  his  soul ;  but  Pa'on,  sprinkling  upon  him 
pain-soothing  unguents,  healed  him,  for  he  was  in  no  way 
subject  to  death. — Audacious,  villainous  wretch,  who  was 
reckless  in  the  perpetration  of  nefarious  deeds,  who  hath 
violated  with  his  arrows,  the  gods  wlio  possess  Olvmpus!  405 
But  the   blue-eyed  goddess   Minerva  excited   this   man 
against  thee,  foolish  as  he  is,  nor  does  the  son  of  Tydeus 
know  in  his  mind,  that  he  lives  not  long  who  combats  with 
the  immortals,  nor  that  children  on  his  knees  never  call  him 
father,  returning  from  war  and  direful  battle.     Wherefore,  410 
now  let  the  son  of  Tydeus,  very  valiant  as  he  is,  consider 
lest  a    mightier    than   he    should   fight    with   him, — lest 
vEgialea,  before  long,  the  atfectionatc  daughter  of  Adrastus, 
the  generous  wife  of  the  horse-taming  Diomede,  rouse, 
with   her  lamentations,  her  domestics  from  their  sleep, 
longing  for  her  husband,  the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks,  who  415 
married  her  a  virgin."' 

She  spake,  and  wiped  off  with  both  her  hands,  the  ichor 
from  her  hand, — the  hand  was  healed,  and  tlie  heavy  agonies 
mitigated.  Then  Minerva  and  Juno  beholding  it,  irritated 
Jove,  the  son  of  Saturn,  with  grating  words,  and  among 


416.  tX'**?*  ^^  generally  used  in  tlie  masculine  gender; 
whence  Eustathius  affirms  that  the  true  reading  is  t^w,  by  apocope, 
for  ix^pa  by  the  same  analogy  as  Icpio,  for  upwra,  Uoffetcw,  for 
JJoaet^wva,  &c.  Barnes  reads:  af^npoTepija  'X'''^''  "^^  X^^P"^  ofiop- 
yvv.  Clarke  supposes  that  Homer  used  ix^op  in  the  masculine 
and  neuter  gender,  and  Iicncc  we  might  rea(l  tx<^P  ''^  die  accusa- 
tive. 
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420  them  the  blue-eyed  goddess  Minerva,  began  witli  these 
words : 

"  Father  Jove,  wilt  thou*  be  at  all  angry  with  me  for 
what  I  shall  say  ? — Of  a  truth,  Venus,  inciting  some  one  of 
the  Grecian  women  to  follow  the  Trojans,  whom  now  she 
425  vehemently  loves, — soothing  some  one  of  these  fair-veiled 
Grecian  women,  hath  grazed  her  tender  hand  upon  the 
golden  clasp." 

Thus  she  spake,  and  the  father  of  men  and  of  gods 
smiled,  and  having  called  the  golden  Venus  to  him, 
addressed  her: 

"  Warlike  deeds,  my  child,  are    not  allotted  to  thy 
charge,  but  do  thou  rather  attend  the  lovely  employments 
430  of  the  marriage ; — but  all  these  things  shall  be  the  care  of 
swift  Mars  and  Minerva." 

Thus  they  were  addressing  such  conversation  to  one 
another.  But  Diomede,  strenuous  in  the  shout  of  war, 
sprang  forth  upon  iEneas,  knowing  that  Apollo  himself 
covered  him  witli  his  hands, — yet  he  reverenced  not  the 
435  mighty  god,  but  he  was  ever  eager  to  kill  vEneas,  and  to 
strip  him  of  his  armour.  Three  times  he  rushed  forth, 
vehemently  desirous  to  kill  him,  and  three  times  Apollo 


425.  liepovt).  From  TTtipUftratiseo,  heea.use  it  jyassed  through 
the  kXijiq  or  curvature  in  whicln  it  was  inserted.  In  the  Odyss.  cr. 
292.  we  see  that  there  were  twelve  of  these  golden  irepovai  to  the 
TTCTrXoG  of  women,  but  in  Odyss.  r.  226.  we  observe  that  the 
v\atj/;j  of  men  had  only  one  trtpovr],  which  was  fixed  ciSv/ioktiv 
avXolQ  in  two  eyes  or  staples.  The  points  of  the  Trepovcu  were 
exceedingly  sharp ;  the  women  are  said  to  have  sometimes  per- 
formed terrible  havoc  by  them.  Herod.  V.  87.  gives  an  account 
of  a  man  being  goaded  to  death  by  them  ;  after  which  catastrophe, 
the  historian  relates,  a  law  was  enacted  by  which  the  women  were 
compelled  to  change  their  dress,  which  till  then  was  Doric,  and 
assume  the  Ionian,  or  more  properly  the  Carian  habiliment,  which 
had  no  -mpovaL  attached  to  it.  It  was  by  the  irtpovai  of  Jocasta 
that  (Edipus  put  out  his  eyes.  See  the  account  in  the  (Edip. 
Tyrannus. 
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twirled  against  liim  his  trlittoriiio-  sliielil ;  hut  wlion  now. 
rescMiihling-  a  g-od,  lie  niacU-  the  (biirth  attack,  then  the  far- 
darting-  Apollo,  with  a  threatening  rebuke,  addressed  liini: 

"Reflect,  son  of  Tvdeus,   and   retreat,   nor  desire    to  440 
meditate  equal  things  with  the  gods,  for  the  race  of  im- 
mortal gods  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  that  of  men,  who 
walk  upon  the  earth." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  the  son  of  Tvdeus  retreated  a  little 
backwards,  avoiding-  the  ang-er  of  the  far-darting  Apollo.  440 
But  Apollo  placed  vEneas  apart  from  the  crowd  in  sacred 
Pergamus,  where  a  temple  was  for  him,  whilst  Latona  and 
Diana  delighting-  in  arrows,  cured  him  in  the  spacious 
shrine,  and  ministered  to  him  with  honour.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  silver  bow-bearing-  Apollo,  formed  a  phantom, 
resembling  ^Eneas  in  person,  and  like  to  him  in  arms,  and  4.30 
around  the  phantom,  the  Trojans  and  noble  Greeks 
clashed  upon  each  other's  breasts,  the  well-circled  bull's- 
hide  shiehls  and  light  bucklers.  Then  Phcebus  A[)ollo 
addressed  impetuous  Mars : 

"Mars,  Mars,  destroyer  of  men,  overthrowcr  of  cities,  4.j,> 
wilt  thou  not  attack  this  man,  the  son  of  Tvdeus,  and  drive 
him  from  the  battle,  who  would  now  fight  even  with  father 
.love? — First,  he  wounded  Venus,  close  to  her,  upon  her 
hand,  near  the  wrist,  and  then,  resembling-  a  god,  he  sprang 
upon  me." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  indeed  sat  down  in  the  loftv  4(50 
Pergamus,  but  pernicious  Mars  urged  on  the  ranks  of  the 
Trojans,  going  among  tliem  in  the  likeness  of  Acamas,  the 
swift  leader  of  the  Thracians, — and  he  thus  encouraged 
sons  of  Priam,  the  foster-children  of  Jove: 

448.  KvCaivoy.  Madame  Dacier  vould  read  Kij^aii'oy,  hut 
Clarke  observes  that  this  word  was  unknown  to  Homer,  and  ex- 
plains icv^aivtiv  by  the  Latin  phrase,  honorificc  c.vcipire,  to  receive 
or  entertain  one  with  due  respect  and  lionour.  Heyne  gives  it 
the  signification  of  eBepanevoy,  in  which  sense  it  is  lVe([uently  used 
by  Lycophron. 
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"O  sousoi'  I'liaui,  Jove-supported  king,  liow  long  will 

465  you  permit  the  people  to  be  massaereed  by  the  Greeks  ? — 
is  it  until  they  fight  around  the  well-built  gates?  There 
lies  the  hero,  whom  we  honour  equally  with  the  noble 
Hector,  ^Eneas,  the  son  of  the  magnanimous  Anchises, — 
but  come,  let  us  save  our  brave  companion  from  the  tu- 
mult." 

470  Having  thus  spoken,  he  excited  the  strength  and 
courage  of  each.  Then  again  Sarpedon  greatly  reproved 
the  noble  Hector : 

"  Hector,  where  is  thy  courage  gone,  which  thou  didst 
formerly  possess'?  Formerly  thou  didst  say,  that  thou  alone, 
with  thy  relations  and  thy  brothers,  would  defend  the  city 

475  without  forces,  without  allies, — not  any  of  whom  can  I  now 
behold  or  perceive,  but  they  tremble,  like  dogs  around  a 
lion,  whilst  we  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  here  present  as 
allies,  engage  in  the  battle.  I  also  am  come  as  an  ally 
from  a  very  far  distance,  for  Lycia  is  far  off,  upon  the 

480  eddying  Xanthus,  where  I  have  left  my  beloved  wife  and 
my  infant  child,  and  many  possessions,  which,  whoever  is 
poor,  desires.  Yet  even  thus,  I  urge  on  the  Lycians,  and 
am  myself  ready  to  fight  with  that  warrior,  although  there 
is  not  here  for  me  such  a  thing  as  the  Greeks  may  carry 

485  off  or  drive  away.  But  thou  standest,  and  dost  not  even 
encourage  the  other  troops  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  defend 
their  wives.     Beware,  lest,  like  men  caught  in  the  meshes 

474.  The  word  yafijSpoQ  properly  signifies  a  son-in-law,  the 
husband  of  a  daughter,  as  in  <if.  177,  &c.  but  here  it  means  a 
brother-in-law,  the  husband  of  a  sister.  With  more  modern 
writers,  however,  it  was  applied  to  other  relations  by  marriage ; 
derived  from  ya/uT;poc,  an  adjective  from  yujxoQ,  a  marriage. 

487.  The  commentators  have  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  this  verse,  with  regard  to  a  metrical,  and  still  more  serious 
grammatical  error  in  the  word  uXovte.  The  first  syllable  of  akou) 
being  invariably  short,  Clarke  very  properly  remedies  this  metri- 
cal 
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of  II  spacious  net,  ye  become  tlic  booty  and  the  [)rey  of 
hostile  heroes,  who  will  soon  demolish  your  well- inhabited 
city.     All  these  tiiing-s  ought  to  be  thy  care,  night  and  day,  490 
entreating-  the  chiefs  of  the  far-summoned  allies,  incessantly 
to  resist,  and  to  abstain  from  severe  reproof." 

Thus  8ar{)edon  spake,  and  the  speech  stung  the  soul  of 
Hector,  and  immediately  he  leaped  from  his  chariot  with 
his  arms  to  the  ground,  and  brandishing  his  sharp-[)ointed 
huices,  he  went  in  all  directions  throu"h  the  armv,  excitino-  495 
them  to  fight,  and  roused  a  direful  battle ;  and  they  were 
turned  from^ight,  and  stood  against  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Greeks,  in  a  close  body,  sustained  them,  nor  were  they  put 
to  the  rout. 

As  when  the  wind  bears  the  chaff  along  the  sacred 
granaries,  when  men  are  winnowing,  what  time  the  yellow  500 
Ceres  separates  the  grain  and  the  chaff,  by  the  blasting 
winds,  and  the  receptacles  of  the  chaff  are  white  beneath 
it; — thus  were  the  Greeks  then  whitened  from  above  wilii 
dust,  which  the  feet  of  the  horses,  as  they  returned  back 
again  to  the  conflict,  excited  through  them  into  the  brazen 
sky,  for  the  charioteers  were  wheeling  them  round.  But 
they  straightway  bore  the  strength  of  hands,  and  impetuous  505 

cal  errov  by  inserting  the  particle  ttov,  before  aXovre,  or  by 
changing  the  genitive  Xiyov  into  the  Ionic  Xiroio ;  the  former  of 
which  corrections  seems  tlie  most  preferable.  As  for  the  gram- 
matical difficulty,  we  imagine,  it  might  be  easily  removed  with- 
out altering  any  thing  but  the  punctuation.  The  sense  will  not 
be  materially  changed,  if  we  punctuate  the  passage  in  this  manner  : 
(o£ica>)  nT]7r(x)Q,  (it"  uxiai  Xivov  vov  aXovre  irayuypov  aycpacn  ^va- 
fitytEffffiv  IXiop  mi  KUjOyna,  yzvi)(Tde.  (I  fear)  lest  ye  become  like  a 
j)rey  and  a  booty  taken  by  hostile  men  in  the  meshes  of  a  spacious 
net;  in  which  case  aXovre  is  referred  to  the  words  iXu/p  and 
Kvpfia.  The  particle  wc  may  have  the  signification  of  the  Latin 
word  quasi. 

500.    ^avdt]  A7]nr)T)]p.    So  Virg.  Georg.  I.  96.  Flava  Ceres. 

502.  a-^vpiuiai.  Schol.  o^upoS/ji^oi*  ol  roiroi,  £tc  ('>vg  \u}piaoi.itva 
Tov  criTOv  ra  n)^vpa  iktzltztei.  The  receptacles  into  which  the  chajj' 
separated  from  the  grain  falls. 

R 
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JMiirs  llirew  darkness  around  i]u)  baltle,  as  lio  was  bringing- 
aid  to  the  Trojans,  juid  marching-  in  every  direction,  and 
accomplished  the  charges  of  Phoebus  Apollo  of  the  golden 
sword,  who  had  commanded  him  to  stimulate  the  courage 
510  of  the  Trojans,  when  he  perceived  Pallas  Minerva  departing, 
for  she  was  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greeks.  And  he  sent  forth 
iEneas  from  his  costly  shrine,  and  inspired  valour  into  the 
breast  of  the  shepherd  of  the  people. 

Then  iEneas  stood  among  his  companions,  .nnd  they 
515  were  delighted  when  they  saw  him  advancing  alive  and 
safe,  possessing  his  strength  entire, — yet  they  asked  him  no 
questions,  for  the  other  labour  suffered  them  not,  which 
the  god  of  the  silver  bow  had  excited,  and  Mars,  destroyer 
of  men,  and  Discord  insatiably  raging. 

But  the  two  Ajaxes,  and  Ulysses,  and  Diomede,  urged 
520  on  the  Greeks  to  fight,  who,  even  themselves,  did  not  fear 
the  strength  nor  the  clamour  of  the  Trojans,  but  awaited, 
like  clouds,  which  the  son  of  Saturn,  in  calm  weather, 
places  at  rest  on  the  highest  moimtains,  when  the  force  of 
the  North  and  other  impetuous  winds,  is  asleep,  which, 
525  when  blowing,  dissipate  the  dark  clouds  with  their  whistling 
blasts; — thus  the  Greeks  firmly  awaited  the  Trojans,  nor 
were  they  put  to  the  rout ;  whilst  the  son  of  Atreus  was 
ranging  throughout  the  army,  giving  many  charges. 

"  O  friends,  be  men,  and  assume  a  courageous  mind, 
530  reverence  each  other  in  the  fierce  fights;  for  more  of  men 
revering  aach  other  are  saved  than  slain,  but  there  does 
not  arise  a  glory  of  the  fugitives,  nor  any  aid." 

lie  said,  and  swiftly  launched  his  javelin,  and  struck  a 
535  chief  warrior,  the  companion  of  the  magnanimous  ^neas, 

525.  'Ca-)^priu)v,  impetuous,  from  ^a,  an  intensitive  particle,  and 
■Xpau),  irruo.  This  is  th(3  reading  of  Eustadiius,  which  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  has  admitted  into  the  text  in  preference  to  ^aj^peiiov. 

528.  TToXXa.  Miglit  more  properly  be  rendered  adverbially 
in  this  place,  in  the  sense  of  magnopcre,  very  vmch,  or  with  great 
earnestness. 
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DeiciMMi,  the  son  of  P(M-o;isus,  whom  the  Trojans  honoured 
cquully  with  the  sons  of  I'riani,  since  he  Wiis  iiUtI  to  (i<^ht 
among-  the  foremost  combatants.  Him  then,  kin<T  Aga- 
memnon struck  with  his  spear  on  the  shiehl,  hut  that  did 
not  stay  the  (hirt,  for  it  penetrated  (ptite  throu<^h  it,  and 
pierced  through  the  belt  into  the  lower  part  of  tlie  belly;  510 
and  he  gave  a  crash,  as  he  fell,  and  his  armour  rang  around 
him. 

Hut  then  /Eneas  slew  the  sons  of  Diodes,  Crethon  and 
Orsilochus,  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
father  dwelt  in  the  well-built  Phere,  rich  in  possessions,  and 
was  of  the  race  of  the  river  Alpheus,  which  widely  flows  545 
through  the  territory  of  the  Pylians ; — who  begat  Orsilo- 
chus, the  king  of  many  men,  and  Orsilochus  then  begat 
the  magnanimous  Diodes,  and  from  Diodes  were  descended 
twin  sons,  Crethon  and  Orsilochus,  well  skilled  in  every 
kind  of  combat;  these  two,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  followed  550 
the  Greeks  in  their  black  ships  to  Ilium  abounding  with 
horses,  seeking  honour  for  the  sons  of  Atreus,  Agamenmon, 
and  Menelaus ; — but  there  the  end  of  death  enveloped  them. 

Like  two  lions  are  nourished  by  their  dam  on  the 
summits  of  a  mountain,  in  the  thick  recesses  of  a  deep  555 
wood,— which,  carrying  away  oxen  and  fat  sheep,  (le\as- 
tate  the  stalls  of  men,  till,  at  length,  they  were  slain  them- 
selves by  the  sharp-pointed  brazen  lance  under  the  hands 
of  men ; — so  these  two,  subdued  by  the  hands  of  iEneiis,  5G0 
fell,  like  lofty  pines.  But  Menelaus,  strenuous  in  the  shout 
of  war,  pitied  them  fallen,  and  armed  with  glittering  brass, 
he  advanced  through  the  foremost  lighters,  brandishing  his 


545.  The  Pylus  here  referred  to  was  a  town  of  Elis,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus.  There  was  a  Pylus  also  of  Missenia, 
and  another  of  Arcadia.  It  is  generally  beliovcd  that  Nestor  was 
born  in  the  Messcnian  Pylus,  from  the  words  of  Pindar,  wlu) 
calls  him  yepujy  Meaai^vio^,  Pyth.  VI.  J.'). 
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spear ;  and  Mars  excited  his  courag-e,  supposing  this,  that 
he  would  be  subdued  under  the  hands  of  ^neas. 

665  But  him  Antilochus,  the  son  of  the  magnanimous  Nestor, 
perceived,  and  he  advanced  through  the  foremost  fighters, 
for  he  feared  much  for  the  shepherd  of  the  people,  lest  he 
should  suffer  any  thing,  and  greatly  frustrate  them  of  their 
toil .  Now  they  two  were  holding  out  their  hands,  and  their 
Si)arp-pointed  spears  against  one  another,  eager  to  fight; 

^70  but  Antilochus  stood  very  near  the  shepherd  of  the  people, 
and  iEneas  remained  not,  though  being  an  active  warrior, 
when  he  saw  two  heroes  standing  close  to  each  other. 
They  therefore,  when  they  had  dragged  the  dead  bodies 
to  the  army  of  the  Greeks,  and  placed  them,  miserable,  in 
the  hands  of  their  companions,  returned  themselves,  and 

575  fought  among  the  foremost  combatants. 

Then  they  slew  Pyla3menes,  rival  of  Mars,  the  leader  of 
the  magnanimous,  shielded  Paphlagonians.  Him  standing, 
Menelaus,  the  son  of  Atreus,  renowned  in  the  use  of  the 
lance,  wounded  with  his  spear,  having  struck  him  by  the 

580  collar-bone ;  but  Antilochus  struck  the  charioteer  Mydon, 
his  attendant,  the  brave  son  of  Atymnias,  as  he  was  driving 
off  the  solid-hoofed  horses,  hitting-  him  with  a  stone  on  the 
middle  of  the  elbow,  and  the  reins,  white  with  ivory, 
dropped  from  his  hands  among  the  dust  on  the  ground; 
then  Antilochus,  springing  forth,  struck  him  with  his  sword 

595  on  the  temple,  when  he  fell  panting  from  the  well-wrought 
chariot,  headlong  in  the  dust,  upon  his  forehead,  and  upon 


586.  Kvjuliaxos.  Prceceps  in  caput.  The  verb  kvtttu)  signifies 
to  bend  ones  self;  lience  Kvftt},  a  head,  a  thing  that  is  bent  into 
a  round  form ;  from  Kvpr],  by  inserting  fi  we  have  ^vfifir),  which 
Suidas  explains  by  KKpukr)  ;  then  by  paragoge,  from  kv^/3j;  we 
have  Kvufyaxor,  by  the  same  analogy  that  we  have  TiiiifyoQ  from 
rt/xj).  Taken  substantively,  KvjiftuyoQ  signifies  the  upper  rotundity 
of  the  head,  and  hence  taken  adjectively,  it  denotes  a  persoin 
falling  upon  that  part  of  the  head. 
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Ins  sliouldors.  For  a  lonfr-  time  lie  stood  tliere,  for  lie  hatl 
fallen  in  a  deep  sand,  till  the  iiorses,  shaking-  him  oil',  threw 
him  amon<T  tiie  dust  on  the  ground;  and  these  Antilochus 
whipped  and  drove  to  the  army  of  the  Greeks. 

But  them,  Hector  perceived  among-  the  ranks,  and  590 
shouting-,  he  rushed  against  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
brave  phalanxes  of  the  Trojans  followed;  but  Mars  led 
them  on,  and  venerable  Bellona, — she  indeed  bringing  the 
prodigious  tumult  of  battle,  whilst  JMars  was  brandishing 
in  his  hands  a  huge  spear,  and  went  sometimes  in  front  of  595 
Hector,  sometimes  behind  him. 

But  Diomede,  strenuous  in  the  shout  of  war,  seeing  him, 
shuddered;  as  when  an  unexperienced  man,  crossing  a  vast 
plain,  hath  halted  at  a  rapid  river  flowing  towards  the  sea, 
and  seeing  it  thundering  with  foam,  ran  back  again, — so  coo 
then  the  son  of  Tydeus  retreated  and  addressed  his  troops: 

"  My  friends,  how  much  do  we  admire  the  noble  Hector 
for  being  brave  with  the  spear,  and  a  courageous  warrior! 
But  some  one  of  the  gods  always  stands  beside  him,  and 
wards  off  death;  and  now  Mars  himself  is  beside  him,  like 
to  a  mortal  man.  Retreat  back  therefore,  always  turning 
upon  the  Trojans,  and  do  not  desire  to  light  bravely  against  605 
the  gods." 

Thus  then  he  spake,  and  the  Trojans  approached  very 
near  to  them.  Then  Hector  slew  two  men  skilled  in  battle, 
Menesthes  and  Anchialus,  being  in  one  chariot.  But  the  cio 
mighty  Telamonian  Ajax  pitied  them  fallen,  and  having 
advanced  very  near,  he  stood  and  launched  his  glittering 
spear  and  struck  Amphius,  the  son  of  Selagus,  who  dwelt 
ifi  Paesus,  abounding  in  riches  and  corn;  but  the  fato  led 


60S.  ti^oTE  X"PA"'C'  ^^''(/"^  '«  battle,  eihre  for  eicijKOTe, 
(rom'£ih(o,scio.  x"PA"M»op<^''y' i^^'  from  xa'f"^'g"««'f/''o.  Hence 
Angl.  Charm. 

613.    TToXvKTtium',  K.  T.  X.    Compare  Virg.  iEn.  VII.  537. 
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613  him  to  aid  Priam  and  his  sons.  Him  thentlie  Tclamoniau 
Ajax  struck  by  the  belt,  and  the  long  lance  was  fixed  in  the 
lowest  part  of  his  belly;  and  he  gave  a  crash  as  he  fell,  and 
the  illustrious  Ajax  sprang-  forth  to  strip  off  his  armour,  but 
the  Trojans  hiu'lcd  at  him  their  sharp,  glittering  spears,  and 
his  shield  received  many.     Then  pressing  his  foot  upon  it, 

620  he  plucked  the  brazen  spear  from  (he  corse,  nor  could  he 
take  away  the  rest  of  his  beauteous  armour  from  his  shoul- 
ders, for  he  was  overwhelmed  with  darts;  and  lie  feared  a 
strong  enclosure  of  the  valiant  Trojans,  who,  numerous  and 
brave,  were  pushing  forward  hokbng  their  spears, — wdio 

G25  drove  him  olf  from  them,  mighty  as  he  was,  and  gallant 
and  renowned,  and  retreating  he  was  repulsed. 

Thus  they  were  toiling  in  the  fierce  battle,  when  ruth- 
less fate  roused  Tlepolemus  the  son  of  Hercules,  brave  and 
mighty  against  the  godlike  Sarpedon.     When  they  had 

G30  now  advanced  and  nearly  approached  one  another,  the  son 
and  the  grandson  of  the  cloud- collecting  Jove,  Tlepolemus, 
first  addressed  his  antagonist  in  these  words: 

Sarpedon,  counsellor  of  the  Lycians,  what  necessity  is 
there  for  thee  to  tremble  here,  being  a  man  unskilled  in 

635  battle?  People  falsely  declare  that  thou  art  the  offspring 
of  ffffis-bearino-  Jove,  since  thou  art  far  inferior  to  those 
men,  who,  sprung  from  Jove  among  generations  of  former 
times ; — such  a  one  they  say  was  the  mighty  Hercules,  my 

C40  courageous  lion-hearted  father,  who  once  coming  hither 

G20.  \al.  An  adverbial  or  undeclinable  substantive.  Eu- 
stath.  TO  VTroKUTM  nepoc  riov  tov  noSor  vai^rvXtuv,  so  called  aTro 
Tov  XyjyovToc  ttocoq.  It  is  generally  taken  to  represent  the  heel, 
or  heels,  l)ut  the  verb  \aKTiCtiv,  to  hick,  would  lead  us  to  adopt 
the  signification  given  to  it  by  Eustathius,  for  a  person  does  not 
kick  with  his  heels  ;  liowever,  some  persons  translate  Xa/vTt^eiJ'  in 
the  sense  of  calcare,  to  trample  tqwn. 

640.  Tlepolemus  here  refers  to  the  first  destruction  of  Troy 
by  Hercules.  It  having  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Hesione,  daughter  of 
Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  to  be  exposed  to  a  sea  monster,  to 

whom 
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ou  acr.onnt  of  llie  horses  ol'  Laorncdoii  with  only  six  ships, 
and  a  very  fcnv  men,  hiid  wastethe  city  of  Ilium  and  desolated 
its  streets;  but  to  theci  is  a  dastardly  soul,  and  thy  people 
perish,  nor  do  T  think  tiiat  thou,  having  come  from  Lycia,  G45 
wilt  be  of  any  aid  to  the  Trojans, — no,  not  even  if  thou  wert 
much  braver,  but,  subdued  by  my  spear,  wilt  descend  to  the 
gates  of  Hades." 

liim,  Sar{)edon,  leader  of  the  Lycians,  addressed  in 
reply:  "Tlopolemus,  he  surely  destroyed  the  sacred  Ilium, 
from  the  imprudence  of  the  renowned  hero,  Laomedon,  G50 
who  reviled  him  having  shewn  him  kindness,  with  re- 
proachful language,  and  gave  liim  not  the  horses,  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  had  come  from  afar.  Cut  1  imagine 
that  death  and  black  fate  will  here  overtake  thee  from  me, 
and  tliat,  subdued  by  my  spear,  thou  wilt  give  glory  to  me 
and  thy  soul  to  Pluto  renowned  for  his  horses." 

Thus  Sarpedon  spake,  and  Tlepolemus  raised  his  ashen  655 
spear,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  long  lances  flew  from 
their  hands.     Sar[)edon  indeed  struck  the  middle  of  his 
neck,  and  the  afflictive  point  passed  right  through,   and 

whom  the  Trojans  yearly  presented  a  marriageable  virgin,  to 
appease  the  resentment  of  Neptune  and  Apollo,  Hercules  pro- 
mised to  dehver  her,  provided  he  received,  as  a  reward,  six 
beautiful  horses.  Laoniodon  consented,  and  Hercules  attacked 
the  monster  and  killed  him  with  his  club ;  or,  according  to  Ly- 
cophron,  be  threw  himself,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  into  his 
mouth,  and  tore  his  belly  to  pieces,  and  came  out  safe,  only  with 
the  loss  of  his  hair,  after  a  confinement  of  three  days.  Laomedon, 
however,  refused  to  reward  the  hero's  services  and  Hercules, 
incensed  at  his  treachery,  besieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king  and 
all  his  family  to  the  sword,  except  Podarces  or  Priam,  whom  he 
established  on  bis  father's  throne,  because  he  had  advised  his 
father  to  give  the  promised  horses  to  bis  sister's  deliverer,  but 
Hesione  lie  gave  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Telamon,  who  bad 
assisted  him  during  the  war ;  and  perhaps  the  indignation  of 
Priam  at  seeing  bis  sister  forcibly  carried  away  by  a  tbreigner 
urged  him  to  send  Paris  in  revenge  to  Greece,  who  accomplished 
the  rape  of  Helen,  and  gave  rise  to  the  second  Trojan  war.  Vid. 
ApoUod.  n.  5.  5:c.  Ovid.  Mctam.  H.  212.  Virg.  /En.  H.  C12. 
HI.  47C. 
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GCO  gloomy  night  covered  his  eyes;— but  Tlepolemus  wounded 
the  left  ihigh  with  his  long  spear,  and  the  impetuous  point 
pierced  through,  driven  upon  the  bone,  but  his  father 
averted  death. 

Then  his  noble  companions  carried  the  godlike  Sarpe- 
don  from  the  battle,  and  the  long  lance  dragged  together 

0G5  with  him  afflicted  him  with  pain,  which  no  one  considered, 
nor  did  any  observe  to  draw  the  ashen  spear  from  his  thigh, 
hastening  that  he  might  ascend  a  chariot, — such  toit  they 
had  who  attended  him.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  well- 
booted  Greeks  bore  off  Tlepolemus  from  the  battle;  and 

G70  the  noble  Ulysses  possessing  a  valiant  soul  perceived  it, 
and  his  beloved  heart  was  moved,  and  he  then  anxiously 
reflected  in  his  mind  and  soul  whether  he  would  pursue 
farther  the  son  of  the  loud-sounding  Jove,  or  take  away  the 
life  of  more  Lvcians.    It  was  not  then  destined  to  the  mag-- 

G75  nanimousUlyssesto  slay  with  his  sharp-pointed  brazen  spear 
the  gallant  son  of  Jove;  wherefore  Minerva  directed  his 
fury  to  the  multitude  of  the  Lycians.  Then  he  slew 
Coeranus,  Alastor,  and  Chromius,  Alcander,  Halius, 
Noemon  and  Prytanis;  and  now  the  noble  Ulysses  would 
have  slain  more  of  the  Lycians,  had  not  the  mighty  Hector 

G80  of  the  swift-waving  plume,  quickly  perceived  him,  and  he 
went  through  the  foremost  fighters,  armed  with  glittering 
brass,  and  bringing  terror  to  the  Greeks;  and  Sarpedon 
son  of  Jove,  was  delighted  at  his  approach,  and  uttered 
this  lugubrious  speech: 

"  O  son  of  Priam,  do  not,  I  beseech  thee,  suffer  me  to 

G8.3  lie  a  prey  to  the  Greeks,  but  defend  me,  and  then  may 

063.     SapTTT/oova  cloi  sraipoi  E^e^epov  TroXtfioio.     So  Virgil: 

Interca  yl-^neam  Mnestheus,  et  fidus  Achates, 
Ascaniusque  comes,  castris  statuere  cruentum, 
Alternos  longa  nitentem  cuspide  gressus. 

iEn.  XII.  384. 
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life  quit  iiu.'  in  } our  cit},  since  I  \v;is  not  to  return  lionie 
to  my  dear  paternal  land,  and  embrace  my  beloved  wife 
and  my  infant  son." 

Thus  he  spake,  but  Hector  of  the  swift-waving  plume 
answered  him  not,  but  Hew  by  him,  glowing  with  ardour,  GOO 
that  he  might  as  soon  as  possible  repulse  the  Greeks  and  take 
away  the  life  of  many.  Tlicn  his  noble  companions  placed 
the  godlike  Sarpcdon  beneath  the  beauteous  beech-tree  of 
the  aegis-bearing-  Jove,  and  the  gallant  Pclagon,  who  was 
his  beloved  companion,  drew  out  the  ashen-spear  from  his  095 
thigh ;  then  his  soul  left  him,  and  mist  was  spread  over  his 
eyes; — but  he  recovered  animation  again,  and  the  breeze 
of  the  North  w  ind  blowing  aroimd  him  enlivened  his  soul 
breathing  with  difficulty. 

But  the  Greeks  neither  took  to  flight  towards  tlic  black 
ships  before  Mars  and  Hector,  armed  w  ith  brass,  nor  ever  700 
bore  themselves  against  them  in  battle, — but  always  re- 
treated backwards,  when  they  had  understood  that  Mars  was 
with  the  Trojans. 

Then  whom  first,  and  whom  last,  did  Hector,  the  son  of 
Priam  and  the  brazen  Mars  slay  ? — The  godlike  Teuthras,  705 
and  moreover  Orestes  driver  of  horses,  Trechus  an  yEtolian 
warrior,  and  Oilnomaus,  and  Helenus,  the  son  of  Q^nops, 
and  Oresbius  wearing  a  variegated  belt,  who  dwelt  at  Hyl^, 
very  intent  upon  wealth,  bordering  upon  the  lake  Cephisus, 

68G.     tnet  ovk  ap^  ei.teXXoy  eywyc,  k.  t.  X.     So  Virgil : 
lavidisse  deos,  patriis  ut  redditus  oris, 
Conjug^ium  optutum  et  pulchram  Calydona  vidcvem. 

Mn.  XI.  269. 
702.  aW  uuv  oTTiaffu)  yai^ovB'.  They  continually  retreated 
backwards  with  their  front  turned  towards  the  enemy.  This  mode 
of  retreat  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Lacedaemonians,  from  an 
apprehension  of  being  slain  with  a  wound  received  in  the  back, 
for  this  was  punished  by  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  burial,  as  well 
as  attended  with  the  greatest  infoniy.  In  Tluicydidcs  we  often 
meet  with  the  phrase  Trpvfjtvyjy  Kpoveir,  which  denotes  a  similar 
retreat  in  naval  engagements;  and  also  in  Polybius:  ovk  ij^vyaro 
■)^iopi(Tdrjvai,  Kanrep  noWciKiQ  {wiftaXoi-ityoQ  Trpvf.tyay  t:povi.iy. 
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710  and  besitlo  him  dwelt  otlier  Bccotians,  having  a  verv 
opulent  district.  But  when  the  white-armed  goddess  Juno 
])erceived  these  Greeks  perishing  in  tlie  direful  battle, 
she  immediately  addressed  Minerva  with  these  winsred 
words : 

"Alas !  invincible  daughter  of  the  a?gis-bearing  Jove,  of 

715  a  truth  we  pledged  ourselves  vmder  a  vain  promise  to  Mene- 
laus,  that  he  should  return  home  having  destroyed  the  well- 
fortified  Ilium,  if  we  suffer  pernicious  Mars  thus  to  rage. 
But  come,  let  us  also  think  of  strenuous  assistance." 

Thus  she  spake,  nor  did  the  blue-eyed  Minerva  disobey ; 

720  and  Juno, — venerable  goddess,  daughter  of  the  mighty 
Saturn,  departing,  harnessed  her  golden-bridled  horses ; 
but  Hebe  quickly  fastened  the  curved,  brazen,  eight-spoked 
wheels  uj)on  the  chariot,  to  the  iron  axle-tree  on  both 
sides;    their  incorruptible  circumference  was  of  gold,  but 

720 — 730.  In  this  description  of  the  chariot  of  Juno,  we 
have  h(}>poQ,  the  body  of  the  chariot,  or  that  part  within  the  avrv- 
jEQ,  wliere  the  charioteer  and  warrior,  yvio)(OQ  and  TrapafjaTTjg, 
placed  themselves;  so  called,  quasi  h(j>opog,  or  that  which  carries 
two  persons.  Kv/cXo,  the  wheels,  which  are  here  said  to  have 
eight  spokes,  but  the  wheels  of  an  ordinary  chariot  had  only  six, 
vid.  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  II.  73.  A^wv,  the  nxletree,  or  more 
properly,  that  iron  bar  which  is  fixed  in  the  nave,  from  a-yw,  to 
draw.  \tvc,  the  circumference,  or  wooden  curvature  of  the  wheels, 
from  tei'oi,  to  go,  because  it  is  that  by  whicli  the  chariot  moves ; 
this  is  also  called  a^ic,  from  airru),  necto.  ^Triaurpa,  the  exterior 
lamina;  of  brass,  around  the  itvq,  from  eiri  and  auiTpoi',  another 
name  for  the  wooden  circumference.  The  circumference  of  the 
wheel  consisted  of  as  many  arcs  as  it  had  radii  or  spokes ;  the 
wheel  of  Juno's  chariot  must  therefore  have  consisted  of  eight 
curvilinear  pieces  ;  probably,  one  of  these  pieces  was  called 
oiJTpov,  from  aw'Ctiv,  to  preserve,  because  the  spokes  were  fastened 
in  them  ;  then  the  circumference  was  called  d\pic,  from  joining 
these  pieces  together,  and  the  proper  term  for  the  whole  was 
iTVQ,  from  the  motion  of  the  wheel.  TlXijiivr),  the  nave,  otto  tov 
7rXi]povadaL  vtto  tov  aiovoq,  from  liKioq,  full.  The  avrvytc,  which 
we  have  explained  above,  ver.  2G2.  'Y^vjxoq,  the  jiole  between  the 
horses,  from  pvoj,  traho.  Zuyov,  the  yoke,  from  i^evyvvfii,  jungo. 
AfTracua,  the  collars,  or  broad  breast  bands,  by  which  the  horses 
were  harnessed  to  the  pole,  from  Xettw,  decorlico. 
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on  the  outer  side  ware  iidapteil  brazen  felloes,  wonderCul  Tli> 
to  be  seen ;  the  circular  naves  on  both  sides  were  of  silver, 
and  the  body  of  the  chariot  was  extended  upon  gold  and 
silver  cords,  and  there  were  two  semi-circular  verges ;  the 
pole  of  it  was  of  silver,  to  the  extremity  of  which  she  tied 
the  golden  beauteous  yoke,  and  to  this  she  fastened  the  730 
beauteous  collars  ivhich  icrre  adorned  icith  gold ;  but  Juno, 
eager  for  the  battle  and  the  shout,  led  under  the  yoke  her 
swift-footed  horses. 

But  Minerva,  the  daughter  of  rcgis-bearing  Jove,  suffer- 
ed to  drop  on  the  floor  of  her  fiither,  the  flowing, 
variegated  robe,  which  she  herself  had  worked  and  wrought  735 
with  her  hands,  and  putting  on  the  tunic  of  cloud-compell- 
ing Jove,  she  accoutred  herself  in  armour  for  the  mournful 
battle ; — around  her  shoulders  she  threw  the  awful,  fringed 
iegis,  which  Terror  engirt  in  every  direction ; — on  it  were 
Contention,  and  Fortitude  and  fierce  Pursuit,  and  likewise  740 
upon  it  was  the  Gorgon  head  of  the  fearful  monster,  terri- 
ble and  horrible,  the  prodigy  of  a;gis-bearing  Jove  ; — upon 
her  head  she  placed  her  four-coned  helmet,  studded  on 
every  side,  made  of  gold,  and  sufficient  for  the  infantry  of  a 
hundred  cities.  And  she  ascended  with  her  feet  into  the  745 
flaming  chariot,  and  took  her  spear,  ponderous,  huge  and 
strong,  w  itli  which  she  subdues  the  ranks  of  heroic  war- 
riors, with  whomsoever  she,  being  descended  from  a  power- 
ful father,  is  enraged.  But  Juno  quickly  urged  on  the 
horses  with  the  lash,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  clattered  of 
their  own  accord, — which  the  Hours  guarded,  to  whom  are  750 
entrusted  the  vast  heaven  and  Olympus,  both  to  open  the 
thick  cloud  and  to  shut  it.  In  this  direction,  through  them, 
they  drove  the  horses  obedient  to  the  spurs  ;  and  they  found 
the  son  of  Saturn  sitting,  apart  from  the  other  gods,  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  many-peaked  Olympus.  Then  the  755 
white-armed  goddess  Juno,  stopping  her  horses,  interrogat- 
ed the  son  ol"  Saturn,  the  supreme  Jove,  and  addressed  him  : 
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''  Father  Jove,  art  thou  not  angry  with  Mars  for  these 
atrocious  deeds,  seehuj  how  many  and  what  people  of  the 
Greeks  he  has  destroyed  rashly,  and  not  as  it  becomes 
him?     It  is  sorrow  to  me  indeed, — but  Venus  and  tlie 

760  silver-bowed  Apollo,  being-  at  ease,  are  delighted,  urging- 
on  this  mad  fellow  who  knows  no  laws.  Wilt  thou  then, 
father  Jove,  be  enraged,  if  I  drive  Mars,  grievously  beaten, 
from  the  battle." 

Her  the  cloud-gathering  Jove   addressed    in    reply: 

705  "  Come  now,  incite  the  plundering  Minerva  against  him, 

who  is  most  accustomed  to  throw  him  into  afflicting  pains." 

Thus  he  spake,  nor  did  the  white-armed  goddess  Juno 

tlisobey,  but  lashed  on  her  steeds,  and  they  not  unwilling, 

flew  midway  between  earth  and  the  starry  heaven ;  as  far 

770  through  the  air  as  a  man  can  see  with  his  eyes,  sitting 
on  an  eminence  and  looking  towards  the  dark  ocean,— so 
far  did  the  loud-sounding  horses  of  the  gods  bound  in  a  leap. 
But  when  now  they  had  arrived  at  Troy,  and  the  flowing 
rivers,  where  the  Simois  and  the   Scamander  mingle  their 

775  streams,  there  the  white-armed  goddess  Juno  stopped  the 
horses,  loosing  them  from  the  chariot,  and  poured  around 
them  a  large  cloud,  and  for  them  to  feed  the  Simois 
produced  ambrosia. 

But  they  two  went,  resembling  timid  doves  in  their  gait, 
hastening  to  assist  the  Grecian  heroes.    But  when  they  were 

780  now  come  where  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  valiant 
stood,  collected  in  a  body  roimd  the  mighty,  horse-taming 
Diomede,  like  flesh-devouring  lions,  or  swine-boars  whose 

7G9.  M£(T(T»yyuc  yatrjc,  k.  t.  X.  We  have  a  similar  description 
in  Virgil : — terras  inter  ccehimque,  legebat  Littus  arenosum  Li- 
byan, ventosque  secabat.    ^n.  IV.  25G. 

781.  ftiTjv  Ato/x»jC£oc.  Literally,  the  force  of  Diomede,  but 
since  force  was  the  distinguishing  quality  oi"  Diomede,  that 
quality  is  here  personified,  and  made  to  reprcscHt  the  warrior 
liimself.  In  the  same  manner  we  have  fti'n  'IIpaKXrj£ijj,/3.  658,  &c. 
By  the  same  analogy,  a  king  is  called  regia  majeslas,  and  other  in- 
dividuals, either  from  some  quality  belonging  to  them  or  from  some 
office  which  they  hold,  are  called,  the  reverend,  the  worshipful,  &c. 
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stienotli     is    not  fcrblo, — there  the  white-Hiiiied   oodJess 
Juno,  standing-,  shouted  aloud  in  the  likeness  of  the  mag- 
nanimous, brazen-voiced  Stentor,  who  vociferated  as  loud  785 
as  other  fifty : 

"Shame,  Argives,  foul  disgrace,  ye  wondrous  in  ap- 
pearance!— VV^hen  the  noble  Achilles  was  present  in  the 
war,  the  Trojans  never  advanced  in  fi-ont  of  the  Dardanian 
gates,  for  they  dreaded  his  powerful  spear, — but  now  afar  790 
from  the  city  they  fight  at  the  hollow  ships." 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  excited  the  strength  and  courage 
of  each.  But  the  blue-eyed  goddess  Minerva  sprang  forth 
towards  the  son  of  Tydcus,  and  found  the  king  beside  his 
horses  and  chariot,  medicating  the  wound  which  Pandarus 
had  inflicted  upon  him  with  an  arrow ;  for  the  sweat  under  the  795 
broad  thong  of  his  well-circled  shield  chafed  him, — with 
which  he  was  tortured,  and  his  hand  was  weary  ;  and 
holding  up  the  thong,  he  was  wiping  oll'tliC  the  black  gore. 
Then  the  goddess  touched  the  yoke  of  his  horses  and  ad- 
dressed him : 

"  Of  a  truth,  Tydeus  begat  a  son,  very  little  resembling  boo 
himself;  Tydeus  was  indeed  small  in  body,  but  he  was  a 
warrior.     For  even  when  I  was  unwilling  that  he  should 
fight,  or  rush  on  in  iiis  fury,  when  he  went  apart  from  the 
Greeks  as  an  ambassfulor  to  Thebes,  among  many  Cad- 
means,  and  ordered  him  to  feast  quiet  in  tlie  halls, — yet  he  805 
possessing   his  valiant  soul    as   formerly,   challenged  the 
youths    of  the  Cadmeans,  and  easily  overcame  them  in 
every  thing, — so  great  an  i\ssistant  was  1  to  him.     1  indeed 
stand  by  thee  also  and  guard  thee,  and  eagerly  urge  thee 
to  fight  against  the  Trojans,  but  cither  weariness  from  much  810 
"labour  has  ctmie  upon  thy  limbs,  or  surely  by  some  means 


801.     TV^tVQ  TOl  fXlKpOQ,   K.  T.  X.      HeilCC  Ovld  '. 

Utilior  Tydeus,  qui,  siquid  credis  Homero, 
Ingenio  pugnax,  corpoie  parvus  erat. 
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heartless  fear  restrains  thee.  Henceforth  thou  shall  not  be 
reckoned  the  offspring'  of  Tydciis,  the  warlike  son  of 
ffineiis." 

But  the  gallant  Diomede  addressed  her  in  reply :    "  I 

»15  recognize  thee,  goddess,  daughter  of  the  segis-bearing 
Jove,  wherefore  I  will  readily  utter  my  speech  to  thee,  nor 
will  I  conceal  it.  Neither  does  heartless  fear  restrain  me, 
nor  any  slothfulness,  but  1  am  still  mindful  of  thy  charges 
which  thou  gavest  me ;  thou  didst  not  suffer  me  to  fight 

«-20  against  the  other  happy  gods, — but  if  by  chance,  Venus, 
the  daughter  of  .Jove,  should  come  to  the  battle,  to  wound 
her  with  my  sharp-pointed  spear.  Wherefore  I  retreat 
myself,  and  have  commanded  the  other  Greeks  to  assemble 
here,  for  1  know  that  Mars  is  acting  as  a  general  against  us 
throughout  the  battle." 

t52o  Ilini  then  the  blue-eyed  goddess  Minerva  answered: 
"  Diomede,  son  of  Tydeus,  most  beloved  to  my  soul,  fear 
thou  neither  this  Mars,  nor  any  other  of  the  immortals, — so 
great  an  auxiliary  am  I  to  thee.  But  come,  direct  thy 
solid-hoofed  horses  against  Mars  first;  strike  him  hand  to 

830  hand,  nor  reverence  this  impetuous  furious  Mars,  this 
pra-'ter-natural,  ever  changing  evil,  who  yesterday,  conver- 
sing with  me  and  Juno,  promised  that  he  would  fight 
against  the  Trojans,  and  assist  the  Greeks, — but  of  these 
he  is  forgetful,  and  now  sides  with  the  Trojans." 

835  Thus  saving,  she  drove  down  Sthenelus  from  the  chariot 
to  the  ground,  dragging  him  backwards  by  the  hand,  and 

812.  aicripiov.  Heartless.  Schol.  a\pv)(^r)Troiov,  etc  a;|/u)(tav 
ayov.  From  Kijp,  the  heart.  But  the  same  word  is  used  in  a 
contrary  signification  in  tlie  Odyss.  /u.  98.  and  \p.  328;  as  if  from 
Kr]p,fale. 

830.  ayeci-qv.  Used  adverbially  with  an  ellipse  of  Tv-n-qv  or 
7:\i)yr]v,  which  is  governed  of  Kara  understood. 

831.  uWo-KpoauWov.  Eustatli.  aaTUTOvvTu,  kui  ctXXore  «XXw 
X'tpi^i^ofi^foy.  Mars  would  naturally  shift  sides  in  order  to  keep 
II])  the  broil. 
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he  K'a[)0(l  down  quiekor  than  a  word ;  <hon  the  fjoddess 
herself,  incited  with  anji^er,  ascended  the  chariot  beside  the 
noble  Diomede,  and  the  beechen  axle  loudly  groaned 
under  the  weight,  for  it  carried  a  terrible  o-oddess  and  a 
most  valiant  hero.  But  Pallas  jMinerva  seized  the  whip  840 
and  the  reins,  and  immediately  directed  the  solid-hoofed 
horses  against  Mars  first ; — he  had  slain  the  mightv  Peri- 
phas,  by  far  the  bravest  of  the  iEtolians,  the  renowned  son 
of  Ochesius, — him  the  blood-stained  JMars  slew ;  but 
Minerva  put  on  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  that  impetuous  Mars  845 
might  not  perceive  her. 

But  when  Mars,  destroyer  of  men,  beheld  the  noble 
Diomede,  he  suffered  the  miglity  Periphas  to  lie  there, 
where  first  killiag  him,  he  had  taken  away  his  life,  and  he 
advanced  straightway  against  the  horse-taming  Diomede ;  850 
and  when  ap[)roaching  against  one  another,  they  were  near. 
Mars  first  launched  at  him  his  brazen  s{)ear  over  the  yoke  and 
reins  of  the  horses,  eager  to  destroy  his  life ;  but  the  blue- 
eyed  goddess  Minerva,  seizing  it  by  her  hand,  turned  it 
away  from  the  chariot,  so  that  it  might  fly  aside  in  vain.  855 
Then  second,  Diomede  strenuous  in  the  shout  of  war, 
made  an  attack  with  his  brazen  spear,  and  Pallas  Minerva 
fixed  it  in  the  low er  part  of  the  flank,  where  he  was  girt  with 
his  belt;  striking  him  in  that  part  therefore,  he  wounded 
him,  and  lacerated  his  fair  skin,  and  she  drew  out  the  spear  8(50 
again,  and  brazen  Mars  roared  as  when  nine  or  ten  thousand 
warriors  shout  in  the  battle,  when  joining  the  contest  of 
war;  then  a  tremor  seized  the  terrified  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans,— so  loud  bellowed  Mars,  insatiable  of  war. 

845.  Auv  'AV^oc  Kvve^iv.  Put  on  the  helmet  of  Pluto;  a 
metaphorical  expression  denoting,  that  she  became  invisible.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  here,  as  in  most  other  places  in  Horner, 
to  understand  by  'A'idi]^,  the  world  of  departed  spirits,  the  land  of 
shades;  and  then  it  would  signify,  that  she  became  as  one  of  the 
invisible  ghosts  of  Hades. 
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Like  as  the  air  appears  darkened  with  clouds,  when  a 

8(55  tempestuous  storm  is  excited  by  the  heat, — so  brazen  Mars 
appeared  to  Diomede,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  ascending  with 
clouds  into  the  spacious  heaven.  And  he  swiftly  came  to 
the  lofty  Olympus,  the  seat  of  the  gods,  and  sat  down  be- 
side Jove,  the  son  of  Saturn,  grieving  in  his  mind,  and 

870  shewed  the  immortal  blood  flowing  from  his  wound,  and 
with  doleful  lamentations  uttered  these  wino-ed  words: 

"  Father  Jove,  tirt  thou  not  indignant,  perceiving  these 
villanous  deeds?    We  gods  are  ever  enduring  the  most 

875  afflictive  things  at  the  will  of  each  other,  giving  gratifi- 
cation to  men.  Throuofh  thee  we  all  contend,  for  thou 
hast  begotten  a  mad  pernicious  daughter,  to  whom  evil 
deeds  .are  ever  a  care.  All  the  other  gods,  as  many  as  are 
in  Olympus,  are  obedient  to  thee,  and  we  are,  each  of  us, 
subject  to  thee ; — but  her  thou  never  restrainest,  either  by 

080  word  or  by  deed,  but  thou  indulgest  her,  because  thou 
hast  thyself  begotten  this  pestiferous  daughter,  who  hath 
now  incited  the  haughty  Diomede,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  to 
wreak  his  fury  upon  the  immortal  gods; — first  ilideed, 
comhiff  close  to  her,  he  wounded  Venus  on  the  hand,  near 

H85  the  wrist,  and  afterwards  he  rushed  upon  me  also,  like  a 
god, — but  my  swift  feet  carried  me  off",  otherwise, — of  a 
truth,  I  should  have  long  endured  tortures  there,  amid 
horrible  heaps  of  carcases,  or  perhaps  I  should  have  been 
unnerved  alive  by  tlie  blows  of  his  brazen  weapons." 

Then  the   cloud-gathering  .love,  with   a  stern   look. 


864.  'Epeftevvri,  lonice  for  epefteiyr),  gloomy,  from  Epef3oi, 
wliich  physically  denotes  that  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  which  is 
not  enlightened  by  the  sun,  or  tliat  part  of  the  globe  which  is 
dark  during  night. 

870.  atfavXa  tpya.  Nefarious  deeds.  The  word  arjavXog 
occurs  only  in  this  place.  Damm  considers  it  as  synonymous  with 
aiavXog,  which  is  derived  from  a.iaa,jus,  and  avXaio,  spniin.  Vid. 
supra.  V.  403,  and  the  Odyss.  ft.  232,  Sec. 
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uddressi'd  him  :  *'  W'iiil  not  to  mc,  sitting  besiiic  nu;,  thou 
inconstant  wretch^ — thou  art  the  most  odious  to  me  of  the  890 
gods,  who  possess  Olympus ;  for  contention  is  ever  agree- 
able to  thee,  and  wars  and  ])att!cs.  The  intolerable, 
unyielding-  disposition  of  thy  mother  Juno  is  in  thee,  whom 
I  indeed,  with  difficulty,  govern  with  my  words, — wherefore 
I  suspect  that  thou  sutlerest  these  things  from  her  counsels. 
Nevertheless  1  will  not  suffer  thee  yet  long  to  endure  pains,  for  wxt 
of  me  thou  art  begotten,  and  thy  mother  bore  thee  to  me ; — 
but  if  thou  w  ert  sprung  thus  pernicious  from  any  other  of 
the  gods,  of  a  truth,  thou  shouldst  have  long  since  been 
lower  than  the  sons  of  Uranus." 

Thus  lie  sj)ake,  and  ordered  Paeeon  to  heal  him;  and 
Paeeon  sprinkling  pain-relieving  medicaments  upon  him,  900 

S9-1'.  evvecriiiaiv.  Eustadi.  yjyovj'  avjifioXaiQ'  a~o  tov  Evn]jn, 
TO  £[.ij3a\\w.  So  Hesiod.  Theog.  494.  FaiTjc  syvsairjtn  -o\v(j)pa- 
ceeaai  coXiodstg. 

898.  eyep-epoQ  Ovpayi(ov(oy.  Lower  than  the  Titans  who 
were  the  sons  of  Uranus ;  or  more  hterally,  viore  below  the  earth 
than  the  sons  of  Uranus,  for  eveprepoc,  per  sync,  for  ereporepog,  is 
derived  from  ei'spde,  infra,  which,  is  compounded  of  £»/ .and  epa, 
terra.  These  Titans  wore  confined  under  Tartarus,  the  deepest 
dungeon  in  the  infernal  regions.  Vid.  Hesiod.  Theog.  207. 
717. 

900.  ocvvijcpara  (jxipnuKa  Trarraoju.  The  science  of  pliarmacy 
apj)ears  to  have  been  in  great  perfection  in  the  time  of  I  h>mer. 
Chiron,  tlie  son  of  Saturn,  was  the  first  physician  of  celebrity, 
and  taught  mankind  the  use  of  plants  and  medicinal  herbs.  He 
lived  about  one  generation  ])efore  tlie  Trojan  war,  and  instructed 
.^Lsculapius,  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  in 
the  art  of  medicine.  The  healing  efficacy  of  balm  was  well  known 
among  the  ancients:  Jercm.  viii.  22.  Is  there  no  hahn  in  Gdead? 
xlvi.  2.  Go  tip  into  GileaH,  and  take  balm,  &c.  li.  8.  Take 
balm  for  her  pain,  c^'C.  In  Gen.  xliii,  2,  we  read  that  Jacob 
commanded  his  sons  to  take  balm  and  honey,  S:c.  for  a  present  to 
the  governor  of  Egypt ;  it  is  probable  that  tliese  fruits  of  Canaan 
were  intended  for  medicinal  use.  In  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  we  also 
read  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  bearing  halm  down  to  Egypt;  and 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  17,  it  is  said  that  Judah  traded  with  the  Tyrians 
in  bnlm  and  honey.     Homer  has  been  highly  extolled  for  his 

knowledge 
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healed  him,  for  he  was  made  in  no  way  mortal ;  as  when 
the  fig-juice,  put  in  motion,  coag-ulates  the  white  milk  that 
was  liquid,  and  it  is  quickly  turned  round  by  the  mixer, — 
so  quickly  did  he  heal  the  impetuous  Mars.  Then  Hebe 
905  washed  him,  and  put  on  his  beautiful  robes,  and  he  sat  down, 
exulting-  in  glory,  beside  Jove,  the  son  of  Saturn. 

And  again,  the  Argivc  Juno,  and  Minerva,  powerful 
auxiliary,  returned  to  the  mansion  of  mighty  Jove,  having 
caused  destructive  Mars  to  cease  from  the  slaughter  of  men. 


knowledge  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  and  particularly  the  latter. 
His  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  human  body  has  been  con- 
sidered as  so  nice,  that  he  lias  been  imagined  by  some  to  have 
wounded  his  heroes  with  too  much  science.  Vid.  Pope's  Essay 
on  Homer. 

909.  AXaXfco/MevTjt'e.  Damm  derives  this  word  from  akaXKiiv, 
i.  e.  (3oT)6eiv,  ^la  fievog.  The  same  expression  occurs  in  S.  8. 
where  we  have  rendered  it,  Minerva  of  Alalcomenos,  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  probable  signification  of  it.  Alalcomenae  was  a 
Town  of  Boeotia,  where  some  suppose  that  Minerva  was  born. 
Vid.  Plut.  Qusest.  Gr.— Stat.  Theb.  VII.  330. 


THE 

ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 


BOOK  VI. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


After  the  departure  of  the  gods  from  the  battle,  the  Greeks  pre- 
vail.— Hector,  by  the  advice  of  Heleniis,  repairs  to  tlie  city, 
and  recommends  it  to  Hecuba,  to  go,  accompanied  with  the 
Trojan  matrons,  in  solemn  procession  to  tlie  temple  of  Minerva, 
• — and  entreat  her  to  remove  Diomede  from  the  fight. — An 
interview  between  Glaucus  and  Diomede, — who  make  an  ex- 
change of  their  armour. — Hector,  having  taken  a  tender  leave  of 
his  wife  Andromache,  sallies  out  with  his  brother  Alexander  to 
the  battle. 

The  scene  is  first  in  the  field  of  battle, — then  changes  to  Troy, 
where  the  Episode  of  Hector  and  Andromache  is  introduced. 

iNow  the  direful  l);ittle  of  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks  was 
abandoned  hi)  the  (jods,  and  oft  did  the  combat  direct  its 
fury  hitlier  and  thither  along  the  plain,  as  the  warriors  were 
launching'  at  each  other  their  brazen  spears,  between  the 
streams  of  the  Simois  and  the  Xanthus. 

Then  first  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  bulwark  of  the  Greeks,  5 
broke  a  phalan.x  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought  hope  to  his 
companions,  striking*  a  man,  who  was  the  most  valiant 
amoni^the  Thraciaus,  Acamas,  the  son  of  Eussorus,strenuous 
and  mighty ;— him  he  first  struck  on  the  cone  of  the  helmet 
plumed  with  horse-hair,  and  fixed  the  lance  in  his  forehead,  10 
and  the  brazen  point  penetrated  in  throuf^h  the  bone,  and 
darkness  covered  his  eyes. 
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Tlicn  Diomede,  strenuous  in  the  shout  of  wjir,  slew 
Ax}  hjs,  the  son  of  Tcuthranus,  who  dwelt  at  the  well-built 

15  Arisbe,  rich  in  possessions,  and  was  beloved  of  men,  for  he 
kindly  entertained  all,  inhabiting  a  house  by  the  way  side; 
but  none  of  these,  coming  in  front  of  him,  warded  off 
lamentable  death, — for  he  deprived  both  of  life,  him  and  his 
servant  Calesius,  who  was  then  the  charioteer  of  his 
horses, — and  they  both  entered  beneath  the  earth. 

20  But  Euryalus  slew  Dresus  and  Opheltius,  and  advanced 
against  iEsepus  and  Pedasus,  whom  formerly  Abarbarea, 
the  Naiad  nymph  bore  to  tlie  renowned  Bucolion; — Buco- 
lion  was  the  son  of  the  illustrious  Laomedon,  his  eldest 
by  birth,  and  liis  mother  bore  him  in  secret;  but  being  a 

25  shepherd  he  mingled  with  her  in  love  and  concubinage 
among  the  flocks,  and  she  becoming  pregnant  brought  forth 
twin  sons;  but  the  son  of  Mecisteus  relaxed  their  strength 
and  beauteous  limbs,  and  j)lundered  off  the  armour  from 
their  shoulders.     Then  Polypcetes,  resolute  in  war,  slew 

30  Astyalus,  and  Ulysses  killed  Pidytes,  the  Percosian,  with  his 
brazen  spear,  and  Teucer  slew  the  noble  Aretaon.  Anti- 
lochus,  the  son  of  Nestor,  slew  Ablerus  with  his  glittering 
spear,  and  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  s/ewElatus,  who  in- 
habited the  lofty  Pedasus,  on  the  banks  of  the  fair-flowing 

35  Satniois.  But  the  hero  Lei'tus  slew  Phylacus,  when  flying, 
and  Eurypylus  killed  Melanthius. 

Then  Menclaus,  strenuous  in  the  shout  of  war,  took 
Adrastus  alive;  for  the  horses  flying  in  terror  over  the 
plain,  being  entangled  in  a  myrtle  thicket,  rtwr/ having  broken 

40  the  curved  chariot  at  the  extremity  of  the  pole,  proceeded 
therpselves  towards  the  city,  where  the  others  were  flying 


24.  oKOTinv.  lUegil'imalc,  or  a  child  horn  in  secret,  Hesych. 
(TKortot"  roOoc'  o  \uOpa  yevvrjOeiQ  twv  yovtMv  rrjc  Kopt]c'  tovc  yap 
fit)  IK  (pdvtpar,  \aOpaiac  c€  ^litwc  yf.yovoTcir,  '^kotiovc  fKriXovv, 
Eurip.  Alc(st.  1009.  Otwr  (tkotivi  wmcfc. 
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confoumlcd  wilii  (car.    But  ho  was  hiirlotl  from  llio  chariot, 
near  the  wlieel,  hoadlon"-  on  his  face  aniori;>-  the  dust,  and 
MeneUius,  the  son  of  Atreus,  holding  his  long  spear,  stood 
beside  him ;  then  Adrastus,  embracing  his  knees,  entreated  45 
him : 

"  Taice  me  alive,  son  of  Alreus,  and  thou  shalt  receive 
worthy  gifts  of  redemption;  for  in  the  house  of  my  wealthy 
fatlierlie  many  stores,  brass,  gold,  and  much-wrought  iron, 
from  which  mv  father  would  present  thee  with  invaluable 
gifts  of  redemption,  if  he  heard  that  I  am  alive  among  the  50 
ships  of  the  Greeks." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  then  persuaded  his  mind  in  his 
breast ;  and  indeed  he  was  soon  about  to  deliver  him  to  an 
attendant  to  lead  to  the  swift  ships  of  the  Greeks, — but 
Agamemnon  came  up  running  to  meet  him,  and  uttered 
his  speech,  shouting  in  threatening  manner : 

"O  mild-hearted,  O  Mcnelaus,  why  art  thou  thus  55 
solicitous  for  preserving  men?  Surely  the  best  offices 
were  done  to  thee  at  home  by  the  Trojans,  of  whom  may 
none  escape  heavy  destruction  and  our  hands, — not  even 
he,  whomsoever  his  mother  bears,  l)eing  an  infant,  in  her 
womb,  let  not  even  him  esca])e,  but  let  all  at  once  utterly  go 
perish  from  Troy,  impitied  and  forgotten." 

Having  thus  sj)oken,  the  hero  turned  the  mind  of  his 
brother,  admonishirig  what  was  right,  and  he  pushed  from 

46.  iiioypei.  Take  me  alive.  JLustath.  ilcoypetv' ^wy-a  aypeveiy 
Twa.  In  £.  COS.  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  etc  ^ojrjy  ayEipfiv,  to 
revive. 

55,  Tliere  is  a  great  similarity  between  tliis  I'ebiikc  of 
Agamemnon  and  Samuel's  reproof  of  Saul  for  sparing  Agag. 
1  Sam.  XV.     apiara  in  the  next  verse  is  used  irnnicaUij. 

GO.  aK7}C£(T-oi.  Projjerly,  nnlamcntcd,  or  those  fur  ivliom 
there  is  no  anxicti/ ;  from  ft,  non,  and  kTi^o£,  which,  according  to 
Damm,  has  the  three  following  significations:  1.  <ppofTtc,  mental 
anxietij ;  2.  Xutttj,  sorrow;  ;3.  ottceionjc  «ff<rru;;,  grief  for  the 
loss  of  a  relatioiu  aiid  hence  in  general,  motirning  or  lamentation 
for  the  dead. 
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liim  with  his  hand  the  hero  Adrastus,  and  king  Agamem- 
non wounded  him  in  the  flank,  and  he  was  laid  prostrate, 

65  fuid  the  son  of  Atreiis  laying  his  foot  on  his  breast,  plucked 
out  the  cishen  si)ear — But  Nestor  exhorted  the  Greeks, 
shouting  loud : 

"Friends,  heroes  of  the  Greeks,  servants  of  Mars,  let 
no  one  now,  desirous  of  spoils,  remain  behind,  that  he  may 
go  to  the  ships,  bearing  as  many  as  possible,  but  let  us 

70  slaughter  the  men, — then  at  your  leisure  you  shall  plunder 
the  bodies  lying  dead  along  the  plain." 

Thus  having  spoken,  he  excited  the  strength  and 
courage  of  each.  Then  surely  the  Trojans  would  have 
again  retreated  to  Ilium,  from  the  warlike  Greeks,  sub- 

75  dued  by  their  slothfulness,  had  not  Helenus  the  son  of  Priam, 
by  far  the  best  of  augurs,  addressed  yEneas  and  Hector, 
standing:  beside  them ; 

"^neas  and  Hector,  since  chiefly  upon  you  rests  the 
labour  of  the  Trojans  and  Lycians,  because  ye  are  the  best 
for  every  attempt,  both  to  fight  and  to  consult,  stand  here 

80  and  restrain  the  people  in  front  of  the  gates,  going  round 
in  different  directions,  before  that,  flying,  they  fall  in  the 
embraces  of  their  wives,  and  become  a  joy  to  the  enemy. 
And  when  you  have  exliortcd  all  the  phalanxes,  we  remain- 

35  ing  here,  will  figlit  with  the  Greeks,  greatly  pressed  as  we 
are,  for  necessity  compells  us;  but  do  thou.  Hector,  repair 
to  the  city,  and  then  speak  to  tliy  mother  and  mine; — let 
her,  collecting  the  matrons  with  her  into  the  temple  of  the 
blue-eyed  3Iinerva,  in  the  highest  part  of  the'  city,  having 
opened  with  a  key  the  gates  of  the  sacred  mansion,  lav  at 


68.  evaptjv.  Spoils,  from  evaipoj,  to  slay,  because  they  are 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  ETiftaWo/jEvoc  is  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  tniBv^wv,  and  is  therefore  constructed  witli  a 
genidve.  The  proper  Syntax  would  be  nrifiaWtaQai.  tov  vow 
Tivt,  to  set  one's  mind  upon  a  tiling. 
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llie    knees   of  the    fair-liaired    Minerva,   the   robe   which  {><> 
appears  to  be  the  larg-cst  and  most  elegant  in  her  halls,  and 
which  is  by  far  the  most  valued  by  her ; — and  let  her  vow 
that  slic  will  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  twelve  oxen  of  a  vear 
old,  that  have  not  endured  the  yoke,  if  she  slioidd  pitv  the 
city,  the  wives  of  the  Trojans  and  their  infant  children  ; — if  yo 
she   should   drive  away  from  the  sacred  city,  the  son  of 
Tydeus,  the  ferocious  warrior,  the  valiant  contriver  of  the 
rout,  whom  1  imaoinc  to  be  the  mio-hfiest  of  the  Greeks. 
Never  did  we  thus  dread  Achilles,  the  leader  of  heroes, 
whom,  they  say,  is  sprung  from  a  goddess,— but  this  man  loo 
rages   most   furiously,    nor   can   any   one    equal   him    in 
strength." 

Thus  he  spake,  nor  did  Hector  disobey  his  brother,  but 
immediately  leaped  from  his  chariot  with  his  arms  to  the 
ground ;  then  brandishing  his  sliarp  lances,  he  went  in  all 
directions  through  the  army,  exciting  them  to  fight,  and  he  105 
roused  up  a  direful  contest, — and  they  were  turned  back 
from  flight  and  stood  against  the  Greeks ;  then  the  Greeks 
retreated  and  ceased  from  the  slaughter,  for  they  conceived 
that  some  one  of  the  immortals  had  descended  from  the 
starry  heaven  to  assist  the  Trojans,  because  they  were 
turned  back  from  flight.  But  Hector  encouraged  the  no 
Trojans,  shouting  aloud: 

90.  The  TTETrXoc,  was  a  long  white  robe,  sacred  and  peculiar 
to  Minerva.  A  number  of  virgins  were  appointed  to  weave  a  long 
embroidered  garment,  called  TreirXog,  and  ornamented  witli  a 
representation  of  the  martial  atchievements  of  the  goddess,  witli 
which  her  statue  was  clothed  at  the  great  festival  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea  at  Athens. 

109.  i\£\i-)(Oey.  Used  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  for  eXeXi-^^^dTjcrav, 
3  pi.  aor.  1  pass,  by  the  Attic  reduplication  for  j^Xi^^jjo-aj',  from 
i\t(T(T(t),  volvo. 

110.  /xoKpor  avaag.  This  is  similar  to  the  phrase /t3ov»'  ayn- 
6og,  which  denotes  that  a  warrior  had  the  power  rov  /.uiKfioy  aveiv 
of  shouting  so  as  to  he  heard  from  a  far  distance.  Tlie  verb 
avEiv  is  transitive,  and  governs  the  accusative  of  the  person  who 
is  called,  /.laicpoy  agrees  with  some  word  to  be  supplied,  such  as 
fxiiKuQ,  or  ^taffrrj^a,  and  that  is  governed  of  Kara  understood. 
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Mag-nanimoiis  Trojans,  and  allies  summoned  from  afar, 
be  men,  my  friends,  and  be  mindful  of  your  strenuous  for- 
titude,  whilst    I  repair   to   Ilium,   and   enjoin  the  aged 
115  counsellors  and  our  wives,  that  they  pray  to  the  g-ods  and 
vow  hecatombs." 

Then  having  thus  spoken.  Hector  of  the  swift-moving 
helmet  departed,  and  the  black  hide,  the  rim  which  last 
went  round  his  bossy  shield,  beat  against  his  heels  and  his 
neck. 

Then  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  the  son  of 

120  Tydeus  came  together  into  the  midst  between  both  armies, 

eager  to  fight,  and  when,  advancing  towards  each  other, 

they  were  now  near, — him,  Diomede,  strenuous  in  the  shout 

of  war,  first  addressed : 

"Who  of  mortal  men  art  thou,  most  valiant  hero'}  — 
for  never  before  have  I  seen  thee  in  the  olorious  battle; 
125  but  now  thou  advances!  far  beyond  all  in  thy  confidence, 
since  thou  awaitest  my  long  spear ;  but  the  sons  of  ill-fated 
men  oppose  my  strength.  If,  being  any  of  the  immortals, 
thou  hast  descended  from  heaven,  I  would  not  contend 
with  the  heavenly  gods;  for  the  valiant  Lycurgus,  the  son 
130  of  Dryas,  did  not  live  long,  who  combated  with  the  celes- 
tial gods; — who  formerly  pursued  around  sacred  Nysa,  the 
nurses  of  raving  Bacchus,  when  these,  all  at  once,  threw  their 
Thyrsi  on  the  ground,  being  beaten  by  an  ox-goad  by 

1 30.  Lycurgus  was  a  king  of  Thrace,  the  son  of  Dryas.  He 
offered  violence  to  the  god  of  wine,  and  abolished  his  worship 
within  his  dominions,  for  which  impiety  he  suffered  a  severe 
punishment.  He  put  his  son  Dryas  to  death  in  a  fiu-y,  and  cut 
off  his  own  legs,  mistaking  them  for  vine-stumps.  He  was  after- 
wards put  to  death  in  tlie  greatest  torments  by  his  subjects,  who 
had  been  informed  by  the  oracle,  that  they  should  not  taste  wine 
till  Lycurgus  was  no  more.  Vid.  Hygin.  fab.  132. — Apollod  IIL 
5,  &c. 

133.  Atwj'voroio  rLdrjvas.  The  nurses  of  Bacchus,  commonly 
called  the  Bachce.     According  to  Ovid  and  Apollod orus,  these 

nurses 
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Lvour«rns,  slayer  oi"  nu'ii.  But  IJacclius,  bcint^  driven  to  135 
flight,  descended  beneath  tlie  wave  of  the  sea,  and  Tlietis 
received  him,  trembling,  in  her  bosom,  for  violent  tremour 
had  seized  him,  on  account  of  the  threatening  of  the  man. 
But  with  him  the  gods  that  live  in  tranquillity  were  after- 
wards enraged,  and  the  son  of  Saturn  struck  iiim  blind, 
nor  did  he  live  long  afterwards,  since  he  was  hated  by  all  140 
the  immortal  gods ; — nor  woidd  I  wish  to  combat  with  the 
happy  gods, — but  if  thou  art  one  of  the  mortals  who  feed 
upon  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  advance  nearer,  that  thou  mayst 
the  sooner  arrive  at  the  boundary  of  death." 

Him,  in  his  turn,  the  illustrious  son  of  Hippolochus 
addressed  :  "  Magnanimous  son  of  Tydeus,  why  dost  thou  145 
inquire  of  my  race  ?  As  is  the  generation  of  leaves,  so  is 
that  of  men;  some  leaves  the  wind  strews  upon  the  ground, 
and  others  the  budding  wood  produces,  and  they  germi- 
nate in  the  season  of  spring ;  thus  is  the  generation  of  men, 
one  springs  up,  and  another  dies  away.  But  if  thou  150 
desirest  to  learn  these  things,  that  thou  mayst  well  know 
my  family,  many  men  are  acquainted  with  it.  There  is  a 
city    Ephvre,  in  the  recess  of  Argos  that  feedeth  horses, 

nurses  of  Bacchus  were  the  Hyades ;  but  Euripides  assigns  tlie  in- 
fant god  to  Dirce,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Acheloiis,  It  is, 
again,  related  by  Lucian,  tliat  lie  was  transported  by  Mercury  to 
Nysa,  a  city  of  Arabia,  where  he  was  educated  by  the  Nymphs, 
and  whence  lie  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his  name,  though 
others  derive  it  otto  tov  vvaaeiv  Aioq  jirfpov,  a  fodicando  Jovis 
femur.  Tliis  Nysa,  however,  cannot  be  the  place  alluded  to  iu 
this  passage,  which  must  have  been  a  city  of  Thrace.  Concerning 
Bacchus  and  his  rites,  &c.  vid.  Philostr.  Fit.  Apollon.  Tyan. 
II.  8.  56.  llcrod.  III.  S)l .  AiwUod.  I.  9.  III.  4,  cS:c.  Ovid. 
Metnm.  III.  3.  Fast.  III.  7\5,  Sec.  Hi/gin.fab.  155,  &-c.  Eiirip. 
Bacch.     Lucian  de  Sacrif,  dc  Baccho.  in  dial.  Deorum,  S^-c. 

15'2.  Ephyre  was  the  same  city  which  was  afterwards  called 
Corinth,  and  was  known  by  that  name  even  in  the  time  of  Homer. 
p.  570. 

153.  Sisyphus  was  son  of  tEoIus  and  Enaretta,  the  most 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  ages.     After  his  death,  he  is  said  to 

have 
u 
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wliere  lived  Sisyphus,  who  was  the  most  prudent  of  men, — 

1^5  Sisyphus  the  son  of  yEohis,  who  begat  Glaucon  his  son ; 
and  Glaucon  begat  the  renowned  Bellerophon  ;  to  him  the 
gods  gave  beauty  and  amiable  virtue,  but  Prcetus  designed 
evil  against  him  in  his  mind,  who  banished  him  from  the 
city,  since  he  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  Argives, 

160  as  Jove  had  reduced  them  under  his  sceptre, — for  the  wife 
of  Proetus,  the  noble  Anta?a,  had  madly  desired  to  mingle 
with  him  in  clandestine  love,  but  had  by  no  means  per- 
suaded the  prudent  Bellerophon,  endued  with  a  virtuous 
mind;  then  she,  with  a  lie,  addressed  king  Proetus:  'Mayst 

165  thou  die,  O  Proetus,  or  slay  Bellerophon,  who  desired  to 
mingle  with  me  in  love  against  my  will !'  Thus  she  spake, 
but  anger  seized  the  king  at  what  he  heard ;  he  was  how- 
ever unwilling  to  kill  him,  for  he  had  a  religious  awe  upon 
his  mind,  but  he  sent  him  to  Lycia,  and  gave  him  pernicious 
letters,  having  written  many  deadly  things  upon  a  folded 

170  tablet,  and  he  commanded  him  to  shew  them  to  his  father- 


have  been  doomed  in  hell  to  roll  up  eternally,  to  the  top  of  a  lofty 
eminence,  a  huge  stone,  which  had  no  sooner  reached  the  summit 
than  it  fell  back  again  with  tremendous  impetuosity  to  the  plain. 
'Hie  causes  of  this  rigorous  sentence  are  variously  reported.  Vid. 
Odyss.  ft.  592.     Virg.  VI.  G16.     Apollod.  III.  4,  &c. 

15.5.  Bellerophon  was  so  called  a-n-o  tov 'BeWepov  (poveveiv, 
from  the  murder  of  his  brother  Bellenis  and  in  consequence  of 
which  crime  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos.  His 
original  name  was  Hipponoiis.  His  resolute  virtue  in  opposition 
to  the  seducive  attempts  of  Antaea,  or  as  Euripides  and  others 
call  her,  Sthenobcea,  will  easily  call  to  our  remembrance  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  who  manifested  equal  resolution  against  a  similar 
attack  in  Egypt. 

IG8.  ar]jxaTa  \vypa.  Mournful  characters.  There  has 
been  considerable  controversy  respecting  the  nature  of  these 
characters.  Some  understand  by  them  certain  hieroglyphic 
representations,  whilst  others,  contend,  that  alphal)etical  writing 
was  known  even  in  the  age  of  Bellerophon.  The  ttivuS,  ittvktoq 
was  probably  a  roll  of  prepared  skin  or  parchment,  and  which  was 
also  called  ceXtoq,  as  in  Soph.  Trach.  157.  See  a  learned  note 
on  this  passage  by  Mr.  Trollope,  and  our  Prel.  Diss.  ^.  1. 
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in-law,  thai  lie  mioht  perish.  Then  he  departed  lor  Lycia 
under  the  favourable  guidance  ol" liie  <;ods.  But  when  he 
arrived  in  Lycia,  and  on  the  flowing  Xanthus,  the  king  of 
the  extensive  Lycia  readily  honoured  him ;  nine  days  he 
feasted  him,  and  sacrificed  nine  oxen,  but  when  the  tenth 
rosy-fingered  morning  appeared,  then  he  interrogated  him,  175 
and  requested  to  see  the  letters,  which  he  then  brought 
from  his  son-in-law  Proetus.  But  after  he  had  received 
the  fatal  letter  of  his  son-in-law,  he  then  first  commanded 
him  to  kill  the  invincible  Chimau'a ;  she  was  of  divine  180 
origin,  not  of  men, — in  front,  a  lion;  behind,  a  dragon; 
and  in  the  middle,  a  goat,  breathing  out  the  terrible  force 
of  flaming  fire.  And  her  he  slew,  relying  upon  the  por- 
tents of  the  gods.  Next,  he  fought  with  the  renowned 
Solymi,  and  surely  he  said  that  he  engaged  in  this, — the 
hardest  battle  of  heroes.  Thirdly,  he  slew  the  heroic  185 
Amazons.  Then  he  contrived  another  cunning  fraud 
against  him  returning, — having  chosen  the  most  valiant  men 
from  extensive  Lycia,  he  placed  an  ambuscade  ybr  him; 
but  they  never  more  returned  home,  for  the  renowned 
Bellerophon  slew  them  all.  But  when  now  he  knew  him  igo 
to  be  the  illustrious  offspring  of  a  god,  he  detained  him 
there,  and  married  to  him  his  own  daughter,  and  present- 
ed him  with  the  half  of  all  the  royal  honour ;  and  moreover, 
the  Lycians  separated  for  him  a  portion  of  land,  excelling 
the  rest,  beautiful  for  the  produce  of  vines  and  tillage,  that  195 

179.  The  Chimaera  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  burning 
mountain  in  Lycia,  the  top  of  which,  on  account  of  its  wildness, 
was  inhabited  by  Hons,  and  the  middle  afibrded  fertile  pastures  for 
goats,  whilst  the  marshy  ground,  along  the  foot  of  it,  abounded 
with  serpents.  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  killed  tlie  C/iimcera, 
because  he  first  rendered  this  mountain  inhabitable.  T/ic  Solymi, 
mentioned  in  ver.  184,  were  the  inhabitants  ofSolyma,  or  Soly- 
mae,  a  city  of  Lycia,  and  who  were  anciently  called  iMi/i/adcs,  and 
afterwards  Tennili  and  Lijdans.  It  was  among  them  that  Sarpe- 
don  dwelt.  Vid.  Strabo.  14.  Plin.  V.  27  and  29.  This  was  also 
an  ancient  name  o(  Jerusalem.    Juvcn.  VL  543. 
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he  might  cultivate  it.  And  she  bore  three  childre^i  for  the 
warlike  Bellerophon,  Isandrus,  Hippolochus,  and  Laodamia; 
— with  Laodamia,  indeed,  counselling  Jove  lay,  and  she 
bore  the  godlike,  brazen-helmeted  Sarpedon.    When  now 

200  even  he  was  hated  by  all  the  gods,  he  wandered  alone 
through  the  Aleian  plain,  consuming  his  own  soul,  and 
avoiding  the  footsteps  of  men.  But  Mars  insatiable  of  war, 
slew  his  son  Isandrus  when  fighting  against  the  illustrious 

205  Solymi ;  and  her  the  golden-reined  Diana  slew  in  her  rage. 
But  Hippolochus  begat  me,  and  of  him  I  say  that  I  am 
sprimg,  and  he  sent  me  to  Troy,  and  gave  me  very  manv 
charges,  that  I  should  be  ever  the  most  brave,  and  superior 
to  others  in  valour,  nor  to  disgrace  the  race  of  my  fathers, 

210  who  were  by  far  the  most  gallant  in  Ephyre,  and  in  exten- 
sive Lycia.     Of  this  family  and  blood  I  boast  that  I  am." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  Diomedc  strenuous  in  the  shout  of 
war,  rejoiced ;  he  fixed  his  spear  in  the  bounteous  earth, 
whilst  he  addressed  the  shepherd  of  the  people  in  courteous 
words : 

015  "  Then  now,  surely,  thou  art  an  old  paternal  guest  of 
mine,  for  once  the  noble  CEneus  entertained  in  his  halls 
the  renowned  Bellerophon,  having  retained  him  twenty 
days,  and  they  gave  each  other  handsome  gifts  of  hos- 
pitality ; — (Eneus  indeed  gave  a  belt  glittering  with  purple 

220  colour,  and  Bellerophon,  a  round  double  cup  of  gold, 
which,  when  departing  hither,  1  left  in  my  house.  I  do 
not  recollect  Tydeus,  since  he  left  me  yet  a  little  child, 
when  the  army  of  the  Acha^ans  perished  at  Thebes.  Where- 
fore I  am  a  friendly  host  to  thee  in  the  midst  of  Argos,  and 

22.J  thou  to  vie  in  Lycia,  if  ever  I  come  to  the  nation  of  the 


208.  auv  apiffTeveiy,  k.  t.  \.  Aurei  versus,  et  alti  cmimis 
juvenum  injigendi !  Hcyne.  To  tlie  same  effect,  Virg.  lEx\.  IIL 
342.  In  anliquam  virtutcm  animosque  viriles  Et  jmter  /Eneas  et 
avunculus  excitat  Hector. 
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Ltfcians ;  let  us  llicn  avoiil  to  attach  one  auotlier  with  our 
spears  even  in  the  crowd.  There  are  many  'JVojans  and 
renowned  allies  for  me  to  kill,  whomsoever  a  god  may 
present,  or  1  overtake  with  my  feet ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  Greeks  for  thee  to  slay,  whomsoever 
thou  art  able.  But  let  us  exchange  armour  with  each  other,  230 
that  these  may  know  that  we  boast  to  be  paternal  hosts." 

Thus  having  spoken  and  leaped  from  their  chariots, 
they  seized  each  other's  hands,  and  pledged  their  faith. 
Then  Jove  the  son  of  Saturn,  took  away  his  judgment  from 
Glaucus,  who  exchanged  armour  with  Diomede  the  son  of  235 
Tydeus,  golden  for  brazen,  and  those  worth  a  hundred  oxen 
for  those  worth  nine  oxen. 

But  when  Hector  came  to  the  Seaman  gates  and  the  beech- 
tree,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Trojans  ran  around 
him  inquiring  for  children,  brothers,  friends  and  husbands; 
but  then  he  enjoined  them  all  in  order,  to  supplicate  the  240 
gods,  for  evils  were  impending  over  many  of  them. 

But  when  he  came  to  the  beauteous  palace  of  Priam, 
built  with  carved  porticos,  and  in  which  there  were  fifty 
chambers  of  polished  stone,  built  near  to  one  another, 
where  the  sons  of  Priam  reposed  beside  their  lawful  w  ives,  245 
and  over  against  them  on  the  other  side,  w  ithin  the  court, 
were  twelve  covered  chambers  of  polished  marble  for  his 
daughters,  built  near  to  one  another,  where  the  sons-in-law 
of  Priam  reposed  beside  their  chaste  wives, — there  his  250 
gentle  mother  met  him,  going  to  Laodice,  the  fairest  of 

236.  tKarofifioi  evrealjoioov.  This  unequal  exchange  of 
armour  passed  into  a  proverb.  Vid.  Martial.  Epigr.  IX.  Tayn 
sttqndns  nnnqitam  nee  tti,  jmto,  Glaucc,  juisl'i,  ^oXkeu  donantt 
')(pv(TEtt  qui  dederas. 

243.  aiQovff^jai.  Porches  or  Porticos,  from  ad)w,  splcndere 
facio.   Eustath.  \iQivoiq  viraiOpoic,  ffroalg  aiOovyuEvotc  >/X«w. 

244.  ■jrEVTr]Korr  evEanv  OoXojttot,  k.  t.  \.  Ileuce  Virg.  .3^n. 
II.  603.  Quinqtiaginla  illi  Thalami,  spes  tanta  ncpolum,  Barharico 
posies  auro  spoUisquc  superb/. 
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her  daughters  in  form,  and  she  clung  to  his  iiand,  called 
him  by  his  name  and  addressed  him  : 

"  My  son,  why,  having  left  the  fierce  battle,  hast  thou 

255  come  hither'^  Surely  now  the  detestable  sons  of  the  Greeks 
press  hard  upon  thee,  contending  round  the  city,  and  thy 
mind  hath  impelled  thee,  coming  hither,  to  lift  up  thy  hands 
to  Jove  from  the  highest  part  of  the  city, — but  await  until 
1  bring  to  thee  the  sweet  wine,  that  thou  mayst  first  pour 

260  a  libation  to  father  Jove  and  the  other  immortals,  and  then 
refresh  thyself  if  thou  shouldst  drink,  for  wine  greatly  in- 
creases the  strength  of  a  man,  weary,  as  thou  art  now  wearv, 
fio-htinp-  for  thv  citizens." 

Her  then,  the  mighty  Hector,  of  the  swift-moving  helmet, 
answered :    "  Bring  me  not  wine   delicious  to  the  soul, 

265  venerable  mother,  lest  thou  shouldst  enervate  me,  and  that 
I  should  forget  my  strength  and  fortitude.  But  I  am 
struck  with  reverential  awe  to  pour  the  sparkling  wine  to 
Jove  with  hands  unwashed,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  laicj'ul  for 
me  thus  stained  with  blood  and  gore,  to  make  vows  to  the 
cloud-collecting  son  of  Saturn.     But  do  thou,  having  as- 

270  sembled  the  matrons,  go  with  incense  to  the  temple  of  the 
plundering  Minerva,  and  place  at  the  knees  of  the  fair- 
haired  Minerva,  that  robe  which  is  largest  and  most  elegant 
in  tliy  hall,  and  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  to  thee,  and  vow 
that  thou  wilt  sacrifice,  in  the  temple,  twelve  heifers  of  one 

275  year  old,  and  that  have  not  endured  the  yoke,  if  she  should 


2G1.  k£(c^7jwrt.  Poetice  pro  KetcfirjOTi,  lonice  pro  KtKjiriKOTi, 
from  Kufxru),  lahoro.  In  allusion  to  this  verse,  Horace  says: 
Laudihus  argiiHur  vini  v'mosus  Ilomcrus.    Compare  Odyss.  ^.  463. 

275.  T]viQ.  Of  one  year  old,  accus.  plur.  contracted  for 
T)viag,  in  the  same  manner  as  ftovQ  is  contracted  for  ftoag.  It  is 
declined  rjvig,  iCog  ct  toe.  And  compound  of  lig  unus,  and  ^voq 
annus,  with  the  Ionic  breathing. 

Ibid.  r)KEaTac.  Schol.  aKEvrriTOVQ,  acafiaarovg.  Poetice  for 
uKttjTovg,  from  Kivrtu),  stiviulo.  Young  heifers  must  be  offered  to 
Minerva,  because  she  always  continues  a  virgin  in  the  bloom  of 
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pity  the  city,  the  wives  and  the  infant  chihhcn  of  the  Tro- 
jans,— if  she  should  drive  away,  from  saered  llinni,  tlie  son 
of  Tydeus,  the  ferocious  warrior,  the  valiant  contriver  of  the 
rout.  But  g*o  thou  to  the  temple  of  the  plundering  Mi-  200 
nerva,  whilst  1  approach  Paris,  that  1  may  call  him,  if  he 
should  choose  to  hear  me  speaking.  Would  that  the  earth 
may  gape  for  him,  for  the  Olympic  Jove  hath  nourished 
him  a  great  destruction  to  the  Trojans,  the  magnanimous 
Priam  and  the  sons  of  Priam !  Could  I  but  behold  him 
descending  into  Hades,  I  might  indeed  imagine  that  my  285 
soul  would  forget  its  cheerless  misery!" 

Thus  he  spake,  and  she,  having  departed  to  her  house, 
gave  orders  to  her  maids,  and  these  assembled  the  aged 
matrons  throughout  the  city;  but  she  descended  herself  into 
the  fragrant  chamber,  where  were  her  robes  of  various 
embroidery,  the  work  of  Sidonian  women,  whom  the  god- 
like Alexander  himself  brought  from  Sidon,  sailing  over  290 
the  wide  sea,  the  same  way,  by  which  he  led  Helen, 
sprung  from  a  noble  father.  Lifting  up  one  of  these,  which 
was  the  largest  and  the  most  beautiful  with  divers  colours, 
Hecuba  carried  it  as  a  gift  to  Minerva,  and  it  shone  like  a 
star,  and  had  lain  lowest  of  the  others.  But  she  advanced,  295 
and  many  matrons  quickly  followed  in  procession : 


youth  ;  and  the  cpidiet  -qicEaTai,  xingoadcd,  is  applied  to  them  with 
the  same  analogy  as  the  epithet  arpvTwyr],  unconqucred,  is  applied 
to  the  goddess  herself. 

291.  '^ilovn}de.v.  Dictys  Cretensis,  lib.  1.  acquaints  us, 
that  Paris  returned  not  directly  to  Troy  after  tlie  rape  of  Helen, 
but  fetched  a  compass,  probably  to  avoid  pursuit.  He  touched 
at  Sidon,  where  he  surprized  the  king  of  Pliocnicia  by  night,  and 
carried  off  many  of  his  treasures  and  captives,  among  which 
probably  were  these  Sidonian  women.  The  autlior  of  tlie  ancient 
poem  of  the  Cypriacs,  says,  he  sailed  from  Sparta  to  Troy  in 
three  days  ;  from  which  passage  Herodotus  concludes  that  poem 
was  not  Homer's:  H.  117.  We  find  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Tyre 
and  Sidon  were  famous  for  works  in  gold,  embroidery,  &c.  and 
whatever  regarded  magnificence  and  luxury.    Pope. 
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Hilt  when  they  came  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  city,  the  fair-cheeked  Theano,  daughter 
of  Cisscus,  and  Avife  of  horse-taming  Antenor,  opened  the 

300  gates  for  them,  for  the  Trojans  had  made  her  priestess  of 
Minerva.  Then,  with  a  doleful  wail,  they  all  lifted  up 
their  hands  to  Minerva,  and  the  fair-cheeked  Theano,  taking 
the  robe,  placed  it  on  the  knees  of  the  fair-haired  Minerva, 
and  praying,  she  supplicated  the  daughter  of  the  mighty 
Jove : 

305  "  Venerable  Minerva,  guardian  of  the  city,  most  noble 
of  the  goddesses,  break  now,  I  entreat  thee,  the  spear  of 
Diomede,  and  grant  that  he  may  fall  himself  prostrate 
before  the  Scaean  gates,  that  we  may  immediately  sacrifice 
in  thy  temple  twelve  oxen  of  one  year  old,  that  have  not 

310  endured  the  yoke,  if  thou  shouldst  pity  the  city,  the  wives, 
and  the  infant  children  of  the  Trojans." 

Thus  she  spake,  praying,  but  Pallas  Minerva  assented 
not.  Thus  these  indeed  prayed  to  the  daughter  of  the 
mighty  Jove,  but  Hector  proceeded  to  the  beauteous  man- 
sion of  Alexander,  which  he  had  himself  built  with  men,  who 

315  were  at  that  time  the  most  skilful  architects  in  fertile  Troy, 
who  made  for  him  a  chamber,  a  roof  and  a  court,  near  those  of 
Priam  and  Hector,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  Thither 
Hector,  beloved  of  Jove,  entered,  and  he  held  in  his  hand 

299.  Ki(T<TT]'iQ.  According  to  Euripides,  as  well  as  Virgil, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  poets,  Hecuba  was  also  the  daughter  of 
Cisseus,  in  which  case,  slie  was  the  sister  of  Theano.  But  how- 
ever, according  to  Homer,  tt.  718,  Hecuba  was  the  daughter  of 
Dymas.   Vid.  Porson  on  Hec.  3. 

305.  TiOTVL  AdrjpcuT}.  Virgil  has  given  almost  a  literal 
translation  of  this  prayer  :  Armipotens  belliprceses,  Tritonia  v'lrgo, 
Frange  manu  telum  I  Iirj/gii  prcedoms,  et  ipaum  Prunum  sterne  solo, 
porlisque  effunde  sub  altis.  Minerva  was  called  tlie  guardian- 
goddess  of  Troy  on  account  of  her  statue,  the  Palladium,  which 
fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of  Ihis,  as  that  prince  was 
building  the  citadel  of  Ilium.  The  safety  of  the  city  depended 
upon  the  preservation  of  this  celebrated  statue. 
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a  spear  of  eleven  cubits'  leiif^tli;  before  him  slione  the 
brazen  point  of  thehmce.  and  a  gohlen  rimi-  went  round  it.  320 
[iul  him  he  found  in  his  chamber  furbis]iiii<r  his  beauteous 
armour,  his  shield  and  his  corslet,  and  handling-  his  crooked 
bows ;  and  the  Aro^ivc  Helen  was  sittinjj  amonjj  her  female 
domestics,  and  furnishin<^  illustrious  employments  to  her 
attendants;  but  him  Hector,  having-  seen  him,  reproved  325 
with  opprobrious  words : 

"  Wretched  man,  thou  hast  not  becomin^^ly  conceived 
that  indignation  in  thy  mind  ;  the  people  perish,  fighting 
round  the  city  and  the  lofty  wall ;  but  on  thy  accotmt  do 
the  shout  and  the  battle  blaze  around  this  city,  and  thou 
woiddst  reprove  another,  if  thou  didst  anywhere  see  one  330 
relaxing  from  the  horrid  fight; — but  arise,  lest  the  city 
may  soon  be  consumed  with  hostile  fire." 

But  him,  the  godlike  Alexander,  in  his  turn,  addressed: 
•'Hector,  since  thou  hast  justly,  and  not  unjustly  rebuked 
me,  wherefore  will  I  speak  to  thee,  and  do  thou  pay- 
attention  and  listen  to  me :  1  sat  in  my  chamber,  not  so  335 
much  from  anger  or  indignation  towards  the  Trojans,  but 
I  wished  to  give  wav  to  mv  grief;  but  now  my  wife,  per- 
suading me  with  gentle  words,  has  impelled  me  to  war, 
and  it  appears  to  myself  likewise  that  thus  it  woidd  be 
better,  for  victory  inclines  to  men  by  turns.  But  come,  340 
now  wait,  till  I  put  on  my  martial  armour, — or  depart,  and 
I  will  follow,  and  I  think  I  will  overtake  thee." 

Thus  he  spake,  and  Hector,  of  the  swift-waving  plume, 
answered  him  not,  but  Helen  addressed  him  in  placid  words : 

"  Brother-in-law  of  me  detestable,  evil-planning  bitch, 

339.  viKrj  h'  tTrafieijD£Tai  avCpag.  Virsjr.  JEn.  II.  367.  Quondam 
ct'iavi  I'ict'ts  redit  in  jncrcordia  virtus,  Fictorrsrjue  cadunt. — Livy: 
Nunqnam  minus  quam  in  bcUo  crentus  respondent ;  simul  paita  ac 
speratn  decora  unins  horcp  for  tuna  everlcre  potest. 

34:4.:  KvvoQ  h:aKopi]j(^(ivov,  oKpvos(T(n]c.  It  was  by  no  means 
an  unusual  thing  in  ancient  times  for  ladies  to  call  themselves 

bitches, 
X 
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345  would  that  on  that  ihiy  when  my  mother  first  bore  me,  a 
pernicious  storm  of  wind  had  carried  me  off  into  a  mountain 
or  into  the  depth  of  the  far- resounding  sea,  where  the  wave 
would  have  overwhelmed  me,  before  these  crimes  were 
perpetrated; — but  since  the   gods  have  thus  determined 

350  these  evils,  then  would  that  I  had  been  the  wife  of  a  more 
valiant  man,  who  would  have  felt  the  indignation  and 
many  insults  of  men  !  But  the  mind  of  this  man  is  neither 
now  firm,  nor  will  be  hereafter,  wherefore  I  think  that  he 
will  reap  the  fruit  of  his  folly.     But  come,  enter  now,  my 

355  brother-in-law,  and  seat  thyself  on  this  chair,  since  labour 
hath  come  chiefly  upon  thv  mind,  on  account  of  me  a  bitch, 
and  the  injury  of  Alexander,  to  whom  Jupiter  has  assigned 
an  evil  destiny,  so  that  afterwards  we  may  be  subjects  of 
song  among  future  generations." 

Her  then  the  mighty  Hector  of  the  swift-moving  helmet, 

3G0  addressed :  "  Do  not  cause  me  to  sit  down,  Helen,  loving 
as  thou  art,  for  tho\i  wilt  not  persuade  me,  for  my  soul  is 
already  incited,  that  I  may  aid  the  Trojans,  who  have  a 
great  longing  for  me  being  absent ;  but  do  thou  urge  on 
this  man,  and  let  him  hasten  himself,  that  he  may  overtake 

365  me  yet  within  the  city,  for  I  will  also  go  to  my  house,  that 
I  may  l)ehold  mv  domestics,  my  beloved  wife  and  my  in- 
fant child, — since  1  know  not  whether  I  may  evermore  re- 


bitches, — and  that  often  in  a  sense  of  self  approbation:  thus  in 
^schylus, //g-flw.  G16,  Clytsemnestra  speaks  of  herself:  Vvi'aiKa 
TTtdTriv  c'  ev  cofioic  tvpot  fioXitJv,  Oiay  nep  ovv  tKenzE,  ^cjfjLaTbJV  Kvva 
F,ffO\T)v  eKeiyo),  iroXEfiiuv  toiq  Ev(T(f)po(nv,  &c.  Having  returned,  he 
.shall  find  me  his  faithful  wife  in  his  palace,  such  as  he  left  me, — 
a  watchful  bitch  to  guard  his  house  for  him,  but  hostile  to  his  ene- 
mies, ^c.  Again,  in  v.  1102.  of  the  same  Tragedy,  Cassandra  is 
compared  to  a  bitch  fromher  sagacity,  and  in  v.  1237,  Clytaemnestra 
is  called  a  bitch  in  tlie  same  sense  that  Helen  applies  tlie  term  here 
to  herself,  fxitrriTriQ  kvvoc.  With  the  same  analogy,  men  arc  also 
often  called  dogs :  thus  yEsch.  Agam.  3.  the  sentinel  that  watched 
the  return  of  Agamemnon  compares  himself  to  a  dog,  and  in 
v.  905,   Orestes  is  called  the  dog  of  the  folds,  twv  (T7-o0/xwi'  kwu. 
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turn  back  to  tliein,  or  the  s^ods  may  subdue  mo  under  the 
hands  ol  the  Greeks." 

Then  having-  thus  spoken,  Hector,  of  the  swift-waving 
plume  departed,  and  immediately  afterwards  came  to  his  370 
mansion,  commodious  for  habitation,  nor  did  he  find  tlie 
white-armed  Andromache  in  the  halls,  for  she  with  her 
child,  and  her  well-dressed  maid,  stood  on  the  tower, 
weeping-  and  lamenting.  But  Hector,  Avhcn  he  did  not 
find  his  blameless  wife  within,  having  advanced,  stood  at 
the  threshold,  and  spoke  to  his  domestics :  375 

"  Hoay,  come,  my  maids,  tell  me  the  truth, — whither 
has  the  white-armed  Andromache  oone  from  the  house? 
Has  she  departed  to  the  mansions  of  the  sisters  of  her  hus- 
band, or  the  well-dressed  wives  of  her  brothers,  or  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  where  the  other  fair-locked  Trojan 
women  supplicate  the  terrible  goddess  ?"  380 

Then  the  sedulous  housekeeper  addressed  him  in  her 
turn :  "  Hector,  since  thou  chargest  us  by  all  means  to  speak 
the  truth,  she  has  gone  neither  to  the  mansions  of  the  sisters 
of  her  husband,  nor  of  the  well-dressed  wives  of  her 
brothers,  nor  to  the  temple  of  INIinerva,  where  the  other  385 
fair-locked  Trojan  women  supplicate  the  terrible  goddess; 
but  she  hath  ascended  to  the  lofty  tower  of  Ilium,  because 
she  heard  that  the  Trojans  were  hard  pressed,  and  that  the 
power  of  the  Greeks  was  great ;  she  is  gone  indeed  to  the 
wall,  hastening  like  one  mad,  and  the  nurse  carries  the 
child  along  with  her."  390 

Thus  then  spoke  the  female  housekeeper,  and  Hector 
rushed  out  of  the  house  the  same  way  back,  along  the  well- 
paved  streets.  When,  passing  through  the  great  city,  he 
came  to  the  Scaean  gates, — for  this  way  he  was  about  to 

389.  Tidrjvrj.  The  same  as  Tidi]vo(:,  a  uiirsc,  from  titOoc, 
mamma. 

390.  Tafiit].     Properly,  a  disjicnsalria-,  from  TEfiiw,  scinJo. 
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sally  out  into  the  i)ltun,  then  his  pch-dowered  wife  caim' 

305  running-  to  meet  him,  Andromache,  tlic  daughter  of  the 
magnanimous  Eetion,— the  Eetion,  who  dwelt  at  the  woody 
Hyi)oplacus,  in  Hypoplacian  Thebes,  governing  Cilician 
men ;  his  daughter  had  been  married  to  the  brazen-farmed 
Hector,  who  then  met  him,  and  along  with  her  came  an 

400  attendant,  bearing  in  her  bosom  the  tender  child,  that  was 
likewise  an  infant,  the  beloved  son  of  Hector,  resembling  a 
beauteous  star.  Him  Hector  called  Scamandrius,  but 
others,  Astyanax,  for  Hector  alone  defended  Ilium.  Then 
looking  at  his  child  in  silence,  he  smiled,  but  Andromache 

405  stood  close  to  him  weeping,  and  she  clung  to  his  hand, 
called  him  by  his  name,  and  addressed  him : 

"  Gallant  hero,  thy  own  courage  will  destroy  thee,  nor 
dost  thou  pity  thine  infant  child,  nor  me,  miserable,  who 
shall  soon  be  thy  widow,  for  soon  the  Greeks  will  slay  thee, 

410  all  making  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  thee;  and  it  would 
be  better  for  me,  deprived  of  thee,  to  enter  beneath  the 
earth,  since,  when  thou  shalt  have  died,  there  will  be 
no  longer  other  consolation,  but  sorrows;  nor  have  I  a 
father  and  venerable  mother,  for  truly  the  noble  Achilles 
slew  my  father,  and  devastated  the  well-inhabited  city  of 

415  the  Cilicians,  the  lofty-gated  Thebes; — he  slew  Eetion, 
but  spoiled  him  not,  for  he  had  a  reverential  dread  of  this 
in  his  mind;  but  he  burnt  him  with  his  armour,  and  threw 
a  mound  of  earth  over  him,  and  the  nymphs,  the  Orestiades, 
the   daughters  of  the   a^gis-bearing  Jove,  planted   elms 


400.  uToXaf^pova.  Tender;  an  epithet  of  one  whose  mind 
is  set  upon  puerile  tilings,  or,  properly,  one  7vhosc  soul  is  not 
able  to  sustain  severe  and  rigorous  thoughts,  from  araXoc,  tender, 
and  (Pf)i]v,  mens.  araXoe  is  derived  from  a  non,  and  rciXaw,  patior. 

418.  KUTei:r}e  crvv  evreai.  This  was  an  act  of  great  generosity. 
yEncas  manifested  the  like  favour  towards  Lausus  ;  Virg.  ^n. 
X.  827  :  Arma,  quihus  laslalus,  hahe  tua ;   ter/ne  parenlum  Mani- 

"t  cineri,  sirjua  est  ca  ctira,  remifio. 
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around  it.    Tlio  seven  l)rotluMs,  whom  I  had  in  ourlialls, —  420 
these  all  desccndeil  into  IJades  on  the  same  day,  for  the 
noble  swift-footed  Achilles  slew  them  all  among-  their  wry- 
footed  oxen  and  white  sheej).      But  with  regard  to  inv 
mother,  who  ruled  in  woody  Hypoplacus,  after  he  had  led 
her  thither  witii  the  other  riches,  he  liberated  her  back  425 
ai^ain,  receiving  ransoms  of  infinite  value,— but  Diana,  de- 
lighting- in  arrows,  struck  her  in  the  halls  of  my  father. 
But  thou,  O  Hector,  art  to  me  a  father,  a  venerable  mother, 
and  a  brother,  and  thou  art  my  blooming  husband ; — there-  430 
fore  come  now,   have  compassion  upon  me,  and  remain 
here  on  the  tower,  that  thou  mayst  not  render  thy  child  an 
orphan,  and  thy  wife  a  w  idow ;  station  the  army  near  the 
fig-tree,  where  the  city  is  easiest  of  ascent,  and  the  wall  is 
scaleable ;  for  three  times  the  most  valiant  advancing  have  435 
assailed  it  in  this  quarter,  those  with  the  two  Ajaxes,  and 
the  renowned  Idomeneus,  and  those  with  the  sons  of  Atreus, 
and  the  gallant  son  of  Tydeus, — whether  some  one  well- 
skilled  in  the  counsels  of  the  gods  has  advised  them,  or 
their  own  soul  hath  now  incited  and  impelled  them." 

Her  then,  the  mighty  Hector  of  the  swift-waving  plume  440 
addressed  in  return :  "  Woman,  all  these  things  are 
objects  of  my  care,  but  I  vehemently  fear  the  Trojan  men, 
and  the  long-robed  Trojan  women,  if,  like  a  coward, 
standing  apart,  I  avoid  the  war,  nor  does  my  mind  thus 
urge  me,  since  I  have  learned  to  be  always  brave,  and  to  446 
fight  among  the  foremost  Trojans,  acquiring  great  glory  for 
my  father  and  myself;  for  this  1  well  know  in  my  mind  and  in 
my  soul,  the  day  will  come,  when  sacred  Ilium  will  perish, 
and  Priam  and  the  people  of  Priam  skilled  with  the  ashen 
spear ; — but  in  future,  the  grief  for  the  Trojans  will  not  be  so  450 


429.  'EkTop,  arap  av,  k.  t.  X.  Hence  Piopcrt.  Eleg.  I.  23 :  Tu 
mihi  sola  domus,  tu,  Cipiihla,  sola  parcnlcs,  Omnia  tu  vostrw  tcm- 
pora  la't'Uice.  Compare  the  adch-ess of  Tomcssa,  in  Soph.  Aj.  485. 
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much  a  care  for  me, — nor  for  Hecuba  herself,  nor  for  king 
Priam,  nor  for  my  brothers,  who  may  perliaps,  numerous 
and  brave,  fall  in  the  dust,  beneath  hostile  men,— as  for 
thee,  when  some  one  of  the  brazen-coated  Greeks  shall 

455  lead  thee  away  weeping,  and  deprive  thee  of  the  day  of 
liberty,  and  when  perhaps  in  Argos  thou  shalt  weave  the 
web  for  another,  and  carry  water  from  the  fountam  of 
IMesseis  or  Hvperea,  much  against  thy  w  ill, — but  ruthless 
necessitv  will  lie  upon  thee !     And  some  one  may  some 

•1(J0  time  say,  looking  at  thee  weeping,  'this  is  the  wife  of 
Hector,  who  was  the  most  gallant  of  tlie  horse-taming 
Trojans  in  the  fight,  when  they  combated  round  Troy.' 
Thus  will  some  one  say,  and  again  there  will  be  fresh 
sorrow  to  thee,  from  the  desire  of  such  an  husband  to  dis- 
pel the  day  of  slavery.     But  may  the  accumulated  earth 

165  cover  me,  dead,  before  1  hear  of  thy  wailing  or  captivity  ! " 
Thus  having  spoken,  the  illustrious  Hector  stretched 
forth  his  hands  to  his  son,  but  the  child,  screaming,  shrunk 
back  into  the  bosom  of  his  well-girded  nurse,  dreading  the 
as[)ect  of  his  beloved  father,  and  fearing  the  brazen  armour, 
and  the  horse-hair  crest,  perceiving  it  terribly  waving  from 

470  the  summit  of  the  helmet;  and  his  beloved  father  and  ve- 
nerable  mother  gently  smiled.  Then  the  illustrious  Hector 
immediately  took  oil"  the  helmet  from  his  head,  and  laid  it 
glittering  on  the  ground,  and  when  he  had  kissed  his  dear 
child,  and  softly  soothed  him  whli  his  hands,   he  spoke, 

475  praying  to  Jove  and  the  other  gods : 

"Jupiter,  and  ye  other  gods,  grant  that  this,  my  son, 

456.  (Cat  KEv,  Ev  Apyei,  k.  t.  X.  The  particle  kev  has  no  par- 
ticular meaning  by  itself,  but  when  used  in  a  sentence  it  always 
weakens  the  force  of  the  sense,  and  nearly  answers  to  the  English 
words  fcrhaps,  j^)erc/ianc<?,  2)eradvenlure,  possibly,  &c.  It  lias 
tlie  same  signification  as  the  particle  ay,  in  prose.  Vid.  a.  32.  64. 
137.  175.  324,  et  passim. 

476.     7.EV,  aXkoi  te  Oeoi,  k.  t.  \.  Soph.  Aj.  550.   liTral,  yEvoio 

■jrarpoq 
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may  become  distiiiouislu'cl  among-  the  Trojans,  as  1  am, 
thus  gallant  in  might,  and  that  ho  may  bravely  rule  over 
Ilium,  so  that  some  one  may  in  future  say  of  him  returning 
from  war,  'Truly  he  is  far  mightier  than  his -father!'  and  480 
having  slain  his  enemy,  may  he  carry  ott'the  bloody  spoils, 
that  liis  mother  may  be  gladdened  in  her  soul." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  placed  his  child  in  the  arms  of 
his  beloved  wife,  and  smiling  in  tears,  she  received  him  into 
her  frao-rant  bosom,  and  her  husband  observing  it  pitied 
her,  and  he  gently  soothed  her  with  his  hand,  called  her 
by  her  name,  and  addressed  her:  485 

"My  beloved,  be  not  immoderately  afflicted  in  thy 
mind  for  me,  for  no  man,  against  the  will  of  fate  can  send 
me  before  my  time  to  Hades;  but  1  imagine  that  no  man, 
neither  the  coward  nor  the  brave,  can  escape  death,  after 
he  has  first  been  born.  But  going  to  the  house,  attend  to  thy  490 
employments,  the  web  and  the  distaff,  and  command  the 
maids  to  perform  their  work,  whilst  war  shall  be  the  care 
of  all  men  that  are  born  in  Troy,  and  especially  of  me." 

Then  having  thus  spoken,  the  illustrious  Hector  took 
up  the  helmet,  plumed  with  horse-hair,  and  his  beloved  40.^ 
wife  went  home,  repeatedly  looking  back  and  pouring  out 
the  sparkling  tears,  and  immediately  afterwards  she  came 
to  the  commodious  mansion  of  Hector,  slayer  of  men,  and 
found  her  numerous  handmaids  within,  and  excited  lament- 
ation among  them  all.      These  indeed  bewailed  Hector  in  500 


TTorpoc  evrvx^^rfpog,  Ta  o'  aW  oixoioq'  icai  ytvoT  av  ov  kukoc. 
Virg.  ^n.  XII.  435.  Disce,  piier,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumquc  la- 
borem,  Fortunam  ex  aliis. 

480.  avwvra.  Is  referred  to  avrov  understood  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  and  governed  of  enrijan. 

488.  Compare  Herat.  Od.  I.  4.  13.  Pallida  mors  cvquo 
pulsnt  licde  paupcrum  tabernas  Regumquc  tunes.  To  the  same 
effect  is  the  oracular  response  of  Apollo,  quoted  by  Eustatliius, 
from  A^lian  :  Molpav'  /iev  i:)vt)Toiaiv  o/n/xnjor  elaXEaadcu,  'llr  tin- 
yeirnptvoLai  Tvanjp  LtvQ  eyyva\il,(. 
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liis  house,  being  yet  ulivc, — for  they  did  not  think  thiit  tie 
wouhl  ever  more  return  from  war,  having  escaped  the 
might  and  hands  of  tlie  Greeks. 

Nor  did  Paris  loiter  in  his  lofty  mansion,  but  he,  when 

505  he  had  put  on  his  beauteous  armour,  variegated  with  brass, 
hastened  then  through  the  city,  relying  on  his  swift  feet. 
As  when  some  stabled  horse,  fed  on  barley  at  his  stall, 
having  burst  the  band,  runs  over  the  plain,  beating  the 
earth  with  his  feet,  and  exulting,  being  accustomed  to 
bathe  himself  in  the  fair-flowing  river, — he  bears  his  head 

510  aloft,  whilst  his  mane  wavingly  floats  around  his  shoulders, 
and  trusting  to  his  beauty,  his  limbs  easily  bear  him  to  the 
haunts  and  pastures  of  the  mares ; — so  Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
glittering  with  his  armour  like  the  sun,  proceeded  from 
the  citadel  of  Pergamus,  exulting,  and  his  swift  feet  bore 

515  him  along,  and  immediately  after,  he  found  his  noble 
brother  Hector,  when  he  was  about  to  depart  from  the 
place  where  he  had  been  conversing  with  his  wife. 

Him  first,  Alexander  of  godlike  form  addressed:  My 
revered  brother,  delaying  of  a  truth,  I  detain  thee  long, 
hurrving  as  thou  art,  nor  have  I  come  with  speed  as  thou 
didst  command." 

520        I^"t  ^"^^^'  Hector  of  the  swift-waving  crest,  answering, 


506.  u)Q  o'  VTE  TiQ,  K.  T.  X.  Vii'g.  lEtt.  XL  492.  Qualis,  uhi 
ahrnptis  fugit  prtz^sepia  vinclis,  Tandem  liber  er/uus,  campoque 
potltus  (jperio ;  Jut  rile  hi  pastus  armentaque  tendit  cquarum; 
Aut  assuclus  aquae  pcrfnndlfumine  nolo,  Emicat,  arrectisque  /remit 
cervicibus  alte,  Luxuriant,  luduntque  juhce  per  colla,  per  armos. 
Mr.  Trollope  quotes  a  somcwliat  similar  passage  from  Shakspeare's 
Henry  IV.  Act.  I.  1.9.  Contention,  like  a  horse,  full  of  high 
feeding,  madly  broke  loose,  and  bears  down  all  before  him.  aKOffrrj- 
erac,  from  uKOffreio,  to  feed,  is  derived  from  aKoart],  a  sort  of 
bearded  grain  or  barley.  Eiistath.  aKoaTi](TUL.  TroXvk-fHOijcrai,  aKoarai 
yap  UL  Kpidai. 

.'J  18.  jjflft,  for  rjdeie,  from  riOewt;,  per  proslh.  pro.  OeloQ,  vene- 
randus,  rolendus ;  rax  jnnioris  ad  scniurem.  Schol.  on  x-  ^29. 
tJETt-iKri  (pwt'T}  Trpoc  7rpi.(TpvT£jioy  aceX(j)OV. 
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addressed:  "My  gallant  brother,  no  intelligent  man  will 
ever  blame  thy  exploits  in  battle,  since  thou  art  valiant; 
but  thou  relaxest  of  thine  own  accord,  nor  art  thou  willing 
tojight;  but  my  heart  is  grieved  in  my  mind,  when  1  hear 
reproaches  concerning  thee  from  the  Trojans,  who  endure  525 
great  toil  on  account  of  thee.  But  let  us  sally  forth,  and 
we  shall  arrange  these  matters  afterwards,  if  ever  Jove  will 
grant  that,  having  driven  the  well-booted  Greeks  away  from 
Troy,  we  consecrate  the  cup  of  freedom  to  the  celestial 
everlasting  gods ! " 


521.  evaiaLfioQ.  Intelligent;  derived  from  tv,  and  uiaa, 
fatum.  So  that  properly  it  means  one  that  thinks,  speaks,  or  acts 
according  to  the  decrees  of  fate ;  hence  it  signifies  just,  fitting, 
decent,  becoming.  In  ft.  353,  we  have  tvaiaijia  ari^ara,  which  are 
generally  rendered  propitious  signs,  but  properly  signify  signs 
denoting  the  determination  of  fate.  In  tlie  Odyss.  /3.  159,  we  liave 
opviQaq  yvCJvai,  Kai  evaiarifia  fxvQr}aaadai,  to  understand  the  au- 
gury of  birds,  and  speak  things  agreeable  to  the  designs  of  fate  ; 
and  in  Odyss.  ft.  182,  opviQeq  ov  TzavTEg  tyai(nij.oi,  all  birds  jwr- 
tend  not  the  omens  of  fate.     Compare  C  519,  and  w.  40.  425,  &c. 

528.  KpriTTjpa  (TTtjfraadai  eXevQepoy.  This  seems  to  have  refer- 
ence to  an  ancient  custom  of  dedicating  cups  to  the  gods  after  some 
signal  victory:  Schol.  Anonym,  ct  Hcsych.  eiwduffi  -o)  Au  v-rrep 
eXevdepidg  Iffravai  kprjTijpa  ol  rovg  TroXe/itouc  WTrwo-ajuevo*.  'lliese 
cups  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  ypa^ijxaTiKa  tKirco^uTa,  and  by  the 
Latins,  literata  pocula,  because  the  name  of  the  deity  to  whom  they 
were  consecrated  was  engraven  upon  them  in  goklon  characters. 
AthenaeuSj  Lib.  xi.  cap.  30.  quotes  from  tlie  old  poet  Alexis  a  de- 
scription of  a  very  ancient  cup  with  the  eleven  letters  AIOS 
SilTHPOS,  inscribed  in  a  circle  round  it;  he  mentions  another  also 
with  the  inscription  AI0NY20,  where  the  genitive  termination  is  o 
instead  of  ou  ;  and,  moreover,  he  i-elates  that  he  saw  at  Capua  in 
Campania,  a  silver  cup  dedicated  to  Diana,  which  had  been  made 
after  the  form  of  Nestor's  cup  described  by  Homer,  Iliad  \.  631. 
— 636.  The  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  was  the  identical  cup  of 
Nestor,  and  the  verses  of  Homer  were  engraven  upon  it  in 
gold.  Vid.  Athen.  lib.  xi.  cap.  76.  seqq.  where  a  Physiological 
exposition  of  the  Nestoris  is  given,  and  also  Casaubon's  Annota- 
tions. Vid.  etiam  Athen.  lib.  xv.  cap.  47.  dc  poculo  Boni  Dei, 
Jovis  Servatoris,  et  Sanitatis.  The  phrase  KpyjTijpa  ari^nadOai  is 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  phrase  crateras  statuere  used  by  Virgil  JEn. 
1.  724.  and  signifies  that  the  cups  were  placed  upon  a  fulcrum 
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which  was  called  viroKprjTrjpioy,  or  vTroKprjTiSiov,  Athen.  lib.  v, 
cap.  13.  Madame  Dacier  observes  that  the  expression  (cpr/rjjp 
sXevdepoQ,  resembles  those  of  the  Hebrews,  the  cup  of  Salvation, 
the  cup  of  Sorroiv,  the  cup  of  Benediction,  &c.  '*  From  the  ancient 
custom  (Iliad  h.  361.)  of  the  master  of  the  feasts  appointing  to 
each  guest  his  cup,  i.e.  his  kind  and  measure  of  liquor,  kos  is  used 
for  that  j)ortion  of  happiness,  or  misery,  which  God  sends  upon  men 
in  this  Life.  In  Ps.  Ixxv.  9  ;  Isa.  h.  17.  22  ;  Jer.  xxv.  15.  17. 
28;  Ezek.  xxiii.  31.  32.  So;  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the  cup  of  malediction,  as  the  Jews  called  that  mixed  cup  of  wine 
and  frankincense,  which  was  given  to  condemned  criminals  before 
their  execution  in  order  to  take  away  their  senses."  Parkh.  Heb. 
Lex.  in  voce  kos,  poculum.  To  the  same  effect  also,  Bythner, 
Lyra  Prophetica,  on  Ps.  x.  5.  A  similar  reference  is  made  in  the 
following  verses : 

Pe  ba'ifud  o'r  alltudion, 
Gynnau  aur  a  qai'n  i  Ion  ; 
Pe  ba'i  cil  o'u  tieppil  hwy, 
Giviio  ran  a  ro'i  Goronwy  ! 

Goronwy  'r  Drindod. 


EXAMlNATlOiN   QUESTIONS. 

ILIAD  I.  II. 


Trinity  Collbge,  1827. 


1.   A.    37.  og  Xpvffrjv  aiJL(}>tfiel3rj<ae 

KtWav  re  ^aderjv,  TtyeSoio  re  ii/)i  avaaaeie,  ^fjiipdev — 

1.  Explain  the  situation  of  these  places  with  respect 
to  Troy. 

2.  Explain  the  name  S^ivQcue — also  'Emepyoe. 

3.  What  particulars  does  Homer  relate  of  the  way 
in  which  Chryseis  and  Briscis  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks'?  From  what  towns  were  they? 

II.        A.  247.      'ATpei^rjQ  5'  £rep(i)dty  efirivu — B.  769.  O^p'  'A^t- 
Xevq  f.ieytey — 

B.  149.     errt    t     tj/xuet    a(TTa-)(yeaaiv — 373.     r^    ie    rax* 
rjfivatie  ttoXiq — 

A.  100.      Tore  K£v  fjiiv  iXaatra^cyot  TreiriQoiiJ.ei'.   886.  KeXu- 
fxr}v  deoy  iXaaKicrdai. 

1.  Give  some  explanation  of  these  variations  in  quan- 
tity. 

2.  Explain  how  the  syllables  which  are  marked  in 
the  lines  below  are  made  long: 

A.  193.  £W£  u  TctvO'  wpjxatvt  Kara  ipptva  Kai  Kara  dvfJLoy. 
416.  ovn  fiaXa  irjy.   515.   snei  ov  toi  etti  hog — 
342.  7j  yap  oy  o\ot]<ji  (ppeai  Ovti. 

B.  113.  IXtoK  EKKEpaayr  evTtixi-oy  aKoyeeaOai. 
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3.  Explain  the  metre  of  the  following  lines: 

B.   651.      MrjpiovTig  t' araXayTog 'EiVvaXicj  av^peKpoyTij. 
731.      Tioy  av9'  fjyeiaOijv  'A(TK\r]7nov  ^vo  vaide. 

4.  In  each  of  the  following-  cases  state  whether  you 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  addition  of  the  final 
V,  and  give  your  reasons. 

A.       2.     aXyc'  edrjKTjv  TloWag  3' 


333,     AvTap  o  eyv(o  -qtriv  tvi  ^ptai,  (jxavr^ffev  re. 
B.    671.      Ntpeuc  au  ^vnrjdev  ayty  rpeiQ  vrjag  eiaag. 
786.      Tpojffiy  S'  ayyeXog  rjXde 

III.  Explain  the  following  expressions  in  the  description 
of  a  sacrifice :  ovXoxvraQ  aveXovro,  ovXoxyrag  irpo(ia~ 
XovTOf  iLV  epvaay,  wfiodeTtjaav,      What  were  the   trefx- 

TTuypoXa,  and  for  what  were  they  used  ? 

IV.  A.  423.     Zevg  yap  ETT^  QiKeayov  fieT*  afivfiovas  Aidioirijag 

Xdi^og  eftr)  Kara  ^aira — 

1.  In  what  senses  is  the  word  'Sliceavog  used  in  Homer? 

2.  What  appears  to  have  been  his  idea  of  the  ^Ethio- 
pians,  and  the  place  of  their  habitation? 

V.  What  is  stated  in  the  second  book  as  to  the  number 
of  men  that  each  of  the  Greek  ships  carried?  Of 
about  how  manj  ships  and  men  did  the  whole 
armament  consist?  From  what  cause  or  by  what 
influence  were  so  large  a  number  of  chieftains  from 
various  parts  brought  to  join  in  the  expedition? 

B.   505.     01  e'  YvoOfiftag  tixov. 
1.     Where  was  this  place,  and  why  thus  called? 
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2.  Why  is  not  the  name  of  Thebes  itself  mentioned, 
among-  the  cities  of  lioRotia,  in  tlie  catalogue? 

3.  By  what  tribes  was  Boeotia  at  this  time  occupied, 
and  what  ciiange  in  its  inhabitants  took  place 
afterwards? 

B.   535.      Aoh:p(jJV,  01  vaiovai  TTEprjv  leprjs  Eu/3otr?c. 

4.  What  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  line  as  to 
the  country  in  which  the  Iliad  was  composed? 

5.  B.  559.  Tipvyda  re  reixtoeffaav.  Explain  the  pro- 
priety of  this  epithet. 

G.     Give  a  short  history  of  the  town  of  Mycenae. 

B.   575.     AtytaXoi'  r  ava  Travrct. 

7.  What  part  of  Greece  is  here  intended?  By  what 
tribes  was  it  successively  inhabited? 

8.  What  was  the  country  and  parentage  of  Diomedes? 
How  did  he  obtain  the  government  of  Argos? 

9.  In  what  sense  could  Agamemnon  be  said  Apyet 
navri  avaaauvl  Quote  instances  of  the  application 
of  the  name  Apyoq  in  Homer. 

10.  What  place  is  meant  by  to  litXaayiKov  ApyoQ 
(B.  681),  and  why  is  it  so  called? 

11.  B.  649.  Kpi}Ti]y  EKaTOfiiroXiy,  What  account  does 
Homer  give  elsewhere  of  Crete  and  its  inhabi- 
tants? 

12.  B.  852.  £^  'Eyeruy.  Where  is  this  tribe  placed 
by  Homer?  What  was  their  history  afterwards? 
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B.     461.     Aaiio  i.v  XeifJiwn — , 

13.  Where  was  the  place  liere  mentioned? 

14.  Whence  was  the  name  of  the  continent  Asia  de- 
rived? 

VI.  1.  State  in  what  district  each  of  the  following 
places  was  situated,  and  mention  the  circum- 
stances for  which  any  of  them  became  after- 
wards celebrated: 

PIata;a,  Copae,  Aulis,  Coronea,  Pytho,  Dau- 
bs, Pylus,  Helos,  Tegea,  Mantinea,  Amy- 
clae,  Eretria,  Pherae,  Miletus,  Mycale. 

2.  B.   714.      ^vfirjXoQ,  Tovv'ir"A^fxr)T(^  T EKE  clay vva.iK(t)v 

AXKtjffrig,  IltXiao  dvyarpwv  eicog  apiaTrj. 

Mention  the  circumstances  on  account  of  which 
each  of  the  persons  named  in  these  lines  was 
more  particularly  celebrated. 

B.   743.     ore  ^tjpag  ETiaaro  Xaxvijeyrac. 

3.  What  is  the  contest  here  alluded  to?  On  what 
occasion  and  in  what  part  of  Greece  did  it 
take  place? 

4.  Mention  any  circumstances  in  tlie  Iliad,  in 
which  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  tribes  en- 
gaged in  this  contest  were  distinguished. 

VII.     1.     Are  the  words  EXXr/rtc  and  EXXae  of  frequent 
use  in  the  Iliad?  In  what  senses  are  they  used? 
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2.  What  are^the  general  terms  used  by  Homer 
for  '  Greek'antl  '  Greece'?  Explain  the  origin 
of  any  such  terms  that  .you  recollect,  and  the 
reasons  of  their  being  adopted  in  this  compre- 
hensive sense. 

3.  Is  the  distinction  of  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  iEolian 
tribes  mentioned  by  Homer?  Give  some  ac- 
count of  the  state  and  extent  of  each  of  these 
tribes  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War. 

VIII.  From  the  names  and  pedigrees  of  persons 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Grecian  leaders 
calculate  how  many  generations  had  j)assed 
since  each  of  the  following  events: 

1.  The  Argonautic  expedition  ; 

2.  The  War  under  the  seven  Chiefs  against 
Thebes ; 

3.  The  Contest  between  the  Lapitha?  and  Cen- 
taurs ; 

4.  The  Arrival  of  Pelops  in  Greece ; 

5.  The  Hunt  of  the  Calydonian  Boar. 

IX.  1.  Investigate  from  internal  evidence  and  histori- 
cal testimony,  the  date  to  which  tlie  compo- 
sition of  the  Iliad  is  probably  to  be  assigned. 

2.  Shew  from  the  Iliad,  especially  from  these  two 
Books,  what  state  and  form  of  government 
Homer  appears  to  describe  as  existing  in 
Greece. 

X.  1.  In  how  many  dialects  did  Homer  write  ?  What 
is  your  idea  of  the  language  which  he  used, 
and  of  its  subsequent  history  ? 
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2.  What  is  meant  by  the  Digamma?  Mention  one 
or  two  words  of  common  occurrence  to  which 
it  has  been  prefixed,  and  quote  instances. 

XI.     1.     What  is  the  earliest  mention  of  writing  in  his- 
tory, sacred  and  profane,  and  what  date  is  it  ? 

2.  What  are  the  first  prose  writings  in  Greek  of 
which  we  read,  and  how  long  after  the  age  of 
Homer  were  they  written  ? 

3.  What  different  materials  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  used  for  writing  upon  in  Greece, 
in  early  times? 

4.  What  does  Homer  himself  say  about  writing, 
and  the  instruments  and  materials  for  it  in  his 
time? 

6.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  his  poems  were  origi- 
nally written  or  not? 

G.  If  not,  when  were  they  probably  first  committed 
to  writing  ? 

7.  Mention  any  circumstances  which  shew  that  the 
poems  of  Homer  were  in  general  use  and  esti- 
mation through  the  various  ages  of  Ancient 
History. 


J.  Hall,  Printer,  near  Pembroke  College. 
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